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HUNGARY AND THE LOWER DANUBE. 


By PRoFressor 


Amonest all the rivers which drain 
the centre of Europe there are two 
of pre-eminent interest — not so 
much for their magnitude as for 
their historic associations and poli- 
tical relations. These are the Rhine 
and the Danube. 

The Rhine—the river of Northern 
Germany —the type of German 
unity and of German fatherland— 
rising amidst the deep recesses of 
the Northern Alps, but from the 
time it leaves the Lake of Con- 
stance, bathing the shores of Ger- 
man-speaking peoples, and uniting 
various German states by the bonds 
of commercial intercourse and mu- 
tual interests. 

The Danube—the river of Southern 
Germany, of Hungary, and of seve- 
ral independent states, not always 
on terms of mutual amity—some- 
times viewing each other with any- 
thing but friendly eyes. If the 
Rhine is the emblem of national 
unity, the Danube represents na- 
tional division. Rising amongst the 
higher ridges of the Schwartz Wald 
(Black Forest), it washes in its long 
course of 1700 or 1800 miles no 
less than eight, more or less, inde- 
pendent states, including Baden, 
Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, 


Hott, F.R.S. 
Hungary, and 
Walachia. 

Of the two rivers, the Danube is 
by far the larger, and the scenery 
and physical features are propor- 
tionately grander ; while the Rhine, 
in its ruined castles, quaint cities, 
and picturesque churches, possesses 
an interest for the artist and the 
lover of romantic lore to which the 
Danube cannot lay claim. Of the 
tens of thousands of British travel- 
lers who annually traverse the val- 
ley of the Rhine between Cologne 
and Basle, perhaps not more than 
one-tenth cross the watershed of 
Bavaria, or the ridge of the Rauche 
Alb, and descend the valley of the 
Danube as far as Vienna ; and fewer 
still go down as far as Pesth, or follow 
the course of the river through the 
defile of the Southern Carpathians 
to the Iron Gates. This can now 
be accomplished with extreme ease, 
and within a comparatively short 
time, either by rail or steamboat. 
The return journey can be accom- 
plished from London in three weeks, 
allowing time to visit Niiremberg, 
Vienna, and Buda-Pesth, besides 
several other cities, such as Passau, 
Linz, and Presburg ; and we venture 
to think, that in bending his steps 
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thither, the traveller will find no 
cause to regret having forsaken for 
a while the beaten track. 

The course of the Danube as far 
down as Viennaisso generally known, 
that a detailed description is unneces- 
sary here. From its fountain-head 
amongst the recesses of the Black 
Forest, at an elevation of 2187 feet 
above the sea, it flows in a direction 
a little north of east as far as 
Regensburg in Bavaria, washing 
the northern base of the Rauche 
Alb, and receiving numerous tribu- 
taries from the southward. At 
Regensburg the river is first struck 
by the traveller taking the railway 
route by the Rhine, Darmstadt, and 
Niiremberg to Vienna. It is here 
about a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
and is joined by the Regen, a con- 
siderable tributary flowing in from 
the southward, and rising amidst the 
wooded valleys of the Bayerisher 
Wald. 

From Regensburg, all the way to 
Ips, a distance of more than one 
hundred miles, the scenery along 
opposite sides of the river presents 
the moststriking contrasts. Through- 
out this distance the river washes 
the base of the ancient granitic and 
crystalline region of the Bayerisher 
Wald and the Weinsberger Wald. 
This region rises into steep and 
rocky acclivities, traversed by deep 
valleys sloping up from that of the 
Danube, and clothed for the most 
part with pine forests. The southern 
banks, formed of newer tertiary 
strata, stretch away into gently- 
rising plains, for the most part 
destitute of foliage, and devoted to 
cultivation. These sloping plains 
extend away to the northern flanks 
of the eastern Alps, from which 
descend several large tributaries, 
such as the Isar, the Inn, and other 
streams, which drain the snow fields 
and glaciers of this region. 

While traversing’ the portion of 
the valley between Linz and St. 
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Pélten by rail the traveller obtains 
numerous glimpses of the Salzburg 
range and the Austrian Alps, with 
their deep valleys, rugged heights, 
and tremendous precipices ; nor will 
the writer easily forget the effect 


observed on a recent autumnal 
evening, when, with a clear, starry 
sky overhead, the clouds gathered 
round the mountains in dense folds, 
which ever and anon were lit up 
from end to end by repeated flashes 
of lightning. On approaching 
Vienna, the railway traverses the 
Wiener Wald, a district of wooded 
hill and dale, abounding in game, 
and forming the favourite hunting- 
ground of the emperors of Austria. 
By those, however, who have time 
at command, the journey from Pas- 
sau to Vienna should be made by 
steamboat rather than by railway. 
On leaving Vienna for Pesth, the 
traveller has the choice of either 
rail or steamboat. The amount of 
steam navigation, both for passenger 
and goods traffic on the Danube, is 
now very large, and the boats are 
admirably appointed. The Danube 
Steam Navigation Company alone 
possesses 140 boats, many of which 
are engaged in tugging the large 
barges which ply on the river and 
its tributaries. ‘The whole journey 
from Vienna down into the Black 
Sea can be made by water; and, 
when the river is very low, special 
boats, drawing only eighteen inches 
of water, are employed for clearing 
the Iron Gates and other rapids. It 
is but justice to say that the arrange- 
ments for the comfort and conve- 
nience of travellers on board the 
larger steamers are excellent. 
Taking the train, we cross the 
river about three miles below the 
city by a bridge about 600 yards 
across, and catch a view of the 
island of Loban, which was occu- 
pied by Napoleon with his army in 
1809, previous to the decisive battle 
of Wagram, in which the power of 
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Austria was for a time crushed, and 
which resulted in ‘ The Peace of 
Vienna” on the 14th October of 
the same year. The country, as 
far as the March which separates 
Austria from Hungary, is exceed- 
ingly tame.; but after crossing a 
small stream, and the range of the 
Little Carpathians, which here strike 
the Danube from the north, we find 
ourselves on Hungarian ground, and 
presently draw up at the city of 
Presburg, one of the ancient capitals 
of the country. 

Presburg lies along the eastern 
base and slopes of the vine-clad hills 
which rise to the back of the city. 
The situation is highly picturesque, 
as it commands a view of the Danube, 
which washes the southern side of 
the city. On a platform 273 feet 
above the river stands the ruins of 
the Schloss, the residence and for- 
tress of Magyar kings. In front of 
this rise the towers of the Gothic 
cathedral, and beyond the city the 
eye wanders down the course of the 
river and over the great plains of 
Hungary, which here begin to im- 
press the mind of the traveller. It 
was by the battle of Presburg, 
fought in the year 907, that the 
Magyars became masters of Hun- 
gary, and have continued down to 
the present day the dominant race. 

The monotonous course of the 
river for many miles is only broken 
by the fortification of Komorn, 
planted in a strong position at the 
confluence of the.Waag with the 
Danube. On approaching Gran, 
however, we enter upon one of the 
old volcanic districts of Hungary, 
diversified by hill and dale, and 
planted with numerous fruitful vine- 
yards. The traveller's eye is agree- 
ably relieved by the lofty dome 
and portico of the Cathedral of 
Gran, as they rise above the plain. 
Gran is probably the second place 
of importance in Hungary. It is 
the seat of the Primate—a spiritual 
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potentate of more than ordinary con- 
sequence — the representative of 
those prelates of feudal times who 
were sovereigns in their own right, 
and could place themselves at the 
head of a numerous retinue of 
retainers. The Prince Primate of 
Hungary extends his sway over a 
considerable tract of country; his 
revenue is considered to reach from 
80,000/. to 100,000/. per annum, and 
he is attended bya body-guard drawn 
from his own retainers. The cathe- 
dral occupies the site of an ancient 
fortress, standing on a platform over- 
looking the river, and in its general 
structure is built after the model of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. The interior 
is highly decorated ; and beneath its 
roof rest the bones of St. Stephen, 
the first Christian King of Hungary, 
who founded the archiepiscopal see 
of Gran in the year 1001. Near to 
the cathedral is the residence of the 
Primate himself, a plain but massive 
structure. 

At Waitzen, the course of the 
river, which hitherto has been from 
west to east, suddenly changes to the 
south, and so continues as far as its 
junction with the Drave, a distance 
of nearly 200 miles. On turning the 
elbow, we soon come within sight of 
the modern capital, a twin city, 
through whieh rolls from end to 
end the Danube. It is here a noble 
stream, from 400 to 500 yards in 
breadth, and of a depth sufficient to 
float large steamers. On the right 
bank rises the city of Buda, or Ofen, 
lying at the base of an abrupt range 
of hills, with two eminences—that to 
the south crowned by the fortifica-. 
tions of the Blocksberg, and that to, 
the north by the Royal Palace off 
Hungary, with its accompanying 
buildings. On the left, and stretoh; 
ing for a wide space over the flat 
plain, is the city of Pesth, presenting 
a river frontage of noble streets, 
squares, and- public buildings. The 
two cities, once rivals, have now 
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been united by a suspension bridge, 
constructed by the English engineer, 
T. Clark, and completed in 1849. 
With the exception of Telford’s 
bridge over the Menai Straits, I 
know of no structure of the kind at 
once so massive, so useful, so orna- 
mental. The two piers which sup- 
port the chains rise to a height of 
150 feet above the river. Steamers 
and barges pass and repass under 
the roadway, while a constant double 
stream of foot-passengers and wag- 
gons—each keeping its proper side— 
wends its way from shore to shore. 
Crossing with the stream, we walk 
to the foot of the Castle-hill, and 
take our seats in the Bergbahn 
(mountain railway), and are quietly 
drawn up a steep incline, at the head 
of which we find ourselves on the 
parapets of the castle, commanding 
a wide view of the capital, of the 
river, and of the plains beyond, till 
they are lost at the base of the dis- 
tant Carpatbians. 

Buda-Pesth is acity full of interest. 
The river flowing down in astraight 
course at the base of the Blocksberg 
presents physical features which give 
the capital of Hungary an interest 
surpassing that of Vienna itself. 
The Hungarians are proud of their 
chief city, and are sparing no pains 
to make it worthy of a great nation. 
Its educational establishments, its 
museums and galleries, its public 


and private buildings, some of which, 


of noble dimensions are even now 
rising up, its wharf by the river side 
filled with merchandize, its large 
corn-mills and factories, all bespeak 
the existence of public spirit and en- 
terprise, which is likely to be fostered 
under the existing enlightened and 
liberal policy of the Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary. 
From Pesth, all the way to 


Baziasch, the Danube flows through 
great plains, in a course the monotony 
of which is only broken by the hills 
around Fiinfkirchen, the fortifica- 
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tions of Peterwardein, and those of 
Belgrade on the borders of Servia. 
In the wars between Austria and 
Hungary, and between the latter 
country and Turkey, these fortifica- 
tions have seen various vicissitudes, 
and have fallen into the hands of 
successive captors. At Belgrade the 
traveller bids farewell to the West. 
New costumes meet his eye; man- 
ners and customs, religion, language, 
even the landscape and the rich glow 
of the evening sky, all remind him 
that he is entering on a new world ; 
here the East and West blend to- 
gether. 

At Baziasch, we arrive at the 
eastern limits of the central plain of 
Hungary. Here the Southern Car- 
pathians bend round to the south 
and strike the Danube valley ; the 
railway terminates ; and henceforth 
the only mode of travelling is by 
steamer or the rude waggon of the 
country. Between this point and 
the Iron Gates is to be found the 
finest scenery in the whole course of 
the river. An exceedingly good 
road, constructed by the government, 
leads}the whole way to Orsova, along 
the northern banks; and the tra- 
veller ought, if possible, to go down 
the stream to Orsova in the steamer 
and return by the road. 

At Baziasch the river is about a 
mile in breadth. To the north and 
east rise the Carpathians, clothed to 
their summits with forests of oak, 
beech, and scrub, amongst which the 
wild vine entwines itself, or hangs 
in festoons of foliage presenting, in 
autumn, tints of wonderful bril- 
liancy. The terminus is a busy 
place. Here immense numbers of 
woolly pigs are collected for trans- 
port to Pesth and Vienna. Two 
trains, with large numbers of pas- 
sengers, are daily shipped on board 
the steamers for the descent of the 
river, or are transferred to the trains 
for the journey to Pesth. There 
is also a large traffic in merchan- 
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dise, and a depdt for coal, which is 
brought from the mines at Berzaska, 
about 25 miles to the northward. 
Here the dress of the Wallachian 
inhabitants at once strikes the eye 
as peculiar, The men wear a tunic 
or shirt of calico reaching below 
the loins, and gathered in round the 
waist by a very broad leather belt, 
fastened by buckles. They have 
short trousers of the same material, 
and the legs below the knee are en- 
cased in cloth bound round with the 
thongs which fasten the leather 
sandals to the feet. A little “ Jim- 
Crow” felt hat completes the 
costume. The dress of the women 
is still more peculiar. Over a bodice 
and petticoat of white cotton is sus- 
pended from the waist an outer 
garment, more for ornament than 
use, consisting of a fringe, or plaited 
folds of worsted cord, generally 
bright crimson in colour, and 
hanging down, both before and 
behind, below the knee. Bright- 
coloured kerchiefs adorn the head, 
and the maidens generally wear 
a necklace of gold or copper 
coins, according to their means. The 
Wallachs are the labourers, “ the 
hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,” while the Magyars disdain 
menial work of any kind. 
Occasionally, in driving along the 
road, the traveller meets a waggon 
filled with dark, swarthy men, and 
brightly-dressed and rather hand- 
some women, less dark-complexioned 
than the other sex; these are gip- 
sies, whose encampments are to be 
found, here and there, throughout 
this region. Their features are 
wonderfully Eastern, but their camps 
are very much like those to be found 
in England, except that they are 
generally surrounded by groups of 
dark-skinned little boys and girls 
who consider clothes of any kind 
an unnecessary incumbrance. The 
villages are generally built of timber, 
sometimes plastered with mud, and 
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with projecting roofs ; dogs, poultry, 
and pigs abound, apparently equally 
welcome to the inside of the houses 
with the human inhabitants. The 
pigs, indeed, form the staple article 
of food, and by their tawny hides, 
long legs, dark snouts, and bristling 
manes proclaim their close relation- 
ship to the wild swine of the Tran- 
sylvanian forests. 

Taking our places in the steamer, 
we are under weigh for the Iron 
Gates and the Gorge of Kasan; and, 
for a distance of sixty miles, we pass 
through scenery the grandest in the 
whole course of the river from Ger- 
many to the Black Sea. 

For some time after leaving 
Baziasch the river is very broad, 
and the,barren, rocky group of hills, 
with valleys often choked by drifting 
sands, which rises along the right 
bank, presents, under a glowing, 
sultry sky, very much the aspect 
of desert scenery. Some distance 
farther down, however, vegetation 
again creeps over hill and dale, and 
rocks of limestone, sandstone, and 
other strata of Secondary age rise in 
bold cliffs from the water’s edge, or 
high up amongst the hills. Occa- 
sionally, where the ground is favour- 
able, are farmsteads, fields of maize, 
and pasture lands ; and where a pro- 
montory juts out into the stream, or 
a solitary island happens to lie in a 
favourable position, a little fisher- 
man’s hut may be seen, and hard-oy, 
his punt, nets, and tackle, prepared 
to entrap the unwary sturgeon as he 
hugs the margin of the stream in his 
upward journey. Notwithstanding 
the muddy waters in which he lives, 
the sturgeon’s flesh is delicate, and 
is a favourite dish on board the 
steamers. 

The approach to the defile of 
Kasan is exceedingly striking. On 
turning a bend of the river, the eye 
rests upon a lofty peak towering 
high into the air ubove the right 
bank of the river, and almost in the 
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course of the stream. The banks 
of the stream, which had been 
nearly a mile apart, now gradually 
close in, and form a ridge about 700 
feet above the water, which, by the 
conformity of outline on either side, 
may be supposed once to have 
stretched right across the course of 
the stream. It is now, however, 
cut through by a deep channel, only 
180 yards in width, through which 
the whole volume of water forces a 
passage. This is the entrance to 
the celebrated Gorge of Kasan. It 
might have been supposed that the 
stream would here attain an extra- 
ordinary velocity ; but this is much 
less than might be anticipated, owing 
to the depth of the river bed, which, 
according to Bedeker, is 2)0 feet. 
On entering this narrow gateway, 
we find ourselves amidst river 
scenery surpassing in grandeur that 
of the Rhine, or, probably, of any 
river in Europe. The rocks of 
limestone rise on either hand in 
sheer precipices, plunging vertically 
below the waters, and culminating 
in elevations of 2200 feet in the 
great cliff which first catches the eye 
when approaching the entrance to 
the gorge. These cliffs are adorned 
with trees and vegetation wherever 
plant-life can find a footing ; and 
high above the highest cliff, in the 
clear blue air, a large dark object is 
seen, slowly moving in long sweeps 
or great circles; presently another 
emerges from behind the cliff, and 
then a third, fourth, fifth, till, pre- 
sently, a score of imperial eagles 
are seen soaring aloft in great 
gyrations, and gradually approaching 
the steamboat, till, with the glass, 
you can take a leisurely survey of 
their form and plumage, and watch 
their stern and piercing eye peering 
down into the waters.* 
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Until the construction of the road 
from Baziasch to Orsova, the Gorge 
of Kasan was impassable, except for 
boats. This road follows the course 
of the left bank of the river, in 
some places formed by under-cutting 
the rocks, which rise abruptly from 
the water. But this modern road is 
only a counterpart of one much 
more ancient, the course of which 
may be frequently observed a few 
feet above the water along the right 
bank. This was the work of the 
Emperor Trajan, whose name and 
exploits are intimately associated 
with the history of this region. 
Throughout a long period in the 
latter days of the Roman Empire, 
the Danube formed a line of defence 
against the barbarians, who spread 
over the regions to the north and 
east of that river. Trajan, however, 
in order to drive’ back the tide of 
barbarism which threatened to in- 
undate the provinces of the Empire, 
undertook two campaigns against 
the Dacians, who inhabited the 
mountain region of the Southern 
Carpathians and the adjoining plains 
lying along their western base as far 
as the Theiss. On the first occa- 
sion he crossed the Danube below 
the Iron Gates, and ascending the 
valley to ‘Temesvar, gained a great 
victory at a spot still called “ Prat 
de Trajan” (a.p. 101). Between this 
time and his second expedition, 
Trajan undertook several works in 
order to open up the district on both 
sides of the river, and advance the 
prosperity of its inhabitants. In 
A.D. 103 he constructed the road 
along the southern banks already 
referred to ; this was intended pro- 
bably for a towing-path, as well as 
for foot-passengers and cattle. It 
was from six to eight feet wide, 
occasionally carried round perpen- 


* I believe these birds dart down upon any fish which may be seen near the surface. 
On one occasion I noticed an eagle swoop down through the air, but could not be 


certain whether or not it struck the surface of the water. 
hunts trout when leaping in the waters of the mountain lakes. 


In Kerry the golden eagle 
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dicular rocks by means of covered 
wooden galleries. The holes into 
which the struts were let for sup- 
porting the platform can still be 
seen. Another of Trajan’s works 
was a canal, to enable boats to pass 
ihe rapids which are called the Iron 
Gates, and are still an impediment to 
navigation. But the most important 
of his works was the bridge across 
the river at Skela-Gladova, a littie 
below the Iron Gates. The foun- 
dations of the stone piers, twenty in 
number, are still visible, and, ac- 
cording to Dio Cassius, were sur- 
mounted by wooden arches capable 
of being removed in case of neces- 
sity. Over this bridgé, which ex- 
cited the admiration of the historian, 
the Roman Emperor led his second 
expedition against the turbulent 
Dacians, and in the year a.p. 107 
Le succeeded in founding the Roman 
province of Dacia. It was upon the 
conclusion of this war that Trajan 
prepared to encounter the only rival 
which the empire yet possessed— 
the kingdom of Parthia; and under- 
took the expedition to the East, at 
first so glorious, but afterwards so 
disastrous for the Roman arms 
(a.p. 114—117). 

The grand scenery of the Danube 
terminates with the Iron Gates, 
which consist of a series of rock- 
ledges, crossing the river from side 
to side, and bounded by banks which 
are tamer than those of the Gorge 
of Kasan, The river is here 210 
yards wide, and, according to Ba- 
deker, descends with a fall of six- 
teen feet in a length of one mile 
and a half. The rushing of the 
rapids is sometimes audible at Or- 
sova, and when the river is low 
passengers and goods have to be 
transported in shallow steamboats, 
specially constructed. The moun- 
tainous region to the north is full of 
objects of historic interest, as well 
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as being picturesque in the extreme. 
The hot springs gave rise to Roman 
and more modern Turkish baths, 
and Roman remains are still visible. 
On the cliffs near Dubowa, where 
the river reaches its narrowest di- 
mensions, there is an inscription, now 
barely legible, in memory of Trajan, 
which is thus given by Bedeker :-— 


“Tup. Cesar pivi Nerv&® F. Nerva 
Traganus Aua. Germ. Pont. MAXI- 
uus. T. P. M.” 


which has a double signification, 
referring not only to the title of 
Trajan as Roman Emperor, but to 
his achievements in bridging over 
German rivers. The mountains are 
full of game. CEibenthal, a little 
village some miles north of the Dan- 
ube, is “the home of the wolf.” 
There also are to be found the Car- 
pathian bear, a species of deer, the 
wild boar, the fox and the hare. 
Hungary has been the theatre, 
from the earliest times, of successive 
invasions from the Steppes of North- 
ern and Western Asia. The first 
of these, of which we have reliable 
accounts, was the westerly migration 
of the Turanian people called the 
Chen-si, about the year B.c. 200. 
Such a movement, as Professor Raw- 
linson observes, would necessarily 
have thrown the entire previous 
population of those parts into com- 
motion, and would probably have 
precipitated them upon their neigh- 
bours.* How far this movement 
affected Hungary is uncertain ; but 
about the middle of the third cen- 
tury the Goths poured down upon 
the Roman province of Dacia and 
the plains of Hungary, and in the 
reign of the Emperor Aurelian, 
A.D. 270, the Romans retired across 
the Danube, which now became the 
northern boundary of the empire, 
leaving the regions to the north in 
the possession of the Visigoths, who, 


* “Tho Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy ” (Parthia), p. 116. 
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for about a century, seem to have 
quietly settled on their new land, 
and to have carried on peaceful in- 
tercourse with the subjects of the 
empire across the river. But now 
@ new wave of invasion poured over 
the plains of Hungary (a.p. 376). 
The Huns, led by their fierce chief- 
tain, Attila, crossed the Carpathians, 
and swept like a devouring fire over 
the plains of Hungary, and, crossing 
the Danube and then the Alps, over- 
ran the fair plains of Northern Italy. 
These were followed by the Avars, 
about the middle of the fifth century, 
who remained in possession down to 
the time of Charlemagne (.p. 789), 
who added to his empire the eastern 
and southern portions of Hungary as 
far as the Theiss. In this instance 
the direction of the tide of conquest 
had changed; but in the tenth cen- 
tury a new horde of warriors from 
the Steppes of Western Asia crossed 
the mountains from the north, and 
by the decisive battle of Presberg 
(a.p. 907) made themselves masters 
of the country. The Magyars have 
been the dominant race ever since; 
for notwithstanding the invasion of 
the Turks, and their settlement in 
Hungary during 160 years, the vic- 
tors were never naturalized, and were 
expelled by Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine, who, on the 12thAugust, 1687, 
gained a decisive victory over them 
at Mohacs, almost on the same field 
where, in 1526, the Hungarians them- 
selves were defeated ; and thus was 
the country delivered from their 
hated supremacy. 

The connection of Austria with 
Hungary dates from the fatal year 
1526, when, upon the death of 
Louis II., after the battle of Mohacs, 
the Diet elected the Archduke Fer- 
dinand of Austria King of Hun- 
gary. The sway of the House of 
Hapsburg had, however, always been 
borne with impatience, which cul- 
minated in the revolt of the Mag- 
yars in 1848-9, Fora time it seemed 
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as if Hungary would have achieved 
her independence, for the armies 
under Bem, Klapta, and Gérgey 
had driven out the Austrians, cap- 
tured the strongholds, and advanced 
almost to the walls of Vienna. But 
at this juncture Russia came to the 
rescue of Austria, and it was in vain 
for the forces of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary to hope to succeed against those 
of two empires. Under these circum- 
stances, Gérgey, who had two days 
previously received from Kossuth the 
supreme government of the country, 
surrendered to the Russian general. 
Peterwardein and Komorn surren- 
dered to the Austrians, and the war 
was brought to a close on the 27th 
September, 1849. 

Not less interesting than its poli- 
tical history is the physical history 
of Hungary. The country may be 
described as an immense plain tra- 
versed by the Danube, the Theiss, 
and other lesser streams, and en- 
closed to the north, west, and east 
by the Carpathians, and to the south 
by hills which range through Servia 
westward to the spurs of the Aus- 
trian Alps. The plains are over- 
spread by sands, gravels, and a kind 
of mud called loess, or by alluvial 
deposits underlaid by fresh-water 
limestones, or “congerien schichten,” 
&c., as laid down in the govern- 
ment survey maps, the whole of . 
which may be considered as having 
been formed beneath the waters of a 
great inland lake, or series of lakes, 
during different periods of repletion 
or partial exhaustion, dating down- 
wards from the Miocene period. 
The waters of this lake were fed by 
the old Danube, and were pent up 
within the limits marked out by the 
mountain ranges above described. 
At intervals along the skirts of the 
Carpathians, and in more central 
detached situations, volcanoes seem 
to have been in active operation, 
vomiting forth masses of trachytic 
and basaltic lava and tuff, which 
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were sometimes mingled with the 
deposits forming under the waters of 
the lakes themselves. ‘The connec- 
tion of these great sheets of water 
with the active volcanic eruptions in 
Hungary has been pointed out by 
the late Dr: Daubeny,* and, as 
proximity to water seems essential 
to volcanic activity, he properly re- 
fers the extinction of the volcanoes 
to the drainage of the lakes. 

And now the question arises, By 
what means were these great sheets 
of water drained? And here we 
refer again to the Gorge of Kasan, 
and the ridge about 700 feet above 
the present surface of the stream, 
which, as already suggested, appears 
to have once barred the passage of 
the river. At this time the waters 
must have been pent up several 
hundred feet above their present 
surface, and thus thrown back over 
the plains of Hungary. It was only 


necessary that this barrier should be 
cut through in order to lay dry these 
plains by draining the lakes. This 
was probably effected partly by the 
ordinary process of river excava- 
tion, and partly by the formation of 
underground channels, scooped out 
amongst the limestone rocks of the 
gorge. These two modes of excava- 
tion acting together may have has- 
tened the lowering of the channel 
and the drainage of the plains above 
considerably ; nevertheless, the time 
required for such a work must have 
been very extended, and it would 
appear that, while the great inland 
lakes were being drained, the vol- 
canic fires were languishing, and 
ultimately became extinct. Hungary 
thus presents us with phenomena 
analogous to those which are to be 
found in the volcanic district of 
central France. 


DEATH AND LIFE. 


By the eye whose glance unheeding 
Still seems full of eager pleading ; 
By the lip whose trembling motion 
Quivers with a dumb devotion ; 

By the spent and failing breath, 


This must be—oh, this is Death ! 


By the spirit undismayed ; 

By the soul so surely stayed ; 

By the hope whose steady light 
Brightest shines on darkest night, 
Quenchless in that deadly strife, 


This must be—oh, this is Life! 


A. S. Martin. 
. 


* “ Volcanos,” chap. v. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


“Mark my words, Georgie, you 
will be sorry for all this. I warned 
you, and told you no good would 
come of such a thing. Oliver 
Frost—if he marries you—won’t 
have a penny, and I should have 
thought you would have had too 
much pride to marry the son of 
such a fellow as Colonel Frost. He 
broke my father’s heart—I might 
almost say he killed him; and yet 
you coolly get up a flirtation with 
his son.” 

There was nothing cool about 
me as Gerald spoke—Gerald, with 
his face set into a certain hard and 
bitter look, which I knew and 
dreaded. 

My unlucky cheeks were scarlet, 
and my eyes were trembling with 
brimming tears, as I said,— 

“You are very unkind, Gerald.” 

**No; I am kind! Such a mar- 
riage—though it is simple nonsense 
to talk about such an impossibility— 
would be an offence to my father’s 
memory. I am the head of the 
family. I tell you, I won’t allow 
it! I shall tell my mother so.” 

“ My mother likes him — very 
much.” 

“Fiddlesticks! Women are easily 
pleased. She will see the right 
view of it when I speak to her.” 

“Ah, Gerald! Gerald! don’t— 
don’t be cruel!” 

“It’s of no use, Georgie—not a 
bit. I've made up my mind. If 
you persist in this folly, I have 
done with you! Choose between 
us. Remember, Oliver Frost, if he 
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marries you, will be a beggar! I 
know that. Independently of that, 
none of his name should marry a 
Lisle !”’ 

“Gideon Frost has put you up 
to all this,” I said, angrily. “I 
know why he spoke to you.” 

“You are very much mistaken,” 
said Gerald. ‘On the contrary, 
Gideon is the best soul in the 
world, and he is anxious to smooth 
down matters, and to allow the 
marriage—I can tell you that.” 

‘*We are very much obliged to 
him,” I said, with an unsuccessful 
attempt at irony— “very much 
obliged indeed to him.” 

“Ah! you're prejudiced against 
him, I know that,” said Gerald, 
angrily. “But I assure you that 
he seems to be most anxious to be 
friendly, and spoke very well and 
properly about it. He even said 
he would break it to his father.” 

“When there is anything to be 
‘broken,’ as Mr. Gideon Frost calls 
it, we shall let him know,” I re- 
plied, in as great a passion as I ever 
was in all my life; for Gerald’s 
words proved how accurately Oliver 
had gauged his half-brother’s cha- 
racter. Henceforth, I would be on 
my guard. Not another word, good 
or bad, would I say on the subject. 

I contented myself with thinking 
that, in a few days more, I should 
be at home again. Then I would 
tell all to my mother, and I knew 
very well that she would not allow 
auy far-fetched scruples to interfere 
between me and the whole happi- 
ness of my life. We loved each 
other; there was a certainty, 
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one way or other, of a fair provi- 
sion of the bread and butter of life 
—my mother would make her home 
with us, and we would be as happy 
as the day was long ! 

If only Gerald would listen to rea- 
son! Must there always be the one 
bitter drop in our cup of sweet- 
ness? but for my brother’s opposi- 
tion, I think I would have been too 
happy. 

The day came at last when I 
was to leave London. 

What a visit that had been! 
But the other day I passed by that 
house in Eaton-place where I had 
known such wonderful happiness, 
and a stolid policeman that passed 
me must have been surprised, for I 
found unbidden tears falling down 
my face! Lady Augusta, kind as 
ever, bade me the warmest of 
good-byes. She and “her old 
man” were about to set forth on a 
succession of visits, and it was not 
likely that we should soon meet 
again. 

She had never directly asked me 
asto my flirtation with Mr. Frost ; 
but, for all that, she knew all 
about it. 

‘You will tell Mrs. Lisle all 
about it, Georgie?” she said, as 
she kissed me, and held my hand in 
her own tiny ones. ‘ No secrets 
from your mother, Georgie! ” 

**T will tell her all,” I said, re- 
turning the pressure of her kind 
hand. 

** And you will write to me, and 
let me know all about it? I met 
Doctor Spedding just now, and he 
was going down to Chesterholt 
to-day ; he says the colonel can’t 
live long. I only wonder he has 
lived so long with the very odious 
wife he has.” Then the bell began 
to ring, and I had to take my 
place in the railway-carriage. The 
whistle gave its hideous, unearthly 
scream, and the train glided out of 
the vast station—the last peep of 
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Lady Augusta’s pretty face show- 
ing me that she had tears in her 
eyes, though she was smiling at me. 

Gerald had not been to say 
good-bye. He said he was too 
busy to spare time to come with 
me to the station—perhaps he was. 
I missed his dear face and familiar 
voice, and carried back with me to 
Abbotts-Gift but a sad remembrance 
of him. He was very much changed. 
His London life did not seem to 
agree with him, his face had grown 
paler, his eyes darker and sadder 
than usual. 

Well, in the good time that was 
coming for us all, Gerald would be 
a sharer in our happiness! All his 
prejudices would be forgotten! 
Who could resist Oliver's happy 
manner and influence? And if we 
could but keep our secret for a little 
longer, Oliver would be a rich man, 
and Gerald (darling Gerald still, 
even though so unamiable) would 
partake of the universal peace and 
plenty. 

It had been early summer-time 
when I left home. When I re- 
turned, the first brilliancy and lustre 
of the prime of the year was chang- 
ing. The great woods of Castle 
Derring, which I could now look at 
with the most perfect equanimity, 
were of a uniform dark green, soon 
there would be faint tinges of 
autumnal yellow in the foliage and 
a riper gold in the waving corn- 
fields. 

Very glad was I to come home. 
And very glad was my dear 
mother to have me once more with 
her ; she had not been lonely, she 
said—friends were very kind ; the 
squire called frequently, and so did 
Ethel; she was only too glad that 
I had had such a pleasant time. 

Picture to yourselves our little 
sitting-room, with the dim, friendly 
‘“gloaming” of the July evening 
presenting our old furniture and 
belongings in the most favourable 
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light, the round tea-table set out 
with the quaint blue china, and 
crisp, hot cakes and fragrant butter, 
which, I think, no money could buy 
in London. 

And there sits my mother, in her 
well-worn, shabby black silk dress, 
and plain black China-crépe shawl, 
looking so delicate and gentle, and 
a little amused at my descriptions of 
London and its wonders. 

I feel myself wonderfully smart 
and fine, for I have the pretty 
travelling dress on, which has still 
the gloss of newness upon it ; and 
altogether I am a much grander 
young lady (as far as my wardrobe 
is concerned) than I was two 
months ago. 

“I suppose tea at this hour seems 
strange to you,” says my mother, 
“after late London hours?” 

“Late indeed!” I reply; “we 
never dreamt of dining before nine. 
It was so funny at first !”’ 

Then we began to talk of Gerald. 

How did he look, how did he 
seem to be? was he in good spirits ? 
would he soon come home for a 
holiday? I’m afraid I rather tinted 
my account of our darling with a 
little rose-colour, but what could I 
do? I could not find it in my 
heart to say that he looked ill, that 
he was depressed and silent, or 
that I had heard Lady Augusta 
speak of him as a lad who was 
beginning dangerous courses. 

I was so very happy myself, I 
must needs try and make her 
happy, too. 

Then I had to tell her my secret. 

I began it by sitting down on a 
low stool at her feet (as I used to 
do, not so very long ago, when I 
was a child), and I took her pretty 
thin hand and fondled it, and put it 
up to my hot cheek, and tried to 
delay my confession for even a few 
moments. 

In the silence of the room I 
seemed to hear—I did hear—my 
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unlucky heart thump against my 
dress. At last, out it came, with- 
out much preamble. 

“ Mother, I am engaged to Oliver - 
Frost!” 

** Georgie! what do you mean?” 

Then, to mend matters, I began 
to cry. 

‘“*He loves me, mother, and he 
told me so; and I promised to love 
him. I do love him, dearly!” 

“Are you serious? do you 
know what you are saying? Oh, 
Georgie! why didn’t I hear all 
this before ?”’ 

“Dearest, sweetest mother! I 
only knew it a few days ago! I 
only waited till I should see you. 
And I was so happy—and you won’t 
be unkind to him, will you, no 
matter what Gerald says?” 

“And what does Gerald say 
about it?” 

“Oh, he says—but you won’t 
listen to him, mother ?—that it is 
wrong of me to care for Oliver, 
that Colonel Frost was such a bad 
man, and behaved so badly to dear 
papa, that I ought not to think of 
it! But you know, after all, Oliver 
isn’t his father! and Colonel Frost 
is just as unkind to poor Oliver as 
he was to dear papa, and so Oliver 
has no one in the wide world but 
me!” 

My mother listened to this speech 
very gravely. 

“T am very, very sorry, my dear 
Georgie! Iagree with Gerald, that 
such a marriage seems very little 
to be desired indeed. May I ask, 
what does Colonel Frost think of 
it?” 

“Oh, he doesn’t know a word of 
it!” said I. “He’s dying—poor, 
wicked old fellow !—and won't live, 
the doctors say, a month. dut 
Oliver can’t tell him, as he is so ill. 
You see Oliver will be very rich, 
and we’ll all be so happy—all to- 
gether! and darling Gerald will have 
no need to go puzzling his brains 
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out in London, Oliver will help 
him.” 

In spite of all my flattering 
castles in the air, my mother was 
sorry to hear my secret. 

“T have long ago forgiven 
Colonel Frost,;’? she said, “and I 
like Oliver very well—don’t you 
think that strong enough, Georgie ? 
or must I say I love him ?—but I 
would much rather see you married 
to another. It is surely a strange 
fate that brought you together !” 

“* Mother!” I said, looking up at 
her very anxiously (for, remember, 
I felt as though I were pleading for 
my life), ‘‘say you will love him 
as you love Gerald! It will break 
my heart if I have to give him 
up!” 

“T don’t know what to say !—and 
it seems but the other day that you 
were a child, and now two gentle- 
men are beseeching for your hand! 
I’m afraid I won’t have my little 
Georgie long with me!” 

‘** Always, I never will leave you, 
mother! Only fancy how happy 
we will be! Chesterholt will be 
Oliver’s; we will all live together ; 
and you will have two sons, instead 
of one!” 

And then—God bless her !—my 
poor mother gave way, and she 
cried and I cried, and we laid our 
wet cheeks together, for comfort. 

How long we sat there, talking 
and planning, and hoping and fear- 
ing, I don’t know; but, at all 
events, till the red, round, beautiful 
moon rose in a purple sky over the 
far hills, and shed floods of light 
into our small room. 

A half-promise was all I could 
prevail on my mother to give me; 
she would wait till she saw Oliver, 
and then—but that was all I cared 
for; I felt sure if he spoke, all 
would come right. 

“T hoped it would have been 
Mr. Derring,” my mother said, with 
a sigh and a smile. 
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“The dear old squire!” said I. 
“TI think he was a little mad to 
have thought of such a thing!” 

“Gerald would have liked it 
better,” said my mother. 

“Yes; but then Gerald is not to 
marry either of them! I like Mr. 
Derring very much, but oh! I 
wouldn’t marry him, if I were to 
live to be an old maid as old as 
Methuselah ! ” 

“And when am I to see this 
wonderful Oliver of yours?” said 
my mother. 

“‘ Very soon. you may be sure!” 
I said. ‘“ He had to go to Chester- 
holt yesterday, his father is so ill, 
and if he can, he will come in a 
day or two. But, mother!” 

‘* Well, Georgie, any more mys- 
teries ? ”’ 

“No; but remember, you mustn’t 
say a word to Gerald, because he is 
a great friend of a horrid, detest- 
able stepbrother of Oliver’s, and 
if Gerald knew of our engagement 
this nasty Gideon Frost would hear 
of it, and perhaps make mischief 
with his father, and make Oliver 
lose Chesterholt.”’ 

‘*My dearest Georgie! where 
did you learn such language? How 
do you know that this Gideon 
Frost is deserving of such epithets?” 

“Oh, I have seen him, mother! 
you need only look at his sly, fat, 
white face, to know that he is cruel, 
and mean, and false; and he would 
like to make poor Oliver quarrel 
with his father, if there were any 
chance of his altering his will.” 

My mother sighed again. 

‘It is a bad business, I fear, my 
child. I dislike the idea of family 
mysteries. I can only say, a good 
deal depends upon Mr. krosts ex- 
planation. If he were his own 
master—” 

‘© Oh, don’t call him ‘ Mr. Frost!’ 
call him Oliver. He is his own 
master; he will be quite independ- 
ent. I willnever love—never marry 
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anyone else; it wiil break my heart 
to give him up!” 

‘** Well, at all events, it is time to 
go to bed,” said my mother, after we 
had discussed the subject, and turned 
it and twisted it into every form. 

** It seems a horrid thing to have 
to speculate about Colonel Frost’s 
death,” I said; “but you know, 
mother, he has always been a very 
strict, unkind father ; and, besides, 
Oliver can’t keep him alive—he wi// 
die; and then, unless he alters his 
will, Oliver will be quite rich. It 
won't be very long to keep the secret 
for one month from Gerald, and 
only for that—” my mother held up 
her hand—* well, that unpleasant 
Gideon Frost, we need not keep it 
hidden from him at all.” 

“Not another word to-night, 
Georgie, about it,’ said my mother. 
“TI feel as if I were in a dream. 
Good night, my darling, good 
night!” 

And I could not get her to say 
a word more. 

The very next day letters came 
from Oliver. He was at Chester- 
holt ; his father was dying ; some- 
times totally unconscious, sometimes 
quite himself—and, from all accounts, 
a most unpleasant self it was. He 
wrote very fully to my mother, and 
enclosed a letter, a long, precious, 
over-flowing letter, to me. 

“I may have it?” I asked, anxi- 
ously ; and my mother, half dubi- 
ously, gave it to me. 

It was the first letter I had re- 
ceived from him; I ran away with 
it, like a miser, hugging the priceless 
treasure to my bosom, and gloated 
over it in secret. My mother read 
hers; and then we had consultation 
number two. And at last, hoping 
and fearing, and very much dread- 
ing Gerald’s anger when he should 
hear the truth, she told me she would 
write to Oliver, and give a condi- 
tional consent. (I have that first 
letter of his very carefully folded 
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and laid by, and when I die it will 
go to the grave with me.) 

People say there is no such thing 
as real happiness in this world. 
Pooh! don’t credit it. 

It may be fleeting—it is, but it is 
very real, while it lasts. I was 
almost too happy—too happy to eat, 
to sleep, to do anything but ponder 
over my great share of happiness ; I 
hardly cared just then to look for- 
ward. Oh, God! had I been able 
to see what that future held in store 
forus? ‘ Man is born to sorrow.” 
Yes, I know all that very well; but 
the cup that was proffered to my 
lips was of exceeding bitterness. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


AND now, coming to the darkest and 
saddest part of my story, I hesi- 
tate to write about it, as a child, 
who, having to tread the pathway 
through a dark and lonely wood, 
pauses, and falters, unwilling to enter 
the solitude, familiar though it may 
be. 

From the greatest height of hap- 
piness, when all things seemed so 
fair and promising, I fell into such 
black, hopeless misery, that when it 
was night, I prayed God it were 
morning, and when morning came, 
I longed for the friendly shades of 
night. 

A week of pleasant anticipation 
passed away at home. The purple 
hills stood out clear and distinct in 
the soft summer air, already in the 
harvest fields the earliest sheafs 
were gathered. And when one is 
very, very happy, the summer, with 
its hundred beauties, and lands over- 
flowing with fruits and flowers, is 
such a delightful time ! 

The squire came to see us very 
soon after my return home. Witha 
painful consciousness, I felt that 
there was something almost wistful 
in the many inquiries he made about 
my visit to London. 
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Did I like London ? was I very 
gay ? didn’t the country seem very 
quiet in contrast to 'the noise and 
excitement of town ?, 

I should have liked to have run 
away when Mr. Derring called, but 
my mother begged me to stay. 

** My dear, it would seem so un- 
kind,” she said; so I stayed, and 
answered his questions at random, 
and was most devoutly glad when 
he went away. 

I had told my mother about 
Gerald’s assertion as to the donor of 
my mysterious ornament. 

*“ And if it really was Mr. Der- 
ring who sent it, I wish very much 
I could return it to him. I feel as if 
I were somehow a cheat in keeping 
itnow. What do you think ?” 

And she had replied that she did 
not see how I was possibly to act 
uponamereidea; she still thought the 
thing had been sent by one of her 
family. 

** And if even it were the squire 
who sent it, he certainly did not 
mean to have his share in the mat- 
ter known. I would not fret about 
it if I were you.” 

But still I wished ‘the thing were 
at the bottom of the Dead Sea. 

We had been talking of it, and I 
could see that my mother had still a 
leaning to my “alliance” with the 
squire (her heart was only half given 
to my engagement with Oliver), 
when knock, knock, knock went 
the hall door-rapper. 

Well I knew that sound, for I had 
learned to distinguish it perfectly 
even at Eaton-place, where the visi- 
tors were legion. 

“Oliver, mother! ’tis Oliver!” 
I said, jumping for very joy. Iran 
to the door. For none other than 
I should bid him welcome. 

My hands trembled so that I 
could hardly pull back the bolt. 
Yes, it was Oliver ! 

“ Georgie!” nothing more, I was 
in his great, strong arms, lifted off 
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the ground, held close to his heart 
that beat so fast with hope and all 
joyful anticipations ! 

He kissed me once, twice, half-a- 
dozen times, then took both my 
hands in his, and holding me a little 
from him, looked into my face. 

“ And so, you see, here lam! I 
hadn’t time to write a line”’ (at that 
time telegrams were not in such 
country districts). “Are you glad 
to see me?” 

“Very, very glad! too glad!” [ 
said, looking up at him, almost in- 
clined to cry for very happiness ; and 
as a reward for this little speech, 
the dark moustache brushed my lips 
and cheek again. 

“ Come and see my mother, won’t 
you?” I said, as he seemed not at 
all disposed to leave the tiny porch, 
where he was in imminent peril of 
knocking his head against the 
roof. 

“Of course; but what.a hurry 
you’rein! ‘Tellme once more youre 
glad to see me—only once more!” 

“No, I won’t, notonce more! don’t 
you believe me?” But to make 
amends for my refusal I put my head 
down—not on his shoulder, for he 
was too tall, but on his arm, and I 
rested there, as if it were my proper 
place. 

My mother was very good. Per- 
haps she, too, remembered when 
she was young, and when the hand- 
some Lieutenant Lisle came wooing 
her in the spring-time of her life. 
At all events, she let us alone. 
And so presently I brought my 
tall lover into the sunny little 
parlour, and my mother blushed a 
little over her fair face, and they 
shook hands; and Oliver wouldn’t 
sit down, but stood, leaning over 
my chair, as if he were half 
afraid someone were going to carry 
me off bodily from him. 

“Mrs. Lisle,” he said, a little 
nervously, “Georgie has told me 
that you have been very, very kind, 
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and that you know why I come 
here.” 

“TI was surprised to hear it, I 
confess, Mr. Frost,” said my mother. 
“It seems that Colonel Frost is 
averse, or would be averse, to your 
marrying my daughter. This seems 
to me to be a great objection.” 

My hand found its way into 
Oliver’s at this point of the dis- 
course, for things seemed to look 
gloomy. 

“TJ don’t think it would be any 
reason at all for preventing our 
marriage, Mrs. Lisle. I love 
Georgie, she loves me, and it would 
be very hard, I think, to ruin our 
happiness for ever, merely because 
of the fanciful objection of any 
man.” 

“Tt may seem hard,” said my 
mother ; “ but you must allow that 
a parent’s wishes ought to have 
weight. I am afraid to give en- 
couragement to such an engage- 
ment. On the other hand, you are 
both very young; why not waita 
little? Time may befriend you— 
may change Colonel Frost’s feel- 
ings ; many things may happen.” 

“I’m afraid he would think it 
very hard to agree to such a con- 
dition,” said Oliver, gravely, yet 
with a certain change in his voice, 
which I knew very well told of some 
pleasant feeling. ‘ ButI came here 
to-day to tell you that you need no 
longer object, because my father 
does the same. That is at an end, 
thank God.” 

“ Oliver!” said I, squeezing his 
hand, and looking up at him, ‘‘ what 
has happened ?” 

‘IT have come direct from 
Chesterhoit. I went there, hearing 
that a sudden and serious change 
had taken place in my father’s con- 
dition. I found him very ill, but 
quite sensible. As usual, Mrs. 
Frost, my stepmother, was with 
him. Perhaps she cares for him. 
At all events, she seldom leaves 
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him; and when she was in the 
room my father only spoke in 
monosyllables tome. She did leave 
it for a few minutes, and then, very 
much to my surprise, he asked me 
if Gideon had spoken the truth, 
when he said I wished to marry a 
daughter of Major Lisle.” 

** Oh, Oliver! and what did you 
say ?” I asked. 

“‘ Georgie, I will confess to you 
that I was tempted. An evil spirit 
whispered to me, that if I made an 
evasive reply, in all probability, 
stupor would again intervene, and I 
would be spared the need of run- 
ning the risk of losing my iuheri- 
tance. I did hesitate for one 
moment, Then, as I looked at my 
father’s blanched face, the dim eyes 
that were already closing upon the 
sight and wonders of this world, I 
made up my mind. I would not 
win my darling by a lie!” 

“You told all to your father?” 
said my mother. 

*T told him all,” he answered. 
“TI spoke as shortly as I could, for 
I could see, Georgie, that he, poor 
old man, dreaded his wife’s re- 
turn.” 

“I knew it all before,” said my 
father. ‘‘They took good care to 
tell me. Listen, Oliver !—put your 
ear down close to my lips. I don’t 
want them to hear. Marry the girl 
you love. I feel now I have been 
to blame. I am dying—going be- 
fore the Judge, and must meet Lisle 
there. I hope he forgave me! I 
know I was in the wrong, not he.” 

My mother had her handker- 
chief to her eyes, her soft heart was 
touched ; neither was Oliver quite 
unmoved. 

“ Poor man!” said my mother. 

“He said little more; indeed, 
Mrs. Frost stole softly into the 
room, and my father made a motion 
to me to say no more, but he drew 
off one of the rings which he has 
always worn, and whispered, ‘Give 
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her this.’ Something more he 
would have said, but the faintness 
came on again, and the doctors 
say—” 

“Welt?” said I, feeling most 
heartily sorry for my many bitter 
thoughts against this poor old man, 
who, after all, was “ not so bad as 
he seemed.” 

“They say he may not speak 
again,” said Uliver. 

He took the old man’s ring from 
his own finger, where he had put it, 
and laid it in my hand. It wasa 
great, big, pompous affair; very 
costly, I suppose, as a blazing 
emerald and circle of very fine 
diamonds must needs be. Of course 
it was too large for my finger ; but, 
at least, it was a kindly token of 
goodwill and repentance. 

**So,” continued my lover, “I 
couldn’t rest till I had told you all. 
How fortunate we have been! I 
think master Gideon may do his 
best, or his worst, now.” 

‘And now Gerald may be told,” 
said I, my thoughts flying off 
speedily to our darling. How de- 
lightful it was to think of all being 
smoothed down for us. Were ever 
people in the wide world more 
blessed ! 

‘“‘T am very glad there’s no fear 
of my regiment being ordered to 
India,” said Oliver. ‘‘If it were, 
I must, of course, go.” 

“Go, Oliver! No, indeed, you 
should not!” I said, for clouds 
were gathering over the Eastern 
world just then, and sad and dis- 
mal stories came home to us in 
England, of disturbances amongst 
the native troops, and a prospect of 
a second mutiny. 

“Georgie, you know I couldn't 
leave the army if such a thing hap- 
pened! Would you like men to 
point at me, and say I had given it 
up when there was a chance of fight- 
ing ?” 

“I don’t care what they would 
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say!” I said. ‘*I would break my 
heart if you went!” 

“No, my darling,” he said, stop- 
ping my unreasonable mouth in the 
promptest manner—({my mother was 
not in the room.) 

“You would be very good and 
brave, and I should come back to 
you, perhaps a major-general !” 

“Tf you talk like that,” I said, 
“Till go away’—(as if he would 
have let me.) 

He would dine with us, but must 
return to Chesterholt that night. 
There was a train which would 
start at eight in the evening from 
Pen-mure; he could easily walk 
from our house to the town in less 
than an hour, and I could accom- 
pany him part of the way. 

I linger over that happy, happy 
day, unwilling to turn to the dark 
page that is coming. 

An odd guest or two, or half-a- 
dozen, arriving to partake of your 
hospitality, make little difference or 
fuss in a well-appointed country- 
house, with a well-stocked larder, 
and dairy, and poultry-yard; but 
with us it was another matter. 

Oliver was a welcome guest, 
therefore my mother bestirred her- 
self, and went into the kitchen, and 
had one or two little extra delicacies 
added to the dinner, and saw that 
the old-fashioned silver was bright 
as possible, and that one of the 
last cobwebbed bottles of my poor 
father’s cherished stock of Maderia 
was forthcoming for Oliver’s delec- 
tation. 

I would have helped her; but no, 
she would do it all herself, so we 
(that is, I and my lover) had that 
glorious, bright summer day to our- 
selves. Afterwards, I wished that I 
had died then. It would surely have 
been a blessed passing away, to have 
breathed my last sigh in his arms, 
before the thunder-cloud broke and 
scattered our happiness to the winds 
of heaven ! 
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We had spent a good hour in the 
quaint, old-fashioned flower-garden, 
where the big, brown bees were 
humming about, and making that 
funny, sleepy noise, which reminds 
one of summer more than anything 
else in the world. 

There would be plenty of time 
yet for us to go down by the river 
side, to seek the dear old seat, where 
he and I had met before. 

Presently a heavy step came along 
the narrow, box-bordered path which 
led to the house. 

And we saw Job Painter (his real 
name was “Job Robinson,” but he 
was by trade a painter, and so the 
country-folks called him by the 
name of his trade), with a little note 
in his hand. 

When the saw me, off went his 
furry cap, and, handing me the 
note, he said :-— 

“From Mr. Gerald, miss.”’ 

“From Gerald?” I said, in ex- 
treme surprise. 

* Yes, miss; I was in Pen-Mure, 
and the eleven train came in, and I 
see Mr. Gerald with another gentle- 
man, miss, and he giv me that there 
note for you, miss.” 

A very short note of three lines, 
scrawled in pencil. 

“ My dear Georgie,—I ran down 
for a couple of days ; I want a little 
rest. Tell the mother. I shall dine 
here with a friend, so you won't see 
me till to-night.” 

This, with his signature, was all 
the epistle contained. 

‘Thank you, Job,” I said. 
did Mr. Gerald look ?” 

“ Pretty well, Miss. A little pale 
and thin, I thought; but very hearty 
—very hearty.” 

“And who was the gentleman 
with him, Job?” 

But here Job was at a loss; “the 
gentleman was a stranger to these 
parts, a fat, small white man—with 
something loike a squint, miss.” 
“My brother Gideon,” said Oliver, 
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tome. ‘That young gentleman is 
up to something.” 

** But I am very glad that Gerald 
is coming,” I said. ‘* How pleased 
my mother will be.” 

“T shall not see him, I am afraid,” 
said Oliver; “but, no matter, if I 
can, I will run down in a day or 
two.” 

“JT wonder how Gerald contrived 
to get away?” I said. ‘ Mr. Jones 
was always very strict, and Gerald 
was not to have got any holidays, or 
leave, or whatever you call it, till 
October.” 

“To tell you the truth, Georgie, 
I don’t half like his being with 
Gideon. Don’t think me an un- 
natural beast, but Mr. Gideon Frost 
is about the very last man in the 
world to be fit for a ‘ young man’s 
companion.’ He was a sneak and a 
bully—when he dared—at school ; 
he has not mended his ways since, 
{ am sorry to say.” 

Oliver spoke with gravity; and his 
accent and look impressed me with 
the fear that he might have learned 
something about our poor Gerald’s 
affairs, which he did not like to tell 
me of. 

‘* But when we are married, my 
own darling,” went on Oliver, 
“Gerald will live with us, and I 
promise we shan’t see very much of 
Mr. Gideon. God forgive me, I 
hate his ugly face!” 

**Oh, Oliver! that is very wicked 
of you.” 

* Am I wicked? am I unnatural? 
Well, I will try not to hate him. More 
I can’t promise. And, after all, I 
ought to be magnanimous; I think 
I've check-mated him, and that he 
won't inherit Chesterholt. We 
won’t talk any more of him.” 

So we talked of other things, of 
our happy plans for the future, like 
children busy building castles on the 
sea shore, which the slowly advan- 
cing wave would sweep away. 

He would sell out, for Chester- 
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holt would give him enough to do; 
we would travel, see the wonderful 
world, of which I knew so little. 
And the evening came on, and still 
found us reluctant to say “good- 
bye ”’ to each other. 

People talk of the happiness of a 
heaven, where there is no parting ; 
why, I think if there were parting 
in that far-off world, it would be no 
heaven at all, certainly no place of 
endless bliss ! 

Not even for the space of two 
days could I bear to lose my lover. 
Everything seemed most dreary, 
blank, and void to me when he was 
gone. It was almost heaven to be 
with him, to sit by him, to feel his 
strong warm hand clasp mine, his 
breath on my cheek, his dark hair 
touching my forehead. 

But that day came to an end, as 
all other days in this world must 
come; and, with a reluctant look at 
his tell-tale watch, he found he must 
leave. 

“ Remember you promised to 
walk with me as far as the stile in 
the wood,” said he. 

So I put on my hat, and we set out. 

The sun was sinking, and the 
lower western heavens were in a 
regal blaze of gold and purple. 
Clouds of every hue were piled 
high upon each other, and a faint 
breeze was moving the thick-leaved 
trees. Down by the water meadow 
we went, crushing under our feet 
the fragrant, sad-looking meadow 
sweet, and a hundred other growths 
of plentiful summer time. 

Under the stately old trees we 
made our way by the fast-flowing 
river, rushing on its way to the sea, 
by the meadow, where the hay was 
piled up in methodical, tidy little 
cones, 

Time and tide wait for no man ; 
neither do the arbitrary railway 
trains, 

Linger we must not, though the 
thrush, high up in the tall branches, 
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seemed to bid us stay, and listen to 
his heaven-taught music. The stile 
was very near, and then his path 
lay onwards, while I must, solitary, 
wend my way home. 

But the other day, looking ‘at 
some prints, I came to an engraving 
representing very much the same 
kind of landscape as that through 
which we were passing. 

A river, tall trees, a rural stile in 
the distance, that was all. 

But the memory of that scene, 
and that evening, made me shake 
and quiver, as though a raw, un- 
healed wound were probed. 

As we came near the stile, where 
part we must, we both sighed. It 
was hard to part ! 

We stood for a few moments to 
say the few last words, to look at 
each other, and wish that we had 
not to part, and then— 

Then, from the narrow road that 
led to the stile on the other side, a 
figure came in sight. 

“Gerald!’’ we both exclaimed, 
“how lucky !” 

It was Gerald coming now over 
the queer, rude stile ; we could not 
be mistaken. 

‘*How surprised he will be to 
see us here.” 

On he came, walking, as we saw, 
unsteadily, and swaying from side 
to side. 

“Oliver,” I said, “ what is the 
matter with him ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Oliver, 
gravely. “ Wait! Hillo! Gerald! 
don’t you see us?” 

He called, Gerald looked up, and 
at us. 

Then I could see that his face 
was flushed, that his eyes were 
blood-shot, and his dress was 
muddy, as though he had fallen on 
the road. 

“ Georgie,” said he, angrily, and 
loudly, with the thick, indistinct 
horrible accents of a man not in his 
right senses. 
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“What does this man here?” 
and, as he spoke, he pushed rudely 
by Oliver, and caught hold of my 
hand. 

“Let me go, Gerald! You hurt 
me!” I said, feeling all at once a 
terror and shriuking that make me 
a very coward. 

“It is all your fault, Mr.—Mr. 
Oliver Frost! I say ’tis all your 
fault! Hang you! What do you 
mean? Don’t interfere between 
me and Miss Lisle, sir! Take that, 
then, if you will! And that—” 

In his blind rage and drunken 
fury, he struck at Oliver with his 
stick. Oliver stood his ground, 
taking care to place himself between 
me and Gerald. 

‘Gerald ! listen to me!” he said. 

But, alas ! Gerald was in no state 
to listen to any one. “I have 
nothing to say to you, sir!” he 
replied. ‘ But I insist on my sister 
going home this instant! I'll have 
no night wanderings with any 
chance fellow who may choose to 
make a fool of her ;” and in his at- 
tempt to catch hold of my arm, he 
struck Oliver full in the face. 

Then a struggle ensued. I, help- 
less, bewildered, horrified, could do 
nothing. 

It was all over in one moment. 
There was a confused struggle, 
Gerald fighting madly, and striking 
wildly with his stick. Then—ah, 
God! I see it all now! 

Oliver freed himself from my 
brother’s grasp, and Gerald, reeling, 
fell to the ground. Motionless, 
wordless, all his blind, insane fury 
passed away, he lay there, at my 
feet ! 

Oliver knelt by his side, with a 
look of white horror on his face. 

“ What have I done?” he said. 

“ He is fainting—ill—he will re- 
cover, ” I said. “Gerald! Gerald, 
darling !—dearest Gerald, look at 
me!” 


Neither word, nor look, nor 
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sign! Instead, a silence which was 
perfectly awful. 

Oliver ran to the river, and 
brought back his handkerchief 
saturated with water; he tried to 
squeeze a drop or two down the 
throat. 

“JT didn’t mean to hurt him—I 
would sooner have died myself!” he 
said, looking at a little red scratch 
near the cheek, where his hand had 
struck him in the struggle. 

“Oh, it will be nothing! He 
will be all right in a moment or, so 
won’t he, Oliver?” 

But Oliver answered not. He 
put his ear to the half-opened 
mouth ; he laid his hand on his 
breast ; then he looked up at me. 

““God help us, Georgie!” he 
said. 

“ What!” said I, 
scream, “is he dead? 
Gerald!” 

I tried to untie his neckcloth. I 
laid my cheek to his. I kissed the 
dear lips that were still warm and 
soft. “* No—oh, he’s asleep! Dead, 
he can’t be! Gerald, Gerald, 
wake!” 

When the sea gives up its dead, 
and the ground can no longer keep 
in bondage the bodies that now 
sleep so soundly, then will he wake, 
but not till then. 

But I—ah! not thinking of the 
reality—would not even let the 
thought enter my head. 

He was stunned ; but—but dead, 
oh, no! 

Oliver raised the prostrate figure, 


in almost a 
Oh, Gerald, 


and chafed the hands, then he 
looked at me.. 
“We must get help,” he said. 


“Twili go—or, if I call, some one 
must come.” 

There was agony, dread, almost 
despair in his voice. He stood 
up and shouted. The evening was 
still, and the voice rang through the 
air with distinctness. 

From the opposite side of the 
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river came a shout: “ Who calls?” 
Then Oliver cried again. 

There is no mistaking the tones 
of a voice—ot such a voice as 
Oliver’s was then. In a minute or 
two came the reply— 

“We're coming, 
coming.” 

And we, waiting in a silence more 
doleful than would have been any 
outcry, heard the splash of oars, and 
saw a boat push rapidly from the 
opposite shore. 

The rowers rowed with a will; 
even as we looked the bow ran up 
amongst the wild flowers and grass 
on the bank, and two men jumped 
on shore. 

“ Here, for God’s sake!” said 
Oliver. 

They hurried up, two labouring 
men belonging to the Castle Farm, 
who knew Gerald well. 

“ My Lord in heaven, he’s dead!” 
said one. 

“Maybe not,” said the other. 
“Raise him up, Tommy. Ah!” 
with a long breath, “he’s gone, sure 
enough.” 

“Dead!” I said, with a scream. 
“Dead! my Gerald! oh, he’s not 
dead! Oh, won’t some one run for 
a doctor? He’s only in a faint, or 
stunned!” 

The men looked at me compas- 
sionately, then at Oliver. 

He stood looking at Gerald as a 
man would stand who had been 
struck by lightning; but, as the 
man spoke, trying a word or two of 
rough comfort, he said,— 

“Yes, run for the doctor, one of 
you. You and J,” to the other man, 
“ean bring him home.” 

So they brought him home. I 
held one of the dear hands in mine, 
rubbing it, and fancying that it re- 
turned my pressure. 

Once or twice during that awful 
walk Oliver spoke to me. I could not 
make out what he said, for my ears 
were deafened, my senses not my own. 
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Yet I don’t think I screamed or 
cried. My mother met me—met 
us—at the door. If my heart had 
not been turned to stone, I should 
have pitied Oliver, who had to tell 
her that her son, ‘‘the only son of 
his mother,” was dead. 

He did it; and she? I saw her 
come and kiss her boy, and call him 
fond names, and hold his handsome 
head to her bosom, and then look 
wildly round for the help which 
there was none to give. 

Then a good God sent her tears, 
and she wept herself into a half-un- 
conscious stupor, only exclaiming, 
from time to time, “‘Gerald, Gerald!” 

Where were my tears gone to? 
I shed none. I waited, dry-eyed 
and speechless, till the doctor came. 
I waited till he came; but I knew 
very well then what he would say. 

In the midst of his own misery, 
which then I could not feel for, 
Oliver thought of mine. 

“Georgie, I would have given 
my own life for his ! Only speak one 
word to me, and look at me!” 

He tried to take my hand. 

“No,” said I; don’t — don’t 
touch me; don’t come near me! 
Don’t let me see you again, hear of 
you again!” and I pointed to the 
bed upon which Gerald lay, dead. 

My words seemed to stab him to 
the heart. 

“She don’t know what she’s a 
saying of, poor dear!” said a woman 
who had come in in the sudden 
shock and emergency. 

“Gerald,” I said, stooping down 
to the deaf ear that could not hear 
me—* Gerald, love, forgive me ! 
forgive me!” 

For though I knew he was dead, 
he looked still so life-like, that it 
seemed as though my words must 
reach him. I heard them talk in 
whispers of an inquest to-morrow. 
The squire came, and shed honest 
tears over the still pale face—and 
still I could not cry. 
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All that night I sat there, 
looking—looking at the features that 
were so composed and calm. The 
other watchers, kindly sympathizing 
folk, shook their heads, and said 
that if I “gave way’’ I would be 
better presently. ‘iy poor mother 
passed from hysteric weeping into a 
sad sleep; but, as for me, oh, would 
my eyes ever close again ? would I 
ever sleep, without seeing again the 
struggle, the fall, the prostrate 
figure on the ground ? 

When the dawn brought its soft, 
pale light I left the presence of the 
dead. A few moments of the clear, 
cool air would help me, I thought, 
to withstand the horrible thoughts 
that were crowding my brain. 

Was I going mad? Was it a 
dream, or was my boy lying cold 
and dead in the silent room ? 

The door was not latched nor 
locked; I gently opened it and 
stole out into the porch. 

“Georgie!” whispered a voice 
that I knew very well. I shook 
from head to foot, and put out my 
hand to prevent him from coming 
near me. 

In my wild, almost insane grief, 
I felt as if Oliver had murdered my 
brother; had he not struck him the 
blow which caused his death ? 

** Won’t you look at me, speak to 
me? Qh, my love! my own! my 
life! you will kill me if you shun 
me. My darling! reproach me if 
you will; but have some pity! think 
what I must feel!” 

“ What you feel!” I said, in the 
same low voice with which we all 
pay involuntary respect to the 
presence of the departed. 

“ Ah, I didn’t think of that! But 
listen to me, Oliver—don’t come 
close nor touch me: never, never 
again will I speak to you, or hear 
your voice, or see you! If I loved 
you once, I hate you now—for you 
are my brother’s murderer !” 

Spite of my prohibition, Oliver 
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made a step forwards and caught 
hold of my hands. 

“Georgie,” he said, looking at 
me with a face which looked ghastly 
and stern in the early morning light, 
“do you mean what you say?” 

*Oh, would to God it weren’t 
true! I have been with my darling, 
my Gerald, the long, long night. 
Do you know that he is dead? that 
you killed him? Go—TI hate you, 
I fear you, I love you no longer !” 

Oliver looked at me as I said 
these wild words ; then, with a sud- 
den force which I could not struggle 
against, he caught me in his arms, 
pressed me to his heart, and kissed 
my lips, my forehead, my cheeks, 
with a passion which held me mute 
and powerless. 

“Good-bye then, cruel, cruel 
Georgie!” he said, almost flinging 
me from him; and he left me stand- 
ing helpless and comfortless —alone! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


I REMEMBER Very well how brilliantly 
and hopefully the glad sun rose, how 
bright the whole world looked, while 
we, too much stunned by the force 
and newness of our calamity to be 
able to quite measure its extent, 
were mourning for our dead. 

I also remember the awful hush 
and quiet of the house, the darkened, 
silent room, where he lay with the 
light of another world on his face. 

There were stealthy footsteps, too; 
strange steps, that sounded in our 
ears unfamiliarly. The inquest was 
to be held that day. 

The squire—good man, best of 
friends, shall I ever forget his honest, 
hearty sympathy ?—came to us in 
our sorrow. My mother lay pros- 
trate on her bed, not passionate in 
her grief, only moaning and weeping 
for her boy. The doctor, an old 
family friend, with his rosy, round 
face wearing a pitiful look of sorrow 
and compassion, was shut up with 
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the gloomy visitors who had come 
to ascertain why our darling had 
come to his death. 

Jane, the servant, poor thing! 
with eyes red with weeping, and 
still keenly. alive to the miserable 
interest of the occasion, came into 
my room, where I sat—not thinking, 
not moving, not praying. 

Heaven, that had taken our boy, 
seemed to me to be cold and pitiless. 
I was only alive to the sense that he 
was gone. Gerald, darling, dearest 
Gerald. And that Oliver, my Oliver, 
had killed him! How long I sat 
there, I know not; time passes as 
quickly sometimes with the very 
miserable as it does with the happy. 
But I knew it was the afternoon, 
and the hot sun was coming in 
through the blinded windows, and 
the warm perfume of the sweet 
garden flowers was borne in on the 
wandering breeze, when a knock 
came to my door. 

“Oliver,” I thought, with a heat 
that sent the blood to my numbed 
heart. “I will not see him, I can- 
not;” and I made no answer. 

Then Jane came in. 

** Miss Georgie ! Miss Georgie !” 

* Don’t let them come in, Jane— 
don’t, if you love me!” 

“Tt’sonly the squire, Miss Georgie; 
the mistress is asleep, and I wouldn’t 
like to disturb her. He wants to 
see you, miss, just for a moment.” 

He came in, his kind old face 
paler than usual, I even thought 
there were traces of tears on his 
cheeks; but he was grave, and spoke 
steadily to me. 

“My child, I came to tell you 
that it is all over. Poor Oliver 
blamed himself, but the doctor de- 
clared that, though the excitement 
and fall accelerated our poor Ge- 
rald’s death, it was caused by heart 
disease. He says that it must sooner 
or later have ended fatally, and that 
you have cause to be thankful that 
at least there was no suffering.” 
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Shall I ever forget the friendly 
tones of the squire’s voice, his sym- 
pathy, his love ? 

Yes, his love; for though he 
knew then that there must be an 
end of the foolish day-dream which 
he had imagined, there was no 
change in his kindness. 

He spoke tome as a father speaks 
to his suffering child, and in my 
distress and horror I turned to him 
for comfort and help. He told me 
Oliver was gone. 

I felt neither sorrow nor repent- 
ance for my cruel words. It was 
right that he should suffer, let them 
say what they would; but for me, 
but for Oliver, at least—Gerald’s 
death would not have taken place 
thus. 

My mother, “ the widow,” would 
have noone now but me, henceforth 
I must live for her, and for her only. 
My day-dream had vanished; love, 
and joy, and happiness, I thought, 
had gone from me for ever. I saw 
my darling afterwards in his coffin. 
I must have been almost hardened 
by my sudden and great misery, for 
I “bore up,” as they told me. 

As long as I had him to look upon, 
as long as I could sit in the dark- 
ened room and see the white face 
that I loved, I could hardly realize 
the sense of my loss. But then 
they took him away ! 

And he was laid under thé grand 
old trees, with the solemn arch of 
heaven over his head, to sleep till 
the last day. 

I think that, but for my mother, 
I would have died. I lived, but 
life had lost its savour; the days 
passed away and I took no count of 
them. 

Mr. Derring often came to see us. 
One day he told us that the owner 
of Chesterholt was dead and buried, 
and that Oliver was the heir. Then 
a little time afterwards came the 
news that, “ Lieutenant Oliver Frost 
had exchanged from the —th regi- 
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ment into the —th, and had sailed 
from Queenstown, with his company, 
in H.M. troopship Serapis, for India. 
For India! And we knew that 
the Sepoys had revolted, and that 
men, women, and children had been 
murdered by the mutineers. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue autumn days came round, with 
fruit and blossom rich and plenti- 
ful. And the flowers were blooming 
over our Gerald’s grave. Some- 
times I wondered how I could be 
hard-hearted enough to go through 
the usual routine of life—of eating 
and drinking, and going to bed, and 
sleeping — when not a_stone’s 
throw from our house there was that 
narrow mound over which I had 
poured such agonies of tears. 

We lived through it, my mother 
and I, but our loss was ever present 
to us; not a day, not an hour, but 
something recalled Gerald, merry, 
wilful, beautiful Gerald, to our 
minds. 

At first, we could not bear to 
speak of him. We sat in silence, 
or talked of this or that. As the 
autumn days wore away, and the 
first yellow leaves fell softly, my 
mother would venture out into the 
soft, still air; up and down our little 
garden we would walk, after looking 
wistfully to the tall trees of the 
churchyard. 

But Oliver’s name was not men- 
tioned. I could not speak of him— 
could not bear to hear his name; 
yet, in the lonely hours, when my 
mother was not with me, and when 
I could indulge myself in reveries, 
I thought much of him. 

Tidings came from the far East 
of the Mutiny. Sometimes the 
squire would come over from the 
castle, and would sit with us, and 
once or twice he told us something 
of the Chesterholt family. 

The estate was now, he said, 
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pending the absence of the owner, 
in the hands of an agent ; the great 
house was shut up, and Mrs. Frost, 
Gideon (whose hateful name I could 
not hear without a shudder), and her 
younger sons were abroad. 

What, I thought, did it matter to 
me where they were? What did I 
care, though Oliver, the man whom 
I had loved so well, was far away, 
and in danger ? 

If my heart told me—as it some- 
times did—that I felt remorse for 
driving him away; that one word 
from him would now be more to me 
than life; that I was almost dying 
for his forgiveness—his love—I beat 
back the thought with memories of 
Gerald; of the evening in the wood 
by the river-side, of the fall, the 
sudden, horrible silence ! 

Once my mother said to me,— 

“Georgie, I think you were very 
cruel to Oliver.” 

And I shrunk from her words 
as though they had been material 
scourges. 

And then I went and knelt down 
by the grave of our Gerald, with 
the fading leaves dropping slowly 
around me, and I kissed the wet 
grass that grew over his head, and 
wished that I were lying with him. 

One day (how well I remember it!) 

Miss Derring and her father called, 
in their big family coach, to ask 
my mother to go with them for a 
drive. 
But, no, go she would not. She 
went to church, and meekly and 
duly prayed, and repeated the re- 
sponses to the supplication against 
“sudden death” without visible 
tears, but more than this she would 
not do. 

“Then I hope Georgie willcome,” 
said Ethel. 

Let me do her justice, spite of her 
cold manner, I think she was very 
sorry for us, and she showed her 
kindness in many ways. 

“It will do you good,” said the 
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squire, in his kind, hearty way. 
“Tell her to come with us, Mrs. 
Lisle.” 

Now, I disliked driving in a 
stuffy, shut-up carfiage very much. 
When I was by myself,and roaming 
about our ‘very weedy garden, I 
could at least breathe freely, 
without a close crépe veil hanging 
over me ; I could be silent—greatest 
boon of all to the miserable!—could 
think aud dream as I chose. 

But if I went with the Derrings, 
I must needs exert myself, must 
talk and act “company,” and not 
act the skeleton at the banquet. 

But my mother wished me to go, 
and go I did; and we drove off in 
state, along the country roads, miles 
beyoud Pen-mure ; my companions, 
doubtless, thinking that such driv- 
ing did me good, as perhaps it did. 

Coming home, we stopped at the 
post-office, and then, as Miss Der- 
ring wanted to go to the ‘“* Pen-mure 
Library and Book Club,”’ we—that 
is, Mr. Derring and I—drove slowly, 
and in much state, up and down. 

We passed the window in which, 
not so very long ago, I had spied my 
poor Gerald’s cigar-case. 

It was there still. A sudden im- 
pulse seized me. 

“Oh, Mr. Derring! will you do 
something for me ?” 

“Indeed I will, Georgie; what is 
it ?”’ he said, looking very much as 
though he meant what he said. 

* Will you be so very, very good 
as to buy that little silver cigar- 
case for me ?—that one,” pointing to 
the dear, well-remembered trifle. 
“Oh, I want it so much!” 

I don’t know whether the squire 
divined my reasons, perhaps he did 
guess them, at any rate he called to 
the coachman to stop, and down he 
got, and entered the shop. 

Presently, he re-appeared, cigar- 
case inhand. I tried to thank him 
as well as I could; but as I held 
the thing in my hands, and recalled 
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the day—the happy day of our hot 
walk to Pen-mure—and my discovery 
of my Gerald’s little, unselfish 
scheme, the fast-rising tears stopped 
my words. 

I grasped my kind friend’s hand ; 
more I could not do. 

“Poor thing! poor thing!” he 
said, truly sympathizing with me, 
I haveno doubt, but still embarrassed, 
as most men are, by a sudden dis- 
play of feeling. 

And I cried heartily behind my 
black veil, and kept the little cigar- 
case close in my hands, feeling as if 
Gerald were not so very far off now 
that I had something of his with 
me. 

Miss Derring must have seen my 
tears; must have heard my half- 
choked sobs; she was so much 
kinder than usual. Perhaps, about 
this time, she became aware that 
there was no longer any danger, as 
far as I was concerned, of her father 
bringing a young wife to the castle. 
At all events, she was very good; 
and when we drove home, and the 
carriage stopped at our gate, she 
absolutely kissed me, which mark 
of her favour was very unusual, 
and was a token of especial good- 
will. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tuat was a melancholy Christmas 
at Abbott’s-Gift. It was “a green 
yule,” and there was no frost, no 
hard, “‘seasonable” weather of any 
kind. 

For the first time in my life there 
was no holly hung up in our rooms; 
no scrap of mistletoe depending from 
the ceiling. 

As Jane truly said, “ It was not 
a bit like Christmas.” 

How everything reminded us of 
the dead! Christmas Day came—a 
dull, heavy, foggy day, that would 
have done very well for any other 
festival but Christmas. The sun 
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struggled bravely to peep through 
the sodden, wintry clouds, but it 
was too much for him, and a small 
soft rain began to fall just as I was 
going to church. 

My mother would not go, poor 
thing. 

“Peace on earth, and good-will 
to men.” I could almost fancy 
I could hear Gerald’s voice chant- 
ing those words. The little church 
was as brave as any amount of holly 
and ivy could make it. 

The clergyman peeped out from 
amidst a perfect bower of evergreens ; 
and every nook and “ coign of van- 
tage ’’ had its supply of greenery. 

After service, Mr. Derring said 
he would walk home with me and 
see my mother. 

My fingers tingled with the grasp 
of his hand when he greeted me, 
but he did not mock me by wishing 
me “ Merry Christmas.” 

We spoke but little as we walked 
together. 

It was a sad walk through the 
wet, muddy lane, the heavy air hang- 
ing about us, and our feet treading 
the fallen leaves that but a few 
months since were so brave and 
gay. 
Mr. Derring had something on 
his mind. This I knew well, for 
he was the most “transparent ’”’ of 
mortals; he might, perhaps, keep a 
secret, but it would make him, 
assuredly, very uneasy. 

His steps grew slower and 
slower. At last, as he drew near 
the house, he stopped. He laid his 
hand on my arm. 

“Have you seen the Pen-mure 
Standard?” he said, very gravely, 
and with much meaning in his voice. 

Now we seldom got the news- 
paper, and never till it was at least 
a day or two old. 

“No,” I said. 

“There is 
India ;” 


bad news — from 
and then I knew all about 


it—Oliver was killed ! 
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“Let me see it, please!” I said, 
holding out my hand, looking up at 
the squire as though I could read 
the story in hisface. 

Then, leaning against the gate, I 
read the tidings. Such tidings as 
you and I, and hundreds of others, 
read, with sinking hearts and 
blanched faces, about that time. 

Oliver’s regiment was in the 
thick of the mutiny. He and two 
other officers had, with their men, 
made a desperate sally, had cut 
their way through a horde of fierce, 
yelling, devil-possessed Sepoys. 

When the men, at fearful loss of 
life, had run through this deadly 
passage, Oliver Frost was missing. 
But not till the next day—not till 
the beleaguered Europeans were re- 
inforced by a dragoon regiment— 
did the men find the body of their 
missing officer. Then, a few brave 
fellows went out, and they found it. 
But hardly could it be recognized, 
for the gay uniform was stripped 
from the body, the infuriated 
wretches had scarred the noble face 
that, alive, had held their fury in 
check, and but for the stately 
height and presence, the men would 
almost have doubted that it was 
Captain Frost. 

This was what I read—on Christ- 
mas Day! 

So he was dead! I had sent 
him to his death! I think the 
squire knew'that Oliver had been 
very dear to me, so kind and pitiful 
did he look. 

He put his arm round me for a 
moment. But I was in nodanger of 
falling ; I read the few lines that 
told the story—for such tales were 
too common for journalists to waste 
much room upon them. “It may 
not be true!” I said. 

But the squire shook his head. 

“That is but one account,” he 
said; ‘‘ I hear there is a second and 
a longer one in the evening papers. 
Poor fellow! poor Oliver!” And 
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then he took out his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and turned away. 

“Don’t tell my mother,” I said ; 
“Tl tell her.” 

“Will you?—can you?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, I will do it! I would 
rather tell her myself.” 

*“ Would you? then, my dear, I 
won’t trouble you both by going 
in: to-morrow, some other day, I'll 
come and see you.” 

So I folded out the paper that 
told so glibly of my lover’s death, 
and I went in, and shut the door. 

**T will break it to her,” I said, 
as I went into my own little room, 
and sat down to look my sorrow in 
the face. 

He has gone, then! gone from 
me, for ever! I could not send bim 
from me any more in angry despair ; 
he was gone, and I knew I loved 
him! Loved him! down on my 
knees I went, and put my wretched 
face between my hands. What 
had I done? Did he think of me 
when he was dying? did he hate 
me? did he curseme? “Oliver!” 
I said, half aloud, “come back to 
me! come back to me!” 

For, you see, I was not quite in 
my senses, this last blow had struck 
me very hard; Fate had been too 
strong for me, and I was prostrate. 

Then the clock struck, and 
sounds from the kitchen made me 
aware that soon dinner would be 
ready. 

For, you see, people breakfast 
and dine while the heart is break- 
ing within; and this was “ happy 
Christmas!” And people are, I 
think, generally supposed to eat at 
least twice as much at that time 
as they do at others. 

Presently, a tap at the door. 
* Come in,” I said. 

“Shall I send up dinner, Miss? 
I think missus is awake now ”—for 
my mother had been lying on her 
bed. 
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Jane was anxious that we should 
be punctual at our dinner upon this 
day, for she had her own little 
family festivity in view, and already 
I heard noises in the kitchen—plea- 
sant sounds of half-stifled laughter, 
and much talking in undertones. 

Though we could not be merry, 
that was not any reason why our 
poor “slavey” should spend her 
Christmas in dolorous solitude, so 
her sister and cousin, and Jane’s 
“young man,” and a fat old aunt 
who was in service at Pen-mure, 
were all invited to keep high holi- 
day in our kitchen, with Jane. 

I would not tell my mother just 
now. I put off the evil day, like a 
coward as I was; and though she 
looked at me, and must, I know, 
have seen that my eyes were pain- 
fully red, and that something had 
“come over” me, she only sighed, 
and made no remark. 

And presently, down we sat to 
our dinner ; and Jane, poor soul, 
hovered about us, and tried to look 
cheerful; and to please her, and to 
seem as if we were quite happy and 
resigned, we nearly choked ourselves 
in the attempt to eat. We were 
both thinking of the dead. 

What is there so terrible as the 
empty chair? To my mind, there 
was no need for Banquo’s ghost to 
appear to the guilty Thane, his 
vacant seat would have appalled him 
enough. 

“That will do, Jane,” said my 
mother; “you may take these 
things away.” 

In the twilight, when my mother 
lay on her sofa—when, outside, the 
dim, grey air was making all things 
ghostly and indistinct, I told her 
that Oliver was dead. 

I got the newspaper, and bending 
down by the fire so as to catch the 
light of the flame upon the page, I 
read her the few lines that told of 
the “untimely death of a British 
officer.” It did not take long to read. 
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“My poor child!” said my 
mother. She held out her hands, 


and I laid my poor aching head upon 
that fond breast, aud told her that 
I loved him—that my wild, sinful 
passion against him had long faded, 
and that I had sent him away to 
die ! 

What comfort she could give, she 
gave. Fond words and soft caresses, 
and the gentle kiss upon burning 
cheek and forehead—with these she 
soothed her child. 

But my Oliver was gone, and 
neither my prayers, nor tears, nor 
repentance could restore him ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


So our Christmas passed away ! 
And when the new year was 
born the heavy rain-clouds lifted, 
and the air grew keen, proving the 
truth of the adage— 
‘** As the days lengthen, 
Frosts strengthen.” 

for the river shrunk between its 
banks, and was covered with thin 
ice; and a thicker covering of the 
slippery substance coated the big 
pond near Castle Derring. The 
trees became beautiful, clad in 
shivering pendants of silver; and 
at night the sky became red and 
purple from the wonderful “ north- 
ern lights.” , 

What bright, cheerful weather 
it was! Cold, to be sure—very 
cold indeed, and I dare say trying 
enough and miserable to the poor 
little urchins who had neither clothes 
to cover them nor fire to warm them- 
selves by. But for the young and 
strong, for those whose blood was 
only just pleasantly enlivened by 
the keen air, it was charming. 

Skating became the fashion. 
We heard of gay parties that made 
the old wood in the Castle Hollow 
gay with their mirth and wonder- 
ful powers of cutting all manner of 
queer figures on the ice. 
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Once or twice Mr. Derring asked 
me to go to see the gay goings-on. 
“For it’s not natural,” he said to 
my mother—* it’s not natural that a 
young girl like Georgie should mope 
her life away!” 

“She won't go,” my mother 
answered. ‘“ After a little while, 
perhaps, she will be better. Re- 
member how new her sorrow is 
yet.” 

And indeed I could not have 
“gone down with the multitude,” 
and laughed with them, and made 
merry, while Gerald was lying in 
the churchyard and Oliver, my 
lover, had been sent away to his 
death by me. 

Kind friends said, “She will get 
over it in time.” Is this any con- 
solation? I doubt it. 

When our hearts are breaking, 
and we can hardly lift up our heads, 
it seems hard to think that such 
feelings won't last; that a time will 
come when our grief will fade, our 
black, melancholy dresses be laid 
aside, and we will pass into the 
world again, and forget the dead. 

Lady Augusta came to see us. 
Poor little woman ! she came flutter- 
ing in, and she kissed us both, and 
held my mother’s thin hand in hers, 
and was very kind and friendly. 

When she was going away I went 
with her to the door, where her 
little carriage was waiting. 

‘Poor thing—poor Georgie!” 
she said. “Do you know, dear, I 
went to see the Godins yesterday, 
and, you know, they live near 
Chesterholt. Is it not provoking 
that, after all, that odious Gideon 
will come in for that lovely place ? 
Surly wretch! I shall hate him ten 
times more than ever!” 

“It does not much matter who 
has it, now,” I said; and Lady 
Augusta replied,— 

** No, to be sure; but, for all that, 
I wish any one else had it.” 

And then she kissed me and 
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drove off; and presently she was 
with the rest of the “country 
people” who were dancing the 
lancers upon the smooth ice, in the 
Castle Hollow. 

What would you have? Our 
friends come -and see us, and wear 
decorous long faces, and listen to 
our lamentations; but when they 
leave us smiles will come back to 
their faces, and laughter to their 
lips. 

People said they wondered that 
Mrs, Lisle “bore up” so well, be- 
cause she did not cry very much, 
or tear her hair, or put ashes on her 
head. But I knew very well how it 
was with her. Gerald had been the 
light of her eyes, and when he was 
taken the world was darkened to 
her. 

Her sweet pale face looked paler 
than ever, her little white hands had 
grown frail and transparent ; still 
she would smile, and talk to me of 
things around her—of our small 
farm, and of the possibility that 
Jane, our red-armed maid, would 
eventually become the wife of the 
Pen-mure baker. 

But at night, when she thought [ 
was asleep, I would hear her weep- 
ing sofily to herself. Sometimes I 
would creep into her room and put 
my arms round her neck, and then 
she would “have her ery out,” 
with her poor head resting on my 
bosom. 

One grief she had which she never 
directly spoke of ; but I knew that 
my Oliver’s death had been the drop 
which had caused her cup of sorrow 
to overflow. 

“When I die you will have no 
one, Georgie,” she had said, when 
the first news of his death had 
reached us. 

And I had tried to comfort her, 
and she said no more about it ; but 
I knew that this thought was ever 
present to her mind. 

Our worldly affairs were not 
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prospering. How could they, when 
our small farm was without a better 
head than a feeble, sorrow-stricken 
woman? And want of money, 
though certainly not the greatest 
of all evils, is assuredly not the 
least. It is a very great one. 

With a full purse you can do so 
many things! But for the lack of 
money, we should, I dare say, have 
gone to some strange place, where 
the variety of the scene and the 
up-breaking of our daily monotonous 
routine would have helped us to 
wear away our sorrow. 

Instead, the supply became scanty ; 
the bills, kept carefully, as they 
were, within the strictest limit of 
“butcher and baker, and candle- 
stick-maker,”’ seemed to swell to an 
alarming extent. 

Jane said “that butcher, he 
charged awful!” She had weekly 
fights with that functionary, and I 
believe she vanquished him in the 
matter of an extra penny per pound 
that he had charged. She came 
triumphant to us, as a captain 
comes to his general, to show the 
triumph she had achieved. 

“But, la, Miss Georgie, the 
missus, she don’t care a fig! Ido 
believe as how she’d let them trades 
men put anything down in their 
books ! ” 

Jane, I think, rather liked a fight 
with the butcher. It did her good, 
she said, to give that impudent 
fellow a “ good setting down.” 

Sometimes I envied her. She 
had no overwhelming sorrow; no 
regrets eating into her heart ; no 
bitter, unavailing repentance. She 
worked hard, enjoyed her precious 
Sundays out, and looked forward to 
a not very distant union with her 
baker. Decidedly, she was to be 
envied. We would hear her singing 
at her work ; and as the frosts faded 
away, and the sun grew warm, and 
pretty pale violets began to peep 
out in shaded corners, and by the 
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road-side, she would make time to 
bring in great bunches of wild 
flowers to adorn her kitchen, to 
make things look a little smart, as 
she said. 

I was very fond of Jane. But 
the other day she came to see me 
from her home in Crane-alley, 
dressed in her best, with two little 
curly-headed children, in violent 
tartan dresses, by her side. And 
the honest creature began to cry 
when I kissed her, and said, sob- 
bing,— 

“Oh, laws! it’s just like the 
old times, Miss Georgie!” But to 
go back to my story. 

The wild flowers came back, and 
the blue sky was as blue and cloud- 
less as ever, and the whole world 
seemed to be rejoicing in the plea- 
sant spring-time. And in the ad- 
joining county the fine old house at 
Chesterholt was being “put in 
order” for the reception of the 
owner, Mr. Gideon Frost. 

We heard that he was about 
to return from the continent, and 
that, as the country folk said, 
he was going to set up in great 
style. 

Well could I fancy his fat, slug- 
gish, white face smiling triumphant 
at his good fortune ; his pretended, 
decent sorrow for his half-brother’s 
fate; his inward joy and self-con- 
gratulations. And yet, how could J 
blame him? but for me, Oliver 
would have still been in the land of 
the living. I had sent him away. 
Sometimes I would dream of him. 
Once I woke shivering, cold, and in 
terror. I had fancied he was bend- 
ing over me, and that he had taken 
my hand. 

And I woke, and found it was 
only a dream; and the sun was 
shining gladly in at my bedroom 
window, and far away the big bell 
at the Castle Farm was ringing lus- 
tily, to call the working men to their 
Jabour. 
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SumMeER came, and found all things 
in the same order. Somehow, in 
those quiet country places it is 
wonderful how mechanically the 
usual routine of events goes on. 

Men grew up, grew old, and died, 
in the same homes, in the same oc- 
cupations; the same farms passed 
from father to son for generations, 
and the old names continue upon the 
village sign-boards, as they swing 
to and fro in the winter blast or 
the summer breeze. But one year, 
and how long it seemed! But a 
year since I had met my lover, and 
loved him, and knew that he loved 
me. 

People said Miss Lisle was be- 
ginning to “ go off ;” whatever little 
beauty I may have had was, I sup- 
pose, fading away. Surely it did 
not matter much! I would grow up 
an old, steady, yellow thread-paper 
of an old maid. 

An old maid! I remembered, 
with compunction, how often I had 
thought of old maids as a very un- 
fortunate class of beings—people 
who wore shabby, skimpy dresses, 
and “fronts,” and black mittens, 
and had a love for corpulent cats. 

Already I began to feel myself get- 
ing quite ancient. I would look in the 
glass and wonder what my Oliver, 
my lost, dead sweetheart, could have 
seen in my little white face and sad, 
melancholy eyes, that looked as 
though they never could smile 
again. 

One precious, dear token I had to 
remind me—if I wanted reminding— 
ofhim. A thick, short curl of black 
hair ; and this little keepsake I car- 
ried about with me night and day. 
“And when i die,” I said, “it 
shall be buried with me.” 

How the sight and touch of that 
little scrap of hair recalled the 
happy, short days of my courtship. 
It made me think of the time when 
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he bent over me—when he had 
kissed me first; when it seemed as 
if nothing could part us! 

If, during that sad, dreary year 
I tried, feebly, to do my duty, to 
help my mother, and to be both son 
and daughter to her, it deserves no 
praise. Only when I was acting, 
when I was busy—and with such 
small means as ours, busy I must 
be—was I content. 

Then the burden would seem to 
slip away from me, only to be taken 
up the more heavily afterwards. It 
was when the long summer days 
were coming to a close, and when 
once again the ripening year 
brought forth promise of plenty to 
the land, that I sat, one afternoon, 
working in our sunny little parlour. 

It had been a wild day, such as 
comes in the late summer, tearing 
the young fruit from the boughs 
and scattering the blossoms and 
leaves from the late flowering roses. 
But it had grown calmer since 
noon. Loud peals of thunder we 
had heard, and the yellow lightning 
had flashed and quivered in the air ; 
but as the heavy rain fell in sheets 
the storm abated, and the thunder 
became more and more distant, until 
it lost itself, or seemed fo lose itself, 
in the distant heavens. 

Then all nature seemed to waken. 
The sun, now beginning to stoop, 
shone out low, level beams, which 
made the wet drops glisten as though 
millions of diamonds were thick- 
strewn on every blade of grass. 
The sky itself was a marvel of 
splendour. To the west, where the 
sun was sinking, it was clear, flecked 
with little bars of gorgeous scarlet 
and purple, but, far away, rank upon 
rank of angry, threatening clouds 
rose to a wonderful height. 

There had been an ominous silence 
during the storm, but now that the 
rain was over “the birds began to 
sing’’ as merrily as ever they did in 
the famous pie. 
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High in the old trees they made 
the most clear and innocent music, 
sweeter and more pathetic than 
any opera prima-donna could send 
forth. And I listened, and smiled 
to hear them, but sighed, too, sadly 
enough. 

The rain had been so heavy, aud 
even now the aspect of the heavens 
was so alarming, that when I heard 
the little gate leading into our 
garden swing on its hinges I did 
not even look up. 

A visitor was not likely to choose 
such a day for venturing out: pro- 
bably it was the gardener’s boy from 
the Castle, or Jane, who had been 
“marketing” at Pen-mure. But 
the step that came quickly up the 
wet garden-walk was not that of a 
woman, or of a boy. 

I looked up, and saw a big figure, 
the bigger for a great “ mackintosh ” 
which draped the outer man from 
top to toe. 

Mr. Derring—for it was the squire 
—looked gigantic when he wore this 
coat. He had been caught in the 
shower, that was evident, for his coat 
was wet and shining, as though he 
had been floating in the river, and 
from his hat and white whiskers 
little streams were flowing. 

What could have brought him 
out such a day? But it was also 
evident that he rather liked a wet 
walk, for sit down he would not. 

“T want you to come out with 
me, Georgie,”’ he said. 

“Tsn’t it very damp?” I said, 
wondering, and looking at the little 
pool which was forming itself round 
each of the squire’s feet. 

“Damp ! God bless me, it’s—it’s a 
lovely day. You girls stick so close 
to the house, that you're afraid of a 
drop of wet. Put on your hat and 
come, it will do you all the good in 
the world.” 

“Shall I tell mother you are 
here?” I said. 

His manner was unusual—quick, 
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flurried, and excited. But that such 
a theory would have been rank 
heresy, and that Mr. Derring was 
a very temperate man, one would 
have said he had had too much 
claret-cup at luncheon. But claret- 
cup, or any other sort of “ cup,” 
would not make a man’s face pale, 
and his manner a queer compound 
of anxiety and elation. 

“ Is there anything the matter at 
the Castle ?” I could nothelp asking, 
with some curiosity. 

“At the Castle?” He looked 
rather taken aback at my question, 
and he hesitated. 

“T will take a walk, if you like,” 
I said, when I found that he was 
not going to gratify my inquisitive 
feelings. 

“JI don’t want you to take a 
walk,” he said bastily; “but you may 
as well come ; it will do you more 
good than poking over your work.” 

There was no making him out. 
He would not even sit down, he was 
in such a palpable state of fidget; 
and when I left the room to tell my 
mother that I was going out for a 
walk with Mr. Derring, I could 
hear him pacing heavily up and down 
our little room, for all the world 
like a bear in a cage. 

“ Going out for a walk, my dear!” 
said my mother, surprised; “and 
with the squire! is it not too damp ?” 

“Mr. Derring says ’tis a lovely 
evening,” I said; but I did not say 
that the good man was in a state of 
fuss about something or other. I 
trusted to finding out in the course 
of the walk what he was in a fidget 
about. 

I had not the least fear that he 
was going to renew his unwelcome 
proposal. No; we knew each other 
too well now for any such fear to 
come into my mind. 

If Mr. Derring had not quite set 
aside this, his most absurd fancy, at 
least he did not allow it to appear. 
He was as kind as possible, gentle, 
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considerate—more than a friend, 
but that was all. 

And so, though I must confess that 
I was at a loss to find out what made 
him so distrait, so pale and unlike 
himself, still I was not at all afraid 
that he was going to renew his 
proposal. 

Sorrow does many things for us. 
It strengthens, purifies the mind. 
It had done something for me, for it 
had changed me from a girl into a 
womau—a woman who could de- 
liberately go out for a walk with a 
man who had asked her to be his 
wife without for one moment think- 
ing that it was an opportunity for a 
flirtation. 

“Something certainly has hap- 
pened,” I thought, as we walked 
along in silence; and I saw by the 
squire’s face and manner that he 
was disturbed and puzzled. 

Whether his agitation were 
pleasing or otherwise, I could hardly 
make out. A woman would, I have 
no doubt, have very completely con- 
cealed any trace of such agitation ; 
but then Mr. Derring was not a 
woman, and, as I have, I think, said 
before, men are les8 apt at practis- 
ing what I may call “ social hypocri- 
sies,” and therefore he walked, or 
rather stalked, along by my side, in 
his great, shining coat, answering in 
the briefest sentences, and pulling 
vaguely at his long white beard. 

‘*Have you been to the church, 
lately ?” he said. 

Now, during the absence of the 
regular organist, I had taken upon 
me to aid the Sunday choir by per- 
forming upon the wheezy old organ 
that kept the singers at Abbotts-Gift 
Church together. 

Not that I was a clever musician— 
far from it. My mother had herself 
taught me the small quantity of 
musical knowledge that was in me. 
I could sing a little by car, and, in 
fact, I played pretty much by ear 
also. 
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The clergyman, however, think- 
ing any port is welcome in a storm, 
and that half a loaf is better than no 
bread gladly accepted my services as 
organist pro tem., and so two even- 
ings in each week I made my way 
up into the mouldy, worm-eaten 
gallery of the quaint old church, and 
made the instrument groan and 
squeak under my fingers. 

I think these labours made me 
somehow forget my sorrows; some- 
times in the dim light (for, small as 
the church was, and shabby to boot, 
it owned two fine old stained-glass 
windows), as the tones rolled through 
the building, I could think of my 
dead with less bitterness. For under 
the old stones of that church lay 
the bones of others who had lived 
out their little life, loved, sorrowed, 
died. It would be for a little time, 
then, too, my time would be over, 
and my tears and sighs, shortcom- 
ings and repentance, be at an end. 

Thus, you see, it was why the 
squire asked me if I had been tothe 
church. If he wished to have me 
as companion in his walk, the ques- 
tion was an injudicious one. For it 
recalled to me the fact that I had not 
been to the church lately, that I had 
not an idea of the music for the next 
Sunday morning, and that I and my 
band of faithful followers should most 
certainly ‘come to grief.” 

The church key was easily got at; 
also, there was a small boy, an 
orphan, who performed the task of 
blowing the organ bellows for the 
‘* consideration ” of one shilling and 
sixpence per week. 

“Thank you for reminding me,” 
I said, stopping; “what should I 
have done? I'll call at Owen’s for 
the key and get my ‘blower,’ and 
have half an hour’s practice.” 

Owen, the sexton, lived quite close 
tothechurch. Owen himself was not 
at home. Mrs. Owen, a tall woman 
with a long face, and a dismal, black 
gown that looked as if it had 
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formerly done duty on a parson’s 
back (as perhaps it had), was, and 
so was also Teddy, my blower. 

“Then I will say good-bye,” said 
my squire, quite cheerfully, and 
exactly as if his whole aim and object 
was attained by landing me in Owen’s 
cottage. 

“ Good-bye,” said I. “Thank 
Ethel, please, for the roses.” 

Again he said good-bye—surely he 
was very odd that eveaing !—and he 
shook my hands till the tears stood 
in my eyes. 

Was I dreaming? Surely I must 
have been, or else, strange and un- 
called-for as it would seem, as he 
turned away I saw the tears in his. 

Teddy was at leisure, and was, 1 
thought, rather glad to get away 
from Mrs. Owen, who was of a 
serious and severe nature, for half 
an hour. 

Teddy was a friend of mine, an 
elfish, blue-eyed, red-lipped urchin, 
with a spice of mischief in him 
which not even Mrs. Owen’s Spartan 
bringing-up could knock out of him. 

So Teddy ran with a will and un- 
locked the low-browed church door, 
and in and up we went, he and I. 

If I have not mentioned Abbott’s- 
Gift Church to you before, it was not 
for lack of love for it. For I loved 
it—there was a quaint, old-world air 
about it which seemed to me ten 
times more solemn than a spick-and- 
span new modern church. 

Wise men groaned over its mongrel 
architecture. I dare say it was very 
bad, but it had been built long, long 
ago; part of it was portion of the 
old abbey. 

There were divers old memorial 
brasses, telling, in queer spelling, 
how the bones of the good knight 
Hugo de Lisle, lord of the manor, 
reposed within these walls, brought 
from the Holy Land by his true and 
faithful esquire, Piers Raymond. 

There was a wonderful piece of 
imagery in stone representing Dame 
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Margery Lisle, her husband (in an 
uncomfortable peaked beard), and 
seven little children of great simi- 
larity, all lying peacefully together 
on a huge slab, with folded hands. 

Here also was buried the ‘‘wicked 
man” of the Lisle family, a knight 
of Charles II.’s time. There were 
queer stories told of this ancestor. 

Some said he played fast and loose 
with the Royal and Republican 
forces, that he had two wives at 
the same time, and that one of them 
came to an untimely end. Here he 
was, however, resting very quietly 
after his wild life. 

There were high-backed pews for 
the worshippers, and a pulpit of very 
finely-carved dark oak, and the light 
came in softened by windows of 
stained glass which a pious and 
wealthy Lisle had brought over, at 
great cost, from the Netherlands, 
The purple, and crimson, and blue 
from these windows fell now on the 
old pavement, and on the uncomfort- 
able pews, as I took my seat at the 
organ and began to play the hymn 
which I thought they would be most 
likely to sing the next Sunday. I 
dare say, nay, I am sure, that a 
musician would have thought it very 
bad—both organ and organist; but, 
bad as it was, as I played, my 
troubles seemed to fall from me— 
like Pilgrim’s burden at the cross— 
tears, not altogether unhappy ones, 
filled my eyes, and the words of the 
sweet old hymu—old, yet always 
new — “Jerusalem the Golden,” 
comforted and warmed my heart. 

But presently the music stopped, 
and Teddy, putting a round head 
and a pair of laughing eyes in view, 
said,— 

“Tt’s getting dark, Miss Georgie.” 

“Is it, Teddy? 1 think we have 
done very well.” 

Teddy thought so too. It took 
little time to shut up the organ and 
grope our way down the dark, stone 
stairs, Teddy, who disliked the 
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idea of being in the church alone, 
taking very good care not to be last 
in the descent. 

But, dark as it was in the church, 
it was light outside. 

As I stepped out into the soft air 
these words occurred to me, “In 
the evening time there shall be 
light ;’’ for the storm and angry 
fury of the morning had but ren- 
dered the twilight the more charm- 
ing. 

“ T would,” I said to myself, “ visit 
my Gerald’s grave before I went 
home.” 

The flowers that I had planted 
were now growing, some were blos- 
soming, upon the sacred mound. 
At the head was a white marble 
cross, with the name of our darling 
and the date of his death upon it. 

And as I drew near I saw a bird 
perching upon the marble, and sing- 
ing away so merrily, only flying 
when I was near enough to touch 
it. I knelt down and leant my hot 
cheek against the cold stone; this 
insensible marble seemed like a 
friend to me. How often had I 
kissed it, fondled it in the madness 
of my misery—read the distinct 
black letters which marred its 
whiteness. 

I could come here and think of 
my brother, and mourn for him, and 
go home half-comforted with the 
very idea that he rested so near us. 
But my Oliver, where was he? He 
rested in a distant land, with only 
strangers’ cold hands to place him 
in his tomb, without my being able 
to tell him that I loved him, that I 
would have died for him! 

I don’t know much about mad 
people or mad-houses, but I should 
think that the ranks of those afflicted 
wretches must be recruited plenti- 
fully from the multitude who vex 
themselves with “ what might have 
been,” 

I could not think of Gerald with- 
out thinking of Oliver; for in my 
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passionate regret for one I had done 
injustice to the other. 

* Well,” I thought to myself, with 
that sort of inward sigh which tells 
a tale of its own, “perhaps in 
another world we may meet—who 
knows ?—and I shall ask him to 
forgive me.” 

I may have sat an hour so think- 
ing when I heard the gate of the 
churchyard open, and, looking up 
with some surprise, I saw two gen- 
tlemen enter and walk towards the 
church. 

“Some antiquary from Pen-mure 
come to copy the old brasses,” I 
thought, for our little church was 
rather celebrated for its antiquity. 

I stood up, but still lingered ; for 
the last rays of the sinking sun 
touched the marble into rosy life, 
and seemed to say, hopefully, ‘‘I go, 
but I will rise again.” 

Then, as I looked, still sorry to go 
away, for it always cost me a pang 
to leave my darling, I heard foot- 
steps close tome. A hand touched 
my shoulder. I looked round, I 
locked up. Oh, my lost love! 

“Oliver, Oliver, forgive me!” 
In the delirium of the moment—for 
I do think I was as mad as possible 
for a few minutes—I thought he had 
come from the dead. 

But it was no dead man, no dis- 
embodied spirit that touched me, 
that held me in his arms, that 
pressed me to him with almost pain- 
ful force, that looked at me, smiled 
at me, called me,— 

“Georgie, love! darling! my 
own! Did I frighten you?” 

He had come back tome! Oh, 
God be thanked, my darling was 
safe, after all! 

Not a word could I speak. I was 
content, happy to rest in his arms, 
to lean my head against his breast ; 
and, so placed, I think I could most 
gladly have died. 

Heaven was very good to me, and 
did not take away my senses in the 
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sudden, fearful joy of this return, as 
it seemed, from the dead. 

“ They told me you were dead,” 
I said, when I found that I could 
speak, and when I had assured my- 
self that he was indeed living—I 
had both his hands in mine; could 
I ever let them go again? 

“Did they? And did you mourn 
for me?”’ he said, but smiling as he 
spoke; for he must have guessed 
the reply I would make to that 
question. 

Indeed I made no reply, but P 
clung to him; I raised my lips to 
his, and he kissed me almost as we 
kiss the dead before they are hid 
from our eyes. 

“ Say you forgive me!” I said to 
him. I must have his pardon for 
the wrong I had done him. 

“No; I have nothing to forgive,” 
he said. 

“T was guiltless of doing harm to 
Gerald; but I ought to have been 
patient, to have waited, to have 
trusted.” 

“ Thave hated myself ever since,” 
I said, penitently. “ And, oh, 
when I heard that you were gone 
—that I never, never could tell you 
how I loved you, how much I wanted 
your pardon—sometimes it seemed 
asjif I couldn’t live!” 

“T was a wretch to have left you!” 
he said; “and I have so much to 
tell you that I can’t even make a 
beginning now. Do ycu know that 
the squire, good old fellow, nearly 
went into a fit when I walked into 
the dining-room at the Castle to-day. 
You should have seen him.” 

“Oh, he ought to have told me,” 
I said, feeling angry at the idea that 
I had lost one whole hour of such 
happiness—for life is too short to 
spare willingly a moment of perfect 
joy. 

‘“ He wanted to, but I wanted to 
have the great delight myself. I 
was jealous of any one having the 
first sweet look of surprise, of glad- 
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ness! For, Georgie, though I left 
you in anger, still I knew you loved 
me! He is waiting in the church ; 
he told me you were here. You 
must tell the news to your mother, 
for I am afraid of startling her. Do 
you think, Georgie, she has for- 
given me ¢” 

“Forgiven you! ah, Oliver, she 
never was angry with you. You 
have no one to blame but myself.” 

“Blame you! God forbid!” he 
said. 

If Mr. Derring had been in the 
church, he must have been tired of 
waiting ; but when at last we went 
to look for him, he was not to be 
found. 

But Teddy, running out of the 
sexton’s cottage—glad of the mo- 
ment’s reprieve from Mrs. Owen’s 
supervision—told us that “ the 
squire, he were gone home; he 
said he would be sure to go up to 
the cottage to-morrow, to see Mistress 
Lisle.” 

Home we went then, together. 
Just at first my joy was so supreme, 
my happiness so perfect, that I did 
not need any information, any ex- 
planation, of how my Oliver bad 
come back tome. Dead, he could 
not have been, since here he was— 
handsomer, browner than ever—a 
living man. But as the flood of 
my content gradually subdued itself 
into less tumultuous fashion, I felt 
my curiosity awakening. 

“But tell me, Oliver,” I said— 
“tell me why they said you were 
dead.” 

“ Because they thought i was,” 
he replied. “It’s a long story, 
Georgie. You know, when I went 
out two of the native regiments had 
risen and killed their officers. We 
were stationed at Zelundra. The 
mutiny was spreading ; there were 
only about one hundred and fifty of 
us Europeans, and some Sikhs. 

“ Were they faithful !—the Sikhs, 
I mean,” I said. 
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“ True as steel,” he replied ; “fine 
fellows, and they were well tried. 
We had to cut our way, if we could, 
throughamob of themutineers. They 
had some training, and were com- 
manded by a chief who called him- 
self the Rajah of Zelundra, a clever, 
daring man, who, they said, was a 
fiend in man’s form. Well, we 
charged them. I’m sure I can’t tell 
you how ’twas done. Our horses 
carried us through, I suppose—any 
way, [remember very little about it. 
But we paid dearly for it! One 
young lad, quite a boy, was next 
me—a brave, good-humoured fellow, 
who looked as if he had only just 
come from Eton. His horse was 
shot. I remember seeing half a 
dozen black fellows at him. I had 
two shots in my revolver, and I let 
them have it; that gave us a 
moment. My horse was untouched, 
and I was not wounded, while poor 
Jack had his left wrist broken. I 
think, somehow, I got him up on my 
horse, for it was a shame to let the 
lad die like a dog amongst those 
devils. ‘Ride for your life!’ I said. 
Then we had a hand-to-hand fight. 
But I knew very little more about 
it, for as we were two to a hundred, 
we had no chance. I think, how- 
ever—why, Georgie, darling, you 
are as white as death! what is the 
matter?” 

“Nothing, nothing ; oh, go on. 
Oliver!” I said. 

“* Well, I remember nothing more. 
It must have been a day after when 
I came to myself. Why, I thought, 
where was 1? I was in darkness ; 
my arm was tied up. I had been 
hurt, too, in the shoulder, and alto- 
gether I was weak and confused. 
But my head was clear enough. 
Gradually the whole scene came 
back to me, and I guessed that I had 
been taken prisoner, and that I was 
at the Rajah’s mercy. ‘And if 80,’ 
I thought, ‘ there’s an end to Cap- 
tain Frost,’ for you don’t know, 
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Georgie, and I can’t tell you, what 
this Rajah was capable of. It did 
seem very hard to die thus—with 
my men, in the thick of the row, it 
would have been easier ; but to die 
like a dog, in the hands of this man, 
was a bad job. I could not have 
been long conscious—I had no way 
of telling the hour, for my watch, 
my clothes were gone, when I heard 
a voice. See, I could not, but a 
hand touched mine. ‘Sahib,’ the 
voice said, sounding familiarly to me, 
‘can you walk, can you move?’ I 
answered that I could. ‘ Then,’ 
said the voice, ‘come with me, trust 
to me ; I am your friend ; I have 
eaten of your salt, and would help 
you.” ‘Where amI?’I asked. I 
knew now who my friend in need 
was. He was an old Moonshee who 
used to come to teach me Hindos- 
tanee. We had become friends, and 
he was here, at his own peril, to 
help me. But it was no easy 
matter. The Rajah had murdered 
some of his prisoners. I, as an 


English officer, was kept, as a sort 


of bonne bouche, for the last. No 
European could have helped me; 
but my old Moonshee—blessings on 
him!—knew the Rajah and his ways. 
There was a secret passage from the 
dungeon in which I was to sacred 
caves, and the old man hoped that, 
if we were once in these caves, we 
could find a retreat in them till 
some good chance provided us with 
means of escape. He had a lamp, 
and he lit it, some food, and a 
revolver. He told me that the 
Rajah feared the Europeans, under 
General Hay, were marching from 
Belpore—if so, he was done for. I 
was to be put an end to that day. 
There was little time to be lost. 
Lighting the lamp, he led the way ; 
and through low arches, by long 
passages, half smothered with dust, 
and blinded by bats and other 
unclean things which flew against 
us, we at last reached the caves. 
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Such places, Georgie! Some time 
or other, my darling, I will tell you 
about them, but not now. My 
Moonshee, as soon as we were pretty 
safe from pursuit, took care to make 
me even blacker than I am, by 
staining my skin from top to toe. 
He made me cut off my moustache, 
and put some sort of a native dress, 
which was like an old woman’s 
gown, on me, and then we waited 
there for some weeks, Those were 
sad times, I assure you; but I felt 
that some day I would come back 
to England, and to my Georgie ! 
The Moonshee did not stay all the 
time with me. As the secret of these 
holy caves was only known to a few, 
I was pretty safe—the safer because 
the Rajah thought that, in despair, I 
had flung myself down a well or pit 
that was in my prison. My old 
man brought me word that I was 
reported dead, the mistake occurring 
from the body of one of our men, a 
tall Cornishman, who was, I suppose, 
like me. At all events, my place 
was filled up, and in the hurry of 
that time, when an officer more or 
less didn’t count, my life or death 
was not of much matter.” 

“Oh, Oliver! what a dreadful 
time, and what an escape; but when 
you escaped from the caves, why 
didn’t you write to me?” 

“Because, my own, I wanted to 
tell you all myself, because some- 
times a thought came to me that you 
might have ceased to love me; and 
then I thought, perhaps, that if that 
were the case I would not see you 
again, why should I trouble you 
again? 1 would suffer alone.” 

‘*‘ Ah, no wonder you thought so 
of me!”I said; but I saw that now 
there was no shadow of doubt in 
his mind. 

We were now very close to our 
cottage ; and the rest of his story I 
will tell in a few words. 

They made their escape from the 
caves at a time when the Rajah 
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was occupied defending his palace 
against General Hay’s forces; and 
then, as Oliver wished to keep his 
secret to himself, he retained the 
native dress till they reachedBombay. 
Then he took leave of the old 
Moonshee, and once more putting 
on European clothes, set sail for 
old England. 

This was my sweetheart’s story; 
‘how it sounded told by the dear 
lips that I had fancied were mute 
for ever, you can hardly imagine, 
as you read it in matter-of-fact black 
and white. 

I can seem to see now, as I look 
into the past, the quiet landscape 
just beginning to wear the smoke, 
and melancholy tints of the hour 
after sunset. The tall trees stand- 
ing like sentinels, the rocks making 
their way homewards, 

‘Deeply painted ’gainst the crimson 
sky ;” 

one or two full stars beginning to 

peep out, and our cottage, with the 

Virginian creeper climbing up its 

porch and low windows, close at 

hand. 

“ And now I must tell mother,” I 
said. My heart beat as though I 
should ‘suffocate. How was I to 
tell her that he whom we had 
mourned for as dead was alive, and 
at the door ? 

But it must be done, and to delay 
only seemed to make the matter 
more difficult. I went in; she was 
not in the house after all. 

* The missus is out in the garden, 
Miss Georgie,” said Jane, as, after 
scanning parlour and bed-room, I 
went into the kitchen, “and Miss 
erring, she’s with her, miss.” 

“‘ Miss Derring,” I said, blankly. 
Had Ethel Derring come from the 
‘Castle to tell my mother? 

There was in our little garden a 
small summer-house, if I can call it 
by so grand a name; and as my 
mother and Ethel Derring were not 
anywhere visible in the garden, 
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needs must be that they were in the 
summer-house. 

And so they were; for, as we 
drew near the little tumble-down hut, 
Ethel Derring herself came running 
out to meet us. Absolutely crying! not 
a doubt of it. Who had ever before 
seen the stately, dignified young 
lady of Castle Derring so moved. 
But when she met us she smiled. 

“She knows it all, Georgie; she 
knows it all, thank goodness! Oh, 
she’s all right, quite calm now; but 
she was, oh, very much moved! 
Poor dear Mrs. Lisle. You see 
papa thought it would never do for 
her to hear it suddenly, and so I 
came and I told her, and now she’s 
quite prepared—” 

What between her laughing and 
her crying, it was evident that Miss 
Derring herself was half-way on the 
road to hysterics. 

I can hardly tell you, after all, 
how it was with my mother when 
she saw Oliver. 

She had cried so much, in her 
sudden joy and surprise, that it was 
evident that she could hardly cry 
any more. 

I think I was just a little dis- 
appointed. Somehow, I had ex- 
pected arapture of delight—a wonder 
of happiness and surprise. 

Perhaps I forgot that she was a 
woman of much sorrow ; that, after 
all, her Gerald was dead, even 
though Oliver was restored to us. 

She was very, very pale, like one 
who has, indeed, seen a vision, and 
could only say a few words. She 
held Oliver’s hand and pressed it, 
and welcomed him home, just as it 
he were only come from a day’s 
journey. 

The truth was, she could not 
realize it. 

“JT shall be glad to-morrow,” she 
whispered to me, seeing, I think, 
that I looked a little disappointed. 
The first sight of Oliver was almost 
painful. It was well for all three 
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of us that Ethel Derring was there 
then. She was equal to any emer- 
gency. She it was who, taking my 
mother kindly, and making her lean 
on her, walked up and down the 
narrow garden walk, talking cheer- 
fully and brightly of Oliver’s return. 

I could hardly think it really was 
the cold, stately Ethel, who, when 
my mother was restored to some- 
what like composure, ran into the 
house, and bustled up Jane to get 
tea. 

‘‘For I am so thirsty, and you 
must give me a cup, won’t you ? 
And I brought over a few late 
peaches for you, Mrs. Lisle, all for 
yourself. Not one of them must 
you give these young people!’ So 
she ran on. 

I don’t quite know what we should 
have done without her that evening. 
It was altogether like an evening in 
fairy land. Ethel would let none 
but herself make tea. 

My mother, in her great armchair, 
leaning back and looking, in spite 
of shabby black dress and care 
worn features, so portly and lady- 
like ; and Ethel, all lavender silk, 
and lace, and perfume, absolutely 
laughing, and chatting, and taking 
the burden of the evening on her- 
self. 

Jane had made a wonderful cake 
in honour of the occasion; and the 
table, adorned with a few late sum- 
mer flowers, and with the blushing, 
cream-tinted peaches piled high on 
one of our old-fashioned blue dishes, 
looked quite homely and pretty. 

Oliver told his story over again. 
Since then the tales of the Indian 
Mutiny have become matters of 
history. 

Late that night we sat till the 
noise of wheels was heard, and the 
Castle brougham, driven by the fat, 
old family coachman, came to take 
Miss Derring home. 

Poor Gerald’s little room—in the 
little bed where our darling had 
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slept, where he had lain in the last 
sleep of all—Oliver occupied that 
night. 

“Good night!” he whispered, 
when the clock struck one, and my 
mother would hear of not a moment’s 
longer sitting up. And so we all 
slept under the same roof. 

After breakfast next morning we 
had one more walk together. But 
then Oliver must leave us; he must 
go to Chesterholt to take possession 
of his property. 

“Does Mr. Gideon Frost know 
that you are alive?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes! By this time he 
does. When I landed, I went at 
once to my father’s agent, and he 
went to Chesterholt. I’m almost 
sorry for Gideon, though there’s no 
love lost between us, for it must 
be such an awful disappointment 
to him, my not being dead, after 
all!” 

He went. It seemed hard to part 
with him, though but for a few 
days. 

Mr. Gideon Frost did not wait to 
see him. He simply left the place, 
and went to London. But familiar 
friends of his—those accommodating 
creatures who carefully repeat each 
word, and add to it, and make 
capital of every bit of news*or 
scandal that they can grasp—said 
that when he first heard that Oliver 
was not dead, but living, his lan- 
guage was simply horrible. 

Oliver, therefore, found neither 
let nor hindrance in entering upon 
his new life. 

* But it is an awful place,” he 
said to me, when, after a looking 
into, and reading of title deeds, 
leases, and such like legal matters, 
he came back to Abbotsgift again. 
** When you see it you will hate it.” 

His description, certainly, was by 
no means flattering. 

“Fancy a great, gaunt, square 
house on the top of a hill, all win- 
dows, like a barrack; the rooms all 
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large, not a cosy, snug little place 
amongst them; and the furniture 
covered all over with stiff, shiny 
grey holland! My cave at Zelundra 
was warmer, at all events!” 

** Oh, don’t, Oliver!” I said. 

“ Well, I won’t; but when you see 
it you will agree with me. Do you 
know, Georgie, a famous idea has 
come into my mind !” 

** What is it, pray ?” I asked. 

‘*You know this place will be 
yours; well, why not spend some- 
thing on setting it up, making it 
comfortable, adding a room here, 
and a room there, and laying out a 
new garden, and so on?” 

“It would be a very nice place ; 
but then, where’s the money to 
come from? You know, Oliver, 
I haven’t a penny.” 

“Dearest and best of Georgies!” 
he replied, gathering me into his 
great strong arms with such gentle 
force that I could not have resisted 
him, had I the wish to do so; but I 
hadn’t. 

“My own! I have, or will have, 
the money ; enough of it to do all 
this. We could make this place a 
home, and I very much doubt if all 
the architects or upholsterers in 
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Europe could turn Chesterholt into 
anything of the kind.” 
*“ That would be 
Oliver!” 
“ Wouldn't it? 
heart on it. 


delightful, 


I have set my 
I must run up to Lon- 
don this week, to see about this 
selling-out business. And now, 
Georgie, tell me, when will you 
come to me and make me happy, 
for happy I am not, and never can 
be, until you are mine?” 

“Are you not happy now?” I 
asked. I was a little disappointed, 
for I myself was almost without an 
unsatisfied wish; there was not a 
cloud on my horizon. 

For an answer, he bent down, and 
drew my face close to his, and our 
lips met in a long, long kiss. 

But though he made no other 
reply, I was satisfied. 


These days that I have written of 
are gone by, passed into the roll of 
vanished years. And afew words 
more will tell you all that remains 
to be told of my story—I became 
my Oliver’s wife. And we have 
learnt to talk of Gerald without pain, 
looking forward to the time when 
we may meet him in heaven. 
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NEW ODE TO SAINT PATRICK. 


An authentic account of the banishment of toads and snakes from Ireland ; together 
with the Saint’s intentions respecting them, and the magical creation of the 
shamrock, Deciphered and translated from recently-discovered ancient Milesian 
records by LANGO-LEE. 


WueEn Cesar, by conquests unsated, 
On Erin’s soft slopes set his eye, 
His troops he debarked, and, elated, 
Strolled forth to a wake, as a spy. 

That brawny barbarian, the Briton, 
In Britain he’d beaten anew, 

Then furbished fresh fetters to fit on 
The Free-men of Brian Boru. 


He’d heard of our civilization, 
Our muniments modelled in mud ; 
Our archives—with ‘‘ Notes on Creation,” 
The ** Special Report” of ‘* The Flood,” 
By one who declared an embargo 
Was placed on the Ark and her crew, 
And that he, not half liking her cargo, 
Sculled home in a Celtic canoe. 


From Britain he came empty handed— 
No wonder, for History tells 
That the nobles, wherever he landed, 
Were robed in * red-ochre ” and * shells,” 
Whilst those who fought bravely beside them, 
The serfs that they held in their thrall, 
Had “shells ” and the *“ ochre ” denied them, 


Parading in—* nothing at all!” 


He little knew then we were Romans, 
Established ere Rome had been built, 
So look’d on out Island as no man’s, 
Not caring how many he kilt. 
But first, and before he gave battle, 
He’d heard of the ‘* wake,” as I’ve towld, 
So, cutting himself an oak wattle, 
Sneaked out in the hoighth of the cowld. 
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Disguised in a pair of cord * britches,” 
Frieze coat, sturdy brogues and caubeen, 
Ile scrambled through hedges and ditches, 
To where the wake lights could be seen. 
He set out quite fearless and hearty, 
Arrived somewhat soon in the night, 
And skrewdged himself in ere the party 
Was quite drunk enough for a fight, 


IIe laughed, the big thief, and grew frisky, 
And drank with a mighty good will 
(He'd never afore tasted whisky, 
Or even ‘‘ heerd tell” of a ‘ still”). 
King Brian Boru sat and eyed him, 
So also did huge Fin-ma-cool, 
And a third, in a cloak, with, beside him, 


A crosier propped up by a stool. 


They all seemed to relish the liquor 
(No exciseman near it had been) ; 
The quicker they tippled, the quicker 

They puffed at the fragrant dudheen. 
To Cesar the pipe was extended 

By him with the crosier and cloak, 
But Cesar refused, and, offended, 


Said, ‘* Cities must blaze when I smoke.” 


‘‘O cities?” says t’other, quite civil ; 
“You'll want a big pipe for that same ;— 
I know ye.”—* If so, you’re the divil,” 


Says Ceesar, ‘‘ so tell me my name.” 


+ Your name, and your fame,” says the other, 


** Might both be much safer at home,— 
The bogs of green Erin would smother 
Such haythens as Caesar from Rome.” 


Then Ceesar jumped up in a hurry, 
And turned for to run to the door— 
All laughed, for he found, in his flurry, 
His feet fixed like wax to the floor! 
‘Who are you? what ails me?” he muttered ; 
‘* Why, why should I tremble and faint, 
And quake at the words you have uttered ? 


fear neither Satan nor Saint. 
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‘* What are you? your glances appal me?” 
The other replied with a smile, 
‘* Saint Patrick, my countrymen call me, 
The Guardian of Erin’s green Isle. 
You've veni’d, and vidi'd, not vic?d— 
Embark in your fleet, and when there, 


I'll send you, if you’re not too nice-eyed, 


Such live-stock as Erin can spare.’ 


Proud Cesar fell down right afore him, 
And grovelled his length as he lay; 
Then knelt to the Saint, to adore him, 
But Fin-ma-Cool dragged him away. 
He rose, seemed desirous to linger, 
So Brian Boru bade him *“* Go!” 
Saint Patrick, he lifted his finger, 
And Fin-ma-Cool lifted his toe. 


He shot from the spot like a rocket, 
For Fin-ma-Cool kick’d with a will; 
His men on the beach felt the shock, it 
Electrified valley and hill. 
He fell with a thud on the sod, he 
Was ‘telescoped in,” but they rose, 
First pulling him out of his body, 
And secondly, out of his clothes. 


He found his voice somewhere about him, 
But where, ’twasn’t easy to tell. 

Ould Erin could get on without him, 
Could he but get of her as well. 

He issued commands for embarking, 
Though all his provisions were spent! 

And felt his late game at ‘‘ sky-larking ” 
Unpleasant, so far as it went. 


Next morning no breezes were blowing 
To waft him away from the shore ; 
Instead, many barges came, rowing, 

Deep laden with barrels galore. 
With speed all the barrels were shifted, 
A gift from Saint Patrick ; then free 
Sails filled, and the barges back drifted, 


His fleet steering straight out to sea. 
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Away Cesar sailed, sore and weary, 
From Brian Boru and his rule, 
From the Saint who had made him feel ‘‘ skeary ;” 
And the big toe of big Fin-ma-Cool. 
Away o’er the billowy Biscay, 
Sea-sickened, soul-saddened, he sped, 
Convulsed with a craving for whisky, 
And braved by his bullies for bread. 


The barrels—none dared to go near them ! 


They hooped in strange horrors that stung, 
Hissed, twisted, croaked—all men could hear them, 
And see venom ooze from each bung. 


Whilst seated, smoke-wreathed, blithe and hearty, 
In Erin three sages were seen— 

The Giant gave, ‘‘ Here’s to our party!” 
The King ladled out the poteen. 


Saint Patrick rose up like a steeple ; 
Says he, ‘‘ Caesar knows of our ‘ wakes,’ 
So I gave him, to victual his people, 
The whole of our toads and our snakes.” 
Says Brian Boru, ‘‘ When he sees them, 
He'll not dare to carry them home.” 
‘‘He must!” says the Saint. ‘* When he frees them, 
They'll wriggle, as monks, about Rome. 


The morning I preached them a sarmin, 
And made them my curses to feel, 
I set a plain mark on the varmin 
When skrunchin’ their heads ‘neath my heel. 
So now, through all ages and places, 
The mark must for ever go down— 
They'll be known by hard, whiskerless faces. 
And a round spot shaved out on the crown. 


But here !”—then he lifted his crosier— 
‘No toads in the future shall croak, 
No snakes crawl; and ’stead of the osier, 
Henceforward will flourish the oak. 
And, pledge of our triune endeavour 

To keep this the Home of the Free, 
A triple-leaved sharirock shall ever 
Be emblem, dear Erin, of thee!” 
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Like magic, the woods of Shillehla 
Spontaneously sprang from the ground, 
Birds singing therein—a grand gala 
Of beauty and plumage and sound— 
With grass intermixed, but not tangled, 
The SHAMROCK, our emblem and gem, 
An emerald triplet, dew-spangled, 
Rose, twining three leaves on its stem. 


ADDENDUM BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Though centuries since have departed, 
And vanished like visions away, 

The sons of the soil, simple-hearted, 
Still honour ‘St. Patrick’s birthday.” 

On ‘ PATRICK’S BIRTHDAY, IN THE MORNING,” 
The SHAMROCK, fresh culled, may be seen 

Bold hearts and fair bosoms adorning, 
Baptized in its native poteen. 


Wherever God's Sun lights a people, 
Wherever men breathe His free air, 

Or worship ‘neath plane-tree or steeple, 
Some ‘ exile from Erin” is there; 

And, sad though he may be, and lonely, 
He wears, next the cross of his God, 

On his heart, the dead shamrock that only 
Can bloom upon Erin’s green sod. 


Far West, o'er the limitless prairie ; 


Far South, past the spice-breathing isles, 


‘THAT MORNING, as in Tipperary, 
Each exile is jocund, and smiles. 
The smiles from his brow banish sorrow, 
He conjures up blessings to come, 
Hopes on for a brighter to-morrow, 


And revels in visions of Home. 
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A PASSING LOOK AT LIMERICK. 


“You should surely see Limerick,” 
said an acquaintance to one of my 
party at Lisdoonvarna ;* “such a 
fine old town! and so interesting !” 

“There’s nothing to be seen at 
Limerick,” remarked a gentleman 
to me, on another occasion. ‘* Only 
a couple of streets or so worth 
looking at. It won’t repay you.” 

The testimony was conflicting ; 
but I remembered Sarsfield, and the 
famous siege, I had heard, besides, 
of a notable “ Treaty Stone,” and, 
above all, one of the speakers was a 
lady, and gallantry is an unfailing 
flame in the heart of an Irishman— 
I decide to visit the storied city so 
famed in the annals of our native 
land. 

The day was inauspicious. Rain 
falling in floods, as if the clouds, 
during the preceding week of dry 
and genial weather, had been off on 
a pleasure trip, and had returned to 
their work with redoubled energy. 
Fast and faster still came down the 
incessant flood—drops as big as 
small potatoes, and mu!titudinous 
as leaves in Val—some place too 
poetic for such a comparison. But 
drenching torrents failed to damp 
my enthusiastic desire to see the 
city, untaken, though reduced by 
the exigencies of war. Nor could 
all the waters of the Shannon 
extinguish my ardent longing to 
see the stone on which was con- 
cluded the memorable Treaty of 
Limerick. 

Shannon! fairest of Erin’s rivers! 
Would I were a poet that I might 
sing of thy gently-flowing waters, 
and indite an epic of thine Auld 
Lang Syne! But an adverse star 
shone at my nativity. Alas! that 





I must stand—the impersonation of 
execrable prose—and contemplate 
thy waters from under an umbrella, 
without one thought worthy of thy 
fame! 

“That's where Cromwell planted 
his cannon,” said a communicative 
gentleman as the train drew up at 
the Limerick station; “there, on 
that little bit of a hill; and thence 
he shelled the town.” There was 
here a trifling historical error, but, 
nevertheless, the words were as 
bugle notes to war-horse, although, 
unlike that of the noble quadruped, 
my temperament is decidedly pacific. 
But perhaps I am a hero in embryo. 
And sure some of the world’s most 
distinguished and heroic military 
geniuses have been those who 
have fought her battles centuries 
after date! 

But as war-horse, at sound of 
trumpet, rushes to the fight, so, 
unfolding my umbrella, I leap from 
the train and eagerly inquire of 
bewildered porters and wondering 
fellow-passengers the nearest way 
to Limerick’s treasured memorial of 
her historic past. 

My thoughts recur to the adverse 
testimony of my Lisdoonvarnian 
friend, and I look eagerly around 
in search of something to dispel 
my forebodings. It is a suburban 
street. The houses are not pala- 
tial, but neither are they squalid. 
Neither does the atmosphere indi- 
cate a squalid population. ‘The 
mental barometer begins to rise, 
and ascends at a bound as I turn 
into another more imposing street. 
Here are tenements constructed 
with regard to the conservation of 
the mortal part of man, and fabrics 
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ecclesiastical. Indeed it seems to 
be the quarter ecclesiastical, else 
every half-dozen families in 
Limerick rejoice in the possession 
of a sacred edifice for their own 
special use. 

George’s-street is reached. This 
and its continuations, The Crescent 
and Patrick-street, extend for 
about a mile through the quarter 
called Newtown-Pery, the most 
modern part of the city. This 
noble line of streets leaves a most 
favourable impression of Limerick 
on the mind of the tourist. Un- 
questionably, we find ourselves in 
no mean city. Substantial edifices, 
with rich and tempting shops, line 
the broad and far-extending tho- 
roughfare. A busy crowd is bust- 
ling to and fro. We miss, however, 
the rush of vehicles, generally so 
notable a feature of large and 
important towns—and dreary anti- 
cipations of vacant quays along the 
banks of this noble Shannon begin 
to haunt the mind. Limerick, 
nevertheless, looks like a city that 
had thriven, and meant to thrive. 

As we saunter along George’s- 
street there is nothing to remind us 
of a historic past. Everything is 
modern, and the place has as little 
resemblance to an old-world city as 
the headgear of the ladies to the 
bonnets worn by their grandmothers, 
Not till we reach the transpontine 
region, and stand beneath the ve- 
nerable tower of St. Mary’s Church, 
or under the frowning battlements 
of the castle, do we begin to re- 
gard ourselves as on true historic 
ground. 

Here we are, according to some 
authorities, in the Regia of Ptolemy 
—no mean antiquity, of a verity! 
In the “ Annals of Multifernan’”’ it 
rejoiced, they say, in the pleasant 
appellation, Rosse-de-Nailleagh. It 
was also called Lumneach, a eupho- 
nious name, since rendered Limerick, 
by some, to me at least, inexpli- 
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cable philological achievement of 
English erudition. 

Patrick the Sainted, whose anni- 
versary, it seems, is most appro- 
priately kept under the auspices and 
inspiration of John Barleycorn, 
once upon a time honoured Rosse- 
de-Nailleagh, or Lumneach, with his 
sacred presence. 

Afterwards, some distinguished 
gentlemen from the North of Europe 
dropped in—worthy persons, doubt- 
less, in their way, and gifted with 
their own peculiar merits ; but, as 
they happened to have come on a 
plundering expedition, were not so 
welcome as the meek and gentle 
saint. They plundered the city, or 
village, or whatever it was; and 
that was a sort of beneficence not 
considered agreeable at any period, 
unless, indeed, by persons whose 
minds are peculiarly constituted. 
This was a.p. 812. In process of 
time a band of those acquisitive and 
energetic personages complimented 
the people of Limerick by settling 
there ; and by the erection of ram- 
parts expressed, unequivocally, their 
high appreciation of the place, and 
their intention of placing the na- 
tives under lasting obligations by 
residing permanently on the banks 
of the Shannon. 

There they continued, prospering 
in a way peculiar to themselves, till 
a certain obtrusive Irishman, one 
Brian Baroimhe, thought fit to in- 
terfere in an unceremonious manner 
—a great shame for Brian, because 
the Danes were so gentle and inof- 
fensive, and had settled in Ireland 
only because they found its rich 
pastures and abundant flocks pre- 
ferable to any similar conveniences 
afforded by their. native Norway. 
But Brian was regardless and in- 
exorable, and gave them to under- 
stand, in an unmistakable manner, 
that whatever might have been the 
opinions held by his predecessors in 
the sovereignty of Thomond, upon 
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reflection, he had come to the con- 
clusion that the Danish settlers 
were but unlawful intruders who 
must needs depart out of the land, 
either voluntarily or involuntarily. 
or become tributary to him, the said 
Brian. After some trifling alterca- 
tion, the matter was arranged. The 
Danes continued in Limerick, but 
annually contributed 365 casks of 
wine for the special benefit of Brian 
and his household. 

Centuries rolled on, and still the 
Northmen were there. Then came 
Henry Plantagenet,'a benevolent and 
Christian prince, deeply concerned 
for the well-being of the land, who 
quietly took, under his royal pro- 
tection, the kingdom of Ireland, 
with the city of Limerick, and the 
Danes thereof. With a princely 
liberality, delightful to contemplate, 
the monarch conferred on his fol- 
lower, Herbert Fitz Herbert, the 
kingdom of Limerick—a_ royal 
benefaction which manifested a 
generosity highly commendable, es- 
pecially when we reflect that the 
said city and kingdom belonged to 
the O’Briens, and that the Danes 
were the personal property of them- 
selves. 

It will be alleged, in explanation, 
that the right to these had been 
conferred on the English monarch 
by the Pope, and that Henry acted 
under the sanction of that august 
authority. In ordinary minds, how- 
ever, the thought will arise that 
Donald O’Brien and his Danes had 
something to say relative to the 
transaction. But this reflection will 
occur only, indeed, to simple-minded 
persons, not sufficiently sophisticated 
to comprehend the right reason of 
things ; and some such will be even 
innocent enough to mutter, “ Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes /” 

It is one thing to receive a gift; 
it is quite another matter to enjoy 
it. Such was the experience of the 
aforesaid Fitz Herbert. Restoring 
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the kingdom to the hand of his 
sovereign, he got together his traps 
and went his way. 

Then the king, a second time, 
manifested his beneficence by con- 
ferring the said principality or 
kingdom on a certain Philip de 
Braosa. But, now, the Danes of the 
city of Limerick—which, by the 
way, had erewhile been burned by 
the patriotic Donald, anticipating 
Moscow—intimated their dislike to 
be thus disposed of by a potentate 
to whom they owed no allegiance 
by again giving the city to the 
flames. Braosa took the hint, and 
retired discomfited. Then was the 
heart of the O’Brien glad! Then 
sang the bards the glorious deeds 
of Milesius’s sons! And then, 
probably as thank-offering for his 
restoration, built Thomond’s king, on 
the site of his own royal residence, 
the cathedral of St. Mary. 

St. Mary’s is a massive and 
venerable pile; not exactly what it 
was when Donald had given it the 
finishing-touch, for many since then 
have left their marks upon it, and 
thus, from age to age, it has been 
metamorphozed into its present form. 
The architecture is Gothic, and 
Gothic, we take leave to say, is one 
of the most imposing, though not 
always the best adapted, style for an 
ecclesiastical building. 

To me it seems questionable 
whether the present church is more 
than the mere representative of that 
founded by Donald O’Brien, Of 
course it stands on its site; but how 
much of the former is contained 
within the ample dimensions of the 
present Gothic edifice? Donald 
was an Irish king who, we may 
fairly assume, clung to the customs 
of his native land. Hence, it was 
very unlikely that, on the occasion 
of a victory over the invaders, he 
would adopt the Norman architecture 
in preference to the ancient Irish 
style. The primitive Irish churches, 
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unlike the vast ecclesiastical fanes 
of the Normans, were of very 
limited dimensions. Fergusson, in 
his “ Illustrated Handbook of Ar- 
chitecture,” remarks, as quoted by a 
writer in the Ulster Journal of 
Archeology :— 


‘‘Treland possesses what may pro- 
perly be called a Celtic style of archi- 
tecture, which is as interesting in itself 
as any of the minor local styles of any 
part of the world, and, so far as at 
present known, is quite peculiar to the 
island. None of the buildings of this 
style are large, though the ornaments 
of many of them are of great beauty 
and elegance. Their chief interest lies in 
their singularly local character, and in 
their age, which probably extends from 
the fifth or sixth century to the time of 
the English conquest in 1176. ‘They 
consist chiefly of churches and round 
WE bes «as ‘““No Irish church 
of this period now remaining is perhaps 
even sixty feet in length, and generally 
they are very much smaller, the most 
common dimensions being from twenty 
to forty feet.” 


* * * * 


‘*No church is known to have 
existed in Ireland before the Norman 
conquest that can be called a basilica, 
none of them being divided into aisles, 
either by stone or wooden pillars, or 
possessing an apse, and no circular 
church has yet been found; nothing, in 
short, that would lead us to believe 
that Ireland obtained her architecture 
direct from Rome : while everything, on 
the contrary, tends to confirm the 
belief of an intimate connection with 
the farther East, and that her early 
Christianity and religious forms were 
derived from Greece by some of the 
more southerly commercial routes, 
which, at that period, seem to have 
abutted on Ireland. 

‘‘ Both in Greece and in Ireland, the 
smallness of the churches is remark- 
able. ‘They never were, in fact, ba- 
silicas for the assembly of large con- 
gregations of worshippers, but oratories, 
where the priest could celebrate the 
divine mysteries for the benefit of the 
laity.” 


The builders, however, have left 
us a vast architectural pile, and time 
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has traced thereon unmistakable 
evidences of antiquity. 

As we contemplate this venerable 
relic of other ages, fain would we 
give fancy wing, but suddenly a 
piercing whistle from an impatient 
locomotive breaks the spell. It is 
not, indeed, a train specially claiming 
our attention, but its whistle is un- 
pleasantly suggestive. We hasten 
to the entrance to the church, but 
find it shut. A _ grave-looking 
person is standing at the door of a 
cottage in a corner of the cathedral 
grounds; he has an official air, a 
sort of semi-ecclesiastical cut that 
suggests “the sexton.” We ap- 
proach respectfully. Persons in 
authority always look for deference. 
We are right in our conjecture, it is 
the sexton; and he proves a very 
accommodating official, after all; 
seems, indeed, even pleased to show 
us the cathedral, and before we are 
quite within the porch is off into a 
historic explanation of a “ Norman 
arch” over the door opening from 
the vestibule into the interior of the 
ehurch. 

It is an imposing sight—not the 
arch, but the church itself. Indeed, 
these Gothic fanes have a grandeur 
peculiarly their own. A Gothic 
cathedral is a noble poem. It is 
poetry expressed in stone, as much 
as some glorious achievement of the 
painter may be poetry expressed on 
canvas. The past seems lingering 
here. A mystic presence seems to 
pervade each pillared aisle. The 
very sunbeams enter reverently. 
Alone, in this venerable witness to 
long-lapsed centuries, you almost 
wait for some unearthly voice to 
break the silence. 

Unfortunately, however, the spirits 
leave the talking all to the sexton. 
By day, one would prefer the former 
for variety, and because a profes- 
sional exhibiter, with his intermin- 
able rhyme, is sadly mal-d-propos in 
such a place as this; but at night— 
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oh, that’s another matter! The 
most ravenish croak from lungs 
decidedly human would be prefer- 
able any time from gloaming till 
past the witching hour. 

Were I the ghost of Donald 
O’Brien, I would wander up and 
down St. Mary’s; I would haunt 
churchwardens, all the chapter, 
priests, deacons, dean, and bishop, 
even my friend the sexton ; I would 
ring the bells at midnight, shriek 
upon the organ, dance upon the 
tombstones, till all the aisles would 
ring with the ciatier of my ghostly 
hoofs, and play such pranks that 
neighbouring wights would tremble 
in their beds—while that unsightly 
plaster daubed St. Mary’s walls! In 
a Gothic edifice, we take leave to 
say, cream-coloured plaster, cr 
plaster of any shade, is decidedly 
objectionable. You might as well 
cover it with newspapers. Better 
open it up to bill-stickers at a far- 
thing a square foot. 

The very air seems heavy with 
the long, last sighs of departed cen- 
turies. Here sleep the ancient dead. 
Everywhere we tread on epitaphs— 
the quaint, sad records that denote 
that Such-and-suchhave been. Here 
sleeps a warrior, peaceful now— 
vanquished at last by one whom 
mortal’s prowess never yet with- 
stood. There restsa prelate. Alas ! 
that even lawn must needs become 
a winding-sheet! — and Wisdom 
whispers from the tomb, that earthly 
pomp is vanity! The mitre is rust, 
and the brow is dust, and the worms 
have been called to the banqueting- 
house; but it matters not to him, if 
faith has donned the blood-washed 
robes of the Redeemer’s love. For 
this, and not for wealth or learn- 
ing, pageantry or power, was life 
breathed into dust, and man be- 
came a living soul! And then, in 
monumentai tomb, is shrined the 
dust of princes. Death hath called, 


and even these have answered, 
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and taken their lot among the 
dead. 

And there, and there, and there 
they sleep. Centuries apart in life, 
contemporaries now—foes once, but 
now at peace, in a common brother- 
hood of death! 

And here are memorials of another 
sort—a couple of mementos, said 
to have been left by our Oliver 
Cromwell and a certain intrusive 
Dutchman, each of whom, making 
a morning call at Limerick, politely 
sent in hiscard. The parties, how- 
ever, were Jreton and the Dutch- 
man. The relics are masses of iron, 
globular in form, presented to the 
people of Limerick by the method 
of conferring such gifts usually 
practised by distinguished person- 
ages such as the above. The balls, 
for such unquestionably are the relics, 
are suspended against the wall by 
iron chains—a precautionary mea- 
sure, doubtless, against the preda- 
tory nocturnal excursions of the 
ghosts of Sarsfield and hisred shanks. 

Thinking of Sarsfield suggests an 
episode in that famous siege in 
which that gallant officer played so 
distinguished a part. 

May I venture to recall the oc- 
currence to the recollection of my 
readers? William had invested the 
city. Within, “the army,” says 
Lord Macaulay, “ which he had put 
to rout at the Boyne, had taken 
refuge, discomfited, indeed, and dis- 
graced, but very little diminished.” 
Without, along the swampy banks 
of the Shannon, lay the army of the 
besiegers. It was of the utmost 
moment to William that the invest- 
ment should not be prolonged. Ex- 
perience had given himan unpleasant 
illustration of what the Irish climate 
could effect against a soldiery not 
inured to its rigours. An Irish 
kern could enjoy existence in 
weather the most severe, under a 
rock or tree, or squatting in a fen. 
But the Dutch and English troops 
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could ill withstand the effects of the 
autumnal rains, and of a soil un- 
drained and saturated with water. 
With heavy guns the place might, 
doubtless, easily be reduced; and 
these were on the way. Another 
day, and the thunder of siege artil- 
lery would reverberate around the 
city. If Limerick should fall, the 
cause of Ireland would be lost, and 
Sarsfield knew it. He had intelli- 
gence of the approach of William’s 
ordnance. With a band of horse he 
issued from the town, crossed the 
Shannon, and took his way in a 
direction which would enable him 
to intercept it. 

It is night. Around the English 
guns the escort sleep—all save the 
half unwary sentry, who loiters 
heedlessly on his round, or nods, 
leaning on his firelock! What need 
of excessive vigilance? The Irish 
host is within the walls of Limerick, 
while William's troops keep watch ! 
Suddenly—as lightning flashes from 
a cloud—the enemy is upon them! 
The sentinel falls at his post. The 
soldiers, roused by the crash, leap 
from their bivouac, to sink, smitten 
by hand unseen, into that long, last 
sleep, which breaks not though the 
trumpet sound reveille. ‘“ Hip and 
thigh” the Englishry are smitten. 
The onslaught is as successful as it 
is sudden. Many fall ; some escape. 
One only remains in the clutches of 
the foe. The victors, cramming the 
guns with powder, sink the muzzles 
in the ground, and fire the pieces 
with the intention of bursting them, 
‘and the whole mass,” says Macau- 
lay, “was blown up. The solitary 
prisoner, a lieutenant, was treated 
with great civility by Sarsfield. 
‘If I had failed in this attempt,’ 
said the gallant Irishman, ‘I should 
have been off to France.’” Thus, 
by an achievement as romantic as 
it vas well conceived and skilfully 
executed, the impending doom of 
Limerick was averted. 


But time is passing; and as we 
wish to take a peep from St. Mary’s 
tower we betake ourselves thither. 
Up a winding stair, without an 
envious thought of subsequent ex- 
plorers, in gloom sufficiently deep 
to fill the mind with fancies terrible. 
Out at last on a narrow gallery 
which, within the massive wall, runs 
round the church save at the eastern 
end. It is the “ Monks’ Walk,” so 
notable a contrivance in these old 
Gothic fanes. We traverse the 
clerical promenade, and reach a stair 
within one of the arches which sus- 
tain the roof of the cathedral; 
ascend, and thence by another stair 
arrive at the belfry. We felicitate 
ourselves that no one has thought of 
ringing a joyous peal in honour of 
our visit while we are in the act of 
ascending St. Mary’s tower. It 
might be complimentary, but, un- 
questionably, not agreeable. We 
ascend another stair, the whole pro- 
cess reminding us of the “* Corkscrew 
Road ”’ over the Barren Mountains, 
and step out upon the summit of 
the tower. 

It is a giddy height, but made 
safe by a parapet as high as one’s 
chin. At each angle there is a turret, 
with a stair within leading to its 
top. Thence such a view! I would 
journey far to see it, especially 
through the crystal atmosphere of a. 
bright day in summer. 

The city lies beneath, on every 
hand surrounded by a rich suburban 
district, interspersed with wood, and 
studded with villas and the man- 
sions of country gentry. The noble 
Shannon winding through an eme- 
rald champaign,—and this, the uni- 
versal green, is the most distinguish- 
ing feature of the landscape in the 
South, as contrasted with the North. 
In the South it is “ The Emerald 
Isle,” because it is a pastoral land. 
In the agricultural North the earth’s 
green mantle is ruthlessly torn from 
her breast by the remorseless plough ;, 
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but all is suggestive of that indomi- 
table energy that has elevated Ulster 
to the foremost place among the pro- 
vinces of Ireland. 

I have before me while I write 
an ancient pictorial map of the city 
of Limerick, given in the “ Pacata 
Hibernia ; or, History of the Wars 
in Ireland in the time of Elizabeth. 
Taken from the original Chronicles.” 
The place seems to have been de- 
picted with a regard to the minutiz 
which renders the map invaluable 
to the archzologist, and is most cre- 
ditable to the old world worthy who 
executed the work. 

The city itself was on an island, 
and was surrounded by a battle- 
mented wall, with fourteen towers, 
on some of which heavy ordnance 
was placed. On the side of the 
river. a little to the east, I should 
think, of what is now Newtown- 
Pery, is “the base towne,” also 
walled and guarded by twelve strong 
towers. ‘The towns are connected 
by a bridge, defended by a tower at 
each end, with portcullises and by a 
drawbridge. The bridge alluded to 
is not on the site of the present one, 
but farther up the river. About 
the site of the present transpontine 
communication between Newtown- 
Pery and the “ English town” there 
was “a myll” in the middle of the 
river, joined by a bridge or mole 
to the southern shore. From the 
bridge connecting the “ base” and 
English towns, a street intersects 
the latter. From this leading tho- 
roughfare side streets run off : two 
to the right, dividing into three 
blocks that quarter of the city; two 
to the left, similarly intersecting that 
quarter of the town,—one of these 
leading down to the Cathedral, 
which stands apart and surrounded 
by a wall, the other to Thomond 
Bridge. 

Thomond Bridge is defended, in 
like manner, by towers with port- 
cullises, and by a drawbridge at 
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the gate of the tower at the Clare 
end. 

The “ Queenes Castell” is on the 
site of the present one. This royal 
fortress appears to have undergone 
considerable alterations, judging 
from the several representations 
given in the “Pacata.” One, how- 
ever, shows it almost in its present 
form. 

There are several “ mylls,” rising 
like towers, in the river, and joined 
to the town by bridges. 

Boats with nets are busy off the 
town. A couple of ships are given 
—one fastened by chains from bow 
and stern to two of the towers; the 
other, with sails set, outward bound. 
Quaint old ships, three-masted and 
a’ that,” with high poops and fore- 
castles, and rig about as like that of 
our modern ocean clippers, as Nelson’s 
ships were like our modern floating 
batteries. Flags are flying on the 
ships ; there is a flag even on a boat 
sailing down the river; flags are 
flying on many of the houses. It 
seems a gala-day in Limerick ! 

There, at the farther end of 
Thomond Bridge, is the famous 
“Treaty Stone.” We are looking 
from St. Mary’s tower, and not at 
the map. We shall descend, cross 
the bridge, and take a look at the 
precious relic. 

It is an unhewn block, say two 
feet square, elevated on a pedestal. 
Round it gather many memories ! 
But it is not by mourning over the 
irrevocable past, nor by dreaming of 
a probably impossible future, that 
we will advance the interests of our 
land. What the country needs is 
rest—rest from agitation and politi- 
cal excitement ; rest to gather up 
her energies that she may concen- 
trate her strength to achieve that 
social amelioration which we believe 
is possible under existing political 
institutions. And, as for us, whose 
lot is cast in the Emerald Isle, let 
men of every race and of every creed 
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—agreeing to differ, when differ we 
must, with mutual charity and re- 
spect, and remembering that it is 
“righteousness that exalteth a na- 
tion ””—unite on common ground, 
and labour each in his allotted 
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sphere, for the well-being of our 
land, and to make the history of the 
future a record more noble than the 
history of the past. 

W. WELDon. 


ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 


By tHe Lonpon Hermit. 


THE MYSTERIES OF LITERARY SPECULATION, 
‘s The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 


And these are of them.” 


Besipes the financial problem which 
was dealt with in our last essay, 
there is another, carrying the same 
principle to a still greater extent, 
and therefore even more difficult of 
solution; namely, how it is that 
many persons manage not only to 
live, but to speculate upon nothing. 
Iam not alluding to bubble com- 
panies, which are problems easily 
solved by the clue Gullibility, but to 
speculations of a different sort, 
wherein the public are not invited 
to share, save by such support as 
they can give as consumers of the 
article manufactured. 

I have mentioned that my occa- 
sional acquaintance, Mr. Strayshot, 
is of no profession, but he belongs 
to that large miscellaneous popula- 
tion which inhabits the borders of 
the literary world. For, besides 
the vast number of persons who are 
a prey to the consuming desire of 
getting into print, I find there is 
another wide class almost as san- 
guine and unpractical—the com- 
mercial literary projectors. It 
appears to be the goal of many 
persons’ ambition to “start a paper ;” 
to call themselves the proprietors of 
the Daily, or Weekly, or Monthly 
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So-and-so, which they look upon as 
a title conferring at once wealth, 
fame, and influence. As, however, 
Iam given to understand that this 
kind of speculation is the most 
uncertain possible, and requires 
immense sums to ‘float it,” and 
“work up a circulation,’ I am 
often a little puzzled when Stray- 
shot informs me that somebody he 
knows is going to “ start a paper,” 
and, in the same breath, that the 
aforesaid somebody has no capital of 
his own. When I ask for an ex- 
planation, Strayshot, with a pro- 
foundly knowing expression, says— 

‘*Man with money, you know, in 
the background.” 

Half the journals in London, by 
Strayshot’s account, are supported 
by that mysterious being in the 
background, who never by any 
chance comes to the foreground, so 
that we might have a chance of 
seeing what he is like. 

Strayshot the (frequently) Impe- 
cunious is himself a confirmed lite- 
rary speculator, With him the 
complaint breaks out at intervals, 
and rages with more or less violence 
till it wears itself out, although in 
many cases it does not go beyond 
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the premonitory symptoms. In other 

words, Strayshot is always on the 
eve of “ starting a paper,” or maga- 
zine, or journal of some description. 
For instance, I am pursuing my 
philosophical meditations in the 
London streets, when I meet Stray- 
shot. His manner is more than 
usually mysterious, and, under the 
seal of rigid secrecy, he informs me 
that he has a “splendid idea,” 
which, when carried out, will make 
his fortune and that of all who 
assist him. What do I think of the 
Weekly Dash ?—a glorious title, 
isn’t it? But I must remember to 
keep it dark, to breathe it not in 
the busy street, nor on the open 
plain, nor even within the walls of 
my hermetic cell; for if some pirati- 
eal publisher were to get scent of 
it before it could be “ENT. sTA. 
HALL,” he would snap it up as a 
cat does a mouse. But this is not 
all; Strayshot’s fertile imagination 
is not to be bounded by one periodi- 
eal; he intends to start another, 
though of rather humbler preten- 
sions—the Monthly Blank, a sort 
of pendant to the grand one, and 
destined to grow up under the sha- 
dow of its superabundant pros- 
perity. 

“You see,” proceeds Strayshot, 
“if I devote 3000/. to the Weekly 
Dash, and reserve 1500/. for the 
Monthly Blank, why, of course, 
what with the sale of the first 
number, the advertisements—” and 
so forth, and so forth. 

I listen in astonishment, knowing 
by his own confession that Stray- 
shot just now finds it as much as he 
can do to make his private ends 
meet symmetrically, much more to 
plunge into such vast speculations. 
But evading further explanations, 
he emphatically assures me that I 
shall see the paper come out with 
grand ¢éclat very soon. I receive 
this assertion somewhat sceptically, 
for I have seldom met Strayshot 
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but what he had some new and 
gigantic scheme which never at- 
tained even the solidity of an air- 
bubble. Even when he shows me 
the “heading” and prospectus, I 
hold it no convincing proof that the 
publication will actually follow, for 
persons of Strayshot’s order seem to 
take an almost childish delight in 
getting up these preliminaries—con- 
sidering them important evidences 
of the progress of the enterprise 
itself—which they are not, any more 
than the name painted over a shop 
door is an infallible sign that the 
establishment is duly stocked and in 
working order. 

By-and-by, however, I am taken 
by surprise ; the Weekly Dash does 
come out—ay, and the Monthly 
Blank also—and both are adver- 
tized heavily, and make certain 
energetic strainings to obtain publi- 
city, which Strayshot, in the peculiar 
jargon of the profession, calls “a 
splash at starting.” When I meet 
him next, he is a man of influence 
and importance—the autocrat of the 
editor’s room, and lives in a style 
proportionate to his new dignity. 
Were I not a hermit, he would in- 
vite me to indulge in costly vinous 
beverages. He speaks of the great 
source of all this as “my paper,” 
and certainly seems to have full 
control and possession. As for the 
Man in the Background, he seems 
to have faded away into the merest 
abstraction, or, if he still exists, is 
never taken into the slightest ac- 
count, but is treated as a mere 
money-bag for the manager to dip 
his hand into at pleasure. To ask, 
just out of curiosity, if it is possible 
anywhere to get sight of this mys- 
terious personage, is considered as 
unreasonable as desiring an intro- 
duction to John Doe, Richard Roe, 
or the Grand Lama of Thibet. 

Bewildered at all this, I yet 
heartily congratulate Strayshot on 
his good fortune, when he makes 
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confusion worse confounded by 
taking me aside and telling me, in 
confidence,— 

“Yes; it is a splendid success, 
though at present the paper is car- 
ried on at a loss of 40/. a week.” 

When I tell him that I cannot 
reconcile these two statements, he 
jauntily replies, “ Oh, they all lose 
a bit at first, you know; but we 
don’t mind that; we shall pull 
through!”—and he rattles his 
pockets as if he had a Fortunatus’ 
purse in each. ‘ Number Four has 
gone off like a rocket, and I’ve 
another splendid idea that is sure 
to double the circulation next week. 
Mark my words—some day the 
paper will be a PROPERTY !” 

(This last expression, you must 
understand, denotes the very highest 
point of journalistic success. ) 

After a space, I see and hear less 
of the Weekly Dash, and its satellite 
the Monthly Blank, and there is a 
vague rumour floating about that 
they have changed hands for a sum 
variously stated from a few hundreds 
to several thousands. Strayshot is 
still in power, but scarcely seems so 
hopeful and prosperous as at first. 
Still he tells me thatthe paper is “ go- 
ing up.”’ Next, I hear that Strayshot 
himself has by some means got the 
“PROPERTY” into his possession 
altogether. The next act of the 
drama is, that the Monthly Blank 
expires of slow inanition, while the 
Weekly Dash, having again changed 
hands, migrates to a new office over 
the way, and Strayshot, for a time, 
fades away into an invisibility as in- 
scrutable as that of the Man in the 
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Background. He turns up at last, 
however, in rather depressed circum- 
stances, and when I ask about the 
Weekly Dash, shrugs his shoulders 
and says it is “‘ gone to the deuce,” 
adding that it has been “ more than 
a thousand pounds out of his 
pocket.” When I gently hint that 
the sum mentioned never was in 
his pocket, but in that of the Man 
in the Background, he intimates that 
though he had no capital himself, 
his valuable services, ‘‘ by arrange- 
ment,” were considered equivalent ; 
and that if something or other, 
which seems to be the fault of no- 
body in particular, but depends upon 
some other circumstances equally 
inexplicable, hadn’t happened, all 
would have gone well, and the paper 
wouldstill have been a “ PROPERTY.” 
As it was, the shrug of the shoulders 
best expressed the conclusion of the 
whole matter. 

In all this mystification, there 
are two points which I utterly fail 
to solve—namely, who really pro- 
vided the money (and consequently 
lost it) ; and how he, being presum- 
ably of sane mind, could place a 
large capital and unlimited credit at 
the disposal of another person for 
purposes of the wildest speculation, 
attended, obviously, with heavy 
losses from the first. I leave these 
questions to be answered by those 
who are initiated into the mysteries 
of “ starting journals,” and conclude 
by merely observing that similar 
cases to that I have described are 
said to be perpetually recurring in 
the commercial literary world. 
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Or all the products of the Irish intellect, perhaps the most characteristic 
is its rich and varied ballad literature. From the times when each Celtic 
chieftain had his Filea or Ollam Re Dan, and itinerant bards enchanted,— 


“The ring of rugged Kerne, 
With aspects shaggy, wild, and stern,” 


down to the present time, there has been one continuous succession of 
Irish minstrels, all masters of a peculiar and fascinating strain of song. 
It was not without reason that the poetical Attorney-General of King 
James I. styled the Island of Saints, “the Siren of the Sea.” 
The justice of the title has been vindicated from the time of Sir John 
Davies to that of his namesake, Thomas Davis. The objects and aspira- 
tions of these minstrels may have been different. Some have been of the type 
of Bard de Nilan, the favourite of “ Silken Thomas,” the Irish Rithmour, 
whom Hollinshed derided as “a rotten sheep, to infect a whole flocke” 
with his “ chatting of Irish verses, as though his toong had run in patteus.” 
Some have been of the type of Davis, Denis, Florence McCarthy, Magee, 
and last, not least, the far-famed “ Speranza,” Lady Wilde—ardent patriots, 
who illustrated that period of political aspiration and outburst of fervid 
Irish nationality which characterized “ Young Ireland” and its brilliant 
newspaper, The Nation. 

Others have been of the type of Anster, Ferguson, Clarence Mangan, 
and Starkey; have evinced a versatility of talent and a mastery of language 
which have not only reproduced the masterpieces of German genius, but 
have contributed to the drama, the romance, and the never-failing ballad 
poetry of their native land. These have varied in their intellectual 
tendencies and the manifestation of poetic genius. But all, whatever 
their divergence of sentiment and style, have been characterized by the 
same musical flow of language, the same graceful play of fancy, the same 
wild magic of tenderness and passion. 

Spenser, in his time, spoke of ,the songs of the minstrels with whom he 
was familiar, as “ savouring of sweet wit and invention, and sprinkled witlr 
some pretty flowers of natural device.” With a deeper sympathy and 
perception, Milton dwelt with admiration upon the long, low wailing of the 
Irish harp. Such have been, and still are, the characteristics of the songs 
of Ireland. Such were the characteristics of the poetry of Moore. Such 
are still the characteristics of the poetry of Waller. 

In the person of John Francis Waller there is a confluence of two 
streams of poetic tendency and feeling. As the descendant of the Wallises 
of Beaconsfield, in the county of Buckingham, he comes in the direct line 
from one of the earliest and most graceful of English songsters, Edmund 
Waller As the representative of the ancient family of the Wallers, of 
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characteristics of the Irish genius which have made Irish ballad poetry the 
thing of beauty and the joy for ever that it is. 
John Francis Waller was born in the year 1810. Having entered 
Trinity College at the age of sixteen, and obtained honours in his under- 
graduate course, he graduated in 1831, In 1833 he was called to the Irish 


| Castle Waller, in the county of Tipperary, he is an Irishman in all those 


Bar, and joined the Leinster circuit. While following his profession 
diligently, he nevertheless devoted himself with ardour to the cultivation 

, of letters, for which, indeed, he had exhibited a strong proclivity from an 
early age. We have heard him say, that he appeared in print as an author 
in his fourteenth year, and made metrical translations both of Latin and 
Greek poets. While studying in London, in the chambers of the eminent 
special pleader, Mr.:‘Thomas Chitty, he contributed to periodical literature: 
there. It was in January, 1833, that a few distinguished literary Irishmen 
launched Tae Dustin University Macazine, which was destined to a 
career so distinguished and long-lived. Immediately on his return to 
Dublin, Waller at once joined the corps, contributing his first article to it 
in its third number. From that period he has, with rare intervals, been a 
constant and prolific writer in its pages, in almost every department—original 
compositions in prose and poetry; translations from the French, Italian, 
German, and Spanish ; criticism, biography, andessays. A series of papers 
by him, under the pseudonym of Jonathan Freke Slingsby, somewhat 
after the manner, yet in many ways totally diverse from, the “ Noetes” 
of Wilson, attracted great notice, and became highly popular. Sentimental, 
pathetic, and humorous, they were full of classicality, original thought, 
and erudition, as well as highly picturesque, blending the charms of 
polished prose with sparkling poetry. A few of these were subsequently 
collected in a small volume, entitled “The Slingsby Papers.” Waller’s. 
reputation thus gradually became established as a man of high literary 
mark, so that after Charles Lever had retired from the editorship of 
Tue Dustin University MaGazine, its literary management was com- 
mitted to the care of Waller. During the many years of his editorship 
the periodical held a place second to none in the empire. When the 
property in it passed to the late distinguished writer, Joseph le Fanu, 
that gentleman, of course, became its editor, but Waller still continued 
to be a contributor to its pages. 

In 1852 his university conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws, in recognition of his “eminent literary attainments.” He was an 
active and distinguished member of the Royal Dublin Society, and for many 
years filled the office of its honorary secretary. As a member of the 
Royal Irish Academy, he sat for many years on its Council as one of the 
representatives of “ Polite Literature,’ and in 1864 was made one of its 
vice-presidents, In 1867 he was appointed to the office of clerk in the 
Rolls Court. This post enabled him to devote much of his time to the 
cultivation of letters, as that of the Clerkship of the Court of Sessions gave 
literary leisure to Scott. Nor should we omit to record that in 1872 he 
originated, and, in conjunction with a few men of congenial tastes, founded 
“The Goldsmith Club,” of which he has ever since been the president 
—a society which now includes amongst its members the best representa- 
tives of the genius and learning of the country. 

It is to be regretted that so few of Waller’s writings, scattered through 
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periodicals in England and Ireland, have been preserved in a collected form. 
“ Ravenscroft Hall, and other Poems” appeared in 1852, and reached a 
second edition; ‘“‘ The Dead Bridal : A Tale of Venice,” was published in 
a popular form, and is now, we believe, out of print; ‘‘ Occasional Odes,” 
1864; “The Revelations of Peter Browne” in 1870, and “ Festival 
Tales” in 1873. Besides these, he has edited and largely contributed to 
“The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography,” “ Selected Works of 
Oliver Goldsmith ; with a Life,” “Illustrated Edition of Moore; with a 
Life,” “Gulliver’s Travels ; with Notes, and Life of Swift,” and “Pictures 
from English Literature.” 

It is as a lyrical poet that Waller has achieved his highest and most 
permanent reputation. From an early period of his literary career his 
songs attracted attention. They have associated him with the Robinsons, 
Sir Robert P. Stewart, Professor of Music in the University of Dublin, 
Balfe, Macfarren, Oberthier, Osborne, Abt, and others, who have set to 
music his ballads, songs, glees, cantatas, odes, and operettas ; and several of 
his lyrics have been translated into French, German, and Welsh. 

The first occasion upon which Waller and Stewart worked together is 
worthy of being recorded, as exhibiting the extraordinary rapidity and 
facility with which each composed. Conversing with a few friends on the 
subject of madrigals, Waller gave his ideas of what such a species of 
writing should be, and taking a piece of paper and a pencil, offered at the 
moment to illustrate his views. ‘Two stanzas of eight lines each were 
forthwith written by him and handed to Stewart, who, taking a sheet of 
music-paper, applied himself to the musical rendering of the poem. When 
finished, four voices were mustered, and they sang “ My Ladye Faire,” 
which, with two verses subsequently added, became, and still is, one of 
the favourite stock glees in the musical societies of Dublin. One of the 
gentlemen present assures us that he privately looked at his watch when 
Waller commenced, and again when Stewart finished, and that the whole 
time was under half an hour. 

When the citizens of Cork spiritedly determined, in 1852, to get up a 
“National Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Materials,’ the idea 
occurred to Mr. John C. Deane, at the last moment, that it would be de- 
sirable to open it with a musical inauguration. Waller and Stewart were 
applied to. The words were given within twenty-four hours, and the fine 
and most effective music was composed with a marvellous celerity. The 
performance was an eminent success, and laid the foundation of the reputa- 
tion of Stewart, which has since ripened to a high and expanded fame. 

Other similar joint compositions followed—the “Ode of the Bell,” the 
same year, to commemorate the erection of the Campanile in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin ; the ode performed at the installation of the Earl of Rosse as 
Chancellor of the University in 1863; the ode performed at the opening of 
the Royal Dublin Society’s Exhibition in 1864, and others. These are 
works of high merit, and display felicity of expression, mastery of rhythm, 
and great breadth and boldness of conception. 

No Irish poet since Moore has written so many songs as Waller. The 
mantle of Moore has descended upon him. Like that great master of 
melody, he possesses a fine and delicate rhythmical intuition. His verses 
run smooth and sparkling as a summer stream, so that it has been felicitously 
said, “they sing themselves to music.” In feeling, as well as in expression, 
they are infinitely diversified—pathetic, as his ‘‘ Voices of the Dead,” his 
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“ Cushla mo chree,” his “‘ Brink of the White Rocks,” and his “ Welcome 


as flowers in May.” 


A rich vein of humour is blent with tenderness in 


“Dance light, fur my heart it lies under your feet, love,” “The first 
Cuckoo in Spring,” and ‘“‘The Spinning-wheel Song.” His master-piece in 


this department is “*The Song of the Glass.” 
nounced this-to be one of the best drinking-songs of the age. 


Lord Houghton has pro- 
It is one of 


the best ever composed, and will perpetuate the memory of Waller when 
nine-tenths of the more ambitious poetry of the age has perished. 


THE SONG OF THE GLASS. 


Once Genius, and Beauty, and Pleasure 
Sought the Goddess of Art in her shrine ; 
And prayed her to fashion a treasure, 
The brightest her skill could combine. 
Said the Goddess, well pleased at the notion, 
“Most gladly I'll work your behest: 


' From the margin of yonder blue ocean, 


Let each bring the gift that seems best.” 
Chorus.—Then push round the flagon, each brother, 
But fill bumper-high ere it pass; 
And whiie we hob-nob one another, 
You'll sing us “ The Song of the Glass.” 


Beauty fetched from her ocean-water 
The sea-wraik that lay on the strand; 
And Pleasure the golden sands brought her 
That he stole from Time's tremulous hand. 
But Genius went pondering and choosing, 
Where gay shells and sea-flowers shine, 
Grasped a sun-lighted wave in his musing, 
And found his hand sparkling with brine. 


Chorus.—Then push round the flagon, &c. 


“Tis well,” said the Goddess, as smiling, 
Each offering she curiously scanned, 
On her altar mysteriously piling 
The brine, and the wraik, and the sand; 
Mixing up, with strange spells as she used them, 
Salt, kali, and flint in a mass, 
With the flame of the lightning she fused them, 
And the marvellous compound was—GLASss ! 


Chorus.—Then push round the flagon, &c. 


Beauty glanced at the Crystal, half-frighted, 
For stirring with life it was seen; 
Till gazing, she blushed all delighted, 
As she saw her own image within. 
“Henceforth,” she exclaimed, “be thou ever 
The mirror to Beauty most dear ; 
Not from steel, or from silver, or river, 
Is the reflex so lustrous and clear” 


Chorus.—Then push round the flagon, &c. 


But Genius the while rent asunder 
A fragment, and raising it high, 
Looked through it, beholding with wonder 
New stars over-clustering the sky. 
With rapture he cried, “‘ Now is given 
To Genius the power divine, 
To draw down the planets from heaven, 
Or roam through the stars where they shine.” 


Chorus.—Then push round the flagon, &c. 


The rest fell to earth—Pleasure caught it— 
Plunged his bowl, ere it cooled, in the mass ; 
To the form of the wine-cup he wrought it, 
And cried—*“ Here's the true use of Glass!” 
Then leave, boys, the mirror to women— 
Through the lens let astronomers blink— 
There's no glass half so dear to a true man 
As the wine-glass when filled to the brink. 


Chorus.—Then push round the flagon, &e 


One more quotation, and we must arrest the all but invincible tendency 


to quote from the effusions of this true lyrical genius. 


It is in the same 


vein of fancy, and is scarcely, if at all, inferior to “The Song of the 


Glass.” 


Air.—* St. Patrick’s Day.” 


‘« The white and the orange, the blue and the green, boys, 
We'll blend them together in concord to-night ; 
The orange, most sweet, amid green leaves is seen, boys, 
The loveliest pansy is green and white. 
The light of the day, 


As it glides away, 


Paints with orange the white clouds that float on the West ; 
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And the billows that roar, 
tound our own island shore, 
Lay their green heads to rest on the blue Heaven’s bosom, 
Where sky and sea meet in the distance away. 
As Nature thus shows us how well she can fuse ’em, 
We'll blend them in love on St. Patrick’s Day. 





‘“‘ The hues of the prism, philosophers say, boys, 
Are nought but the sunlight resolved into parts, 
They're beauteous, no doubt, but I think that the ray, boys, 
Unbroken, more lights up and warms our hearts. 
Each musical tone, 
Struck one by one, 
Makes melody sweet, it is true, on the ear ; 
But let the hand ring 
All at once every string, 
And, oh! there is harmony now that is glorious, 
In unison pealing to Heaven away ; 
For UNION is hearty, and strength, and victorious, 
Of hues, tones, and hearts, on St. Patrick’s Day. 


** Those hues in one bosom be sure to unite, boys, 
Let each Irish heart wear those emblems so true ; 
Be fresh as the green, and be pure as the white, boys, 
Be bright as the orange, sincere as the blue. 
I care not a jot 
Be your scarf white or not, 
If you love as a brother each child of the soil. 
I ask not your creed, 
lf you stand in her need, 
To the land of your birth in the hour of her dolours, 
The foe of her foes, let them be who they may. 
Then, ‘fusion of hearts and confusion of colours,” 
Be the Irishman’s toast on St. Patrick’s Day.” 


In whatever light we look at Waller, whether as a writer of elegant, 
sentimental, and rhythmical prose, or as a poet, now dealing with high 
subjects in lofty and sonorous verse, now revelling in the power and glad- 
ness of a rich fancy and imagination—in each and every aspect of his genius 
he has high and extraordinary excellence. He is what true genius ever 
must be, many-sided—universal in sympathy, broad and vigorous in thought. 
He is ever in unison with Nature. He has formed a lofty conception of a 
true poet, and has realized in his own person his own ideal :— 


‘¢ To stir the wells of feeling to their source, 
To agitate and soothe, gladden and grieve— 
To be to human souls what winds of heaven, 
And sun, and showers, and elemental fire, 


Are to the soulless world of earth and sea— 
To be a Poet.” 
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THE BASE DO CALL IT CONVEY. 


A STORY ILLUSTRATIVE OF LAND TRANSFER LAWS. 


’ By rae Avurnor or “Tom Detany,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Sorry to interrupt you, Mr. Poss- 
nett —there’s them cows up from 
the Five-acre Bottom again; and, as 
I’m a lone woman, in among the 
mangel! Johnny, run and call the 
men from their dinner. Oh, Mr. 
Possnett, isn’t this a pitidble sight 
for a poor widow-woman ? and all 
through that new road. Ill sell 
every one of them, see now if I 
don’t!” 

“JT wouldn’t, not if I was you, 
Mrs. Holdsworth,” said Mr. Poss- 
nett. ‘Cows is profitable; it’s more 
of them you ought to be getting. 
I'd rather sell the Five-acre Bottom. 
What use is it to you now the new 
road has cut it off from Fernside ?” 

“Eh, now,” said the Widow 
Holdsworth, somewhat hurt, “I 
didn’t expect that from you, Mr. 
Possnett! Sell the land that we can 
call ours almost since there was 
a Holdsworth in the county? ma 
poor lone widow-woman, but I stand 
here on my own property, and own 
no landlord—I didn’t expect that 
from you, Mr. Possnett.” 

Now the history of the Five-acre 
Bottom was this :— 

The acres were swampy lowland, 
lying on the edge of a now fruitful 
and otherwise compact farm, which 
Mrs. Holdsworth correctly described 
as the property of herself and her 
forefathers for some generations 
back. 

Up to a few years previously the 
bottom and the cattle depasturing 
thereon in summer—in winter it 
was useless—had been the source of 
no annoyance. During that period, 


however, a public road, long desi- 
derated by the inhabitants of two 
neighbouring towns, had been at 
length constructed, severing those 
five acres from the lands of Fern- 
side. 

The Widow Holdsworth received 
acertain award in consideration of 
any injury she might have thus sus- 
tained—as to which award being a 
fair compensation for such injury, 
opinions between her and those who 
made it were not likely to come to a 
speedy agreement. 

At all events, a good portion 
of the award had been expended 
in the construction of a stone 
wall along the roadside, which 
stone wall had at once entered into 
arrangements to bury itself be- 
low the surface of the bog—a feat 
which it eventually accomplished. 
A lighter hurdle fence had then been 
substituted, which, during a scarce- 
fuel year, had permitted itself to 
be carried bodily away. Finally, 
a hedge had been planted, in the 
hope that in time it would grow 
into a sufficient barrier. This the 
cattle had preferred to the harsh, 
sour herbage of the bottom, and 
had eaten down. 

This series of events had found 
a fitting and adequate expounder in 
the widow herself, who had pointed 
to them as proofs of her former 
assertions. Butthe awards of grand 
juries change not. Mrs. Holdsworth 
had been given increased facilities 
for conveying her agricultural pro- 
duce to market, and, in the opinion 
of some, no further compensation 
should have been granted. All were 
now of opinion that the matter was 
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not open for fresh consideration. A 
certain pettifogger named Sharpnett 
had hinted at the possibility of further 
proceedings. But the Widow Holds- 
worth was not one to throw good 
money after bad. 

Thus it had come to pass that Mr. 
Possnett gave the present advice. 
Possibly Mrs, Holdsworth recognized 
the wisdom of it, being, as just 
hinted, a woman by no means devoid 
of sound practical sense. Neverthe- 
less she preferred to reply,— 

“IT didn’t expect this from you, 
Mr. Possnett.” 

“Why not?” said Mr. Possnett. 
“The rest of the farm can have 
more stock—ought to have more 
stock. What’s the swamp bringing 
you in, save trouble and worry? It’s 
not as if you was selling a few 
acres and spending the money. You 
are improving the property. In 
fact, it’s pretty much the same as 
if you was to cut a withered branch 
off a tree, you'd be beautifying the 
tree; with this difference, that the 
branch, which is of no good to you, 
may be of service to another, who 
may pay you for it. Now, there is 
young John Oakley, a fit and a 
proper young man to deal with. 
He has that adjoining farm of his 
on pretty much the same terms as 
you hold yours. Well, how does 
the five-acre swamp shape when 
you look to him? This way: his 
cattle wouldn’t need to cross the new 
road. Yours does, and will. Fur- 
thermore, you can’t drain the swamp 
from your side—leastways, unless 
you can get water to go up-hili. 
What has young John Oakley to 
do? Open a few cuts through his 
land ; and thus he has the Five-acre 
Bottom drained and reclaimed. Take 
my advice, Mrs. Holdsworth, and 
make an offer to John Oakley.” 

Mrs. Holdsworth was not unwill- 
ing that conversation should turn on 
those patrimonial acres of hers. It 
was something to have this in com- 
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mon with the great magnates of 
the land—that, like them, she had a 
stake in the soil. Though it entirely 
gave her a pang to part with those 
few acres of swamp, yet she knew 
that the words of Mr. Possuett were 
the words of wisdom; for the rest, 
would she not be still owner of Fern- 
side? Besides, Mr. Possnett was a 
bachelor, and, consequently, his 
opinions were entitled to considera- 
tion and courtesy. Wherefore re- 
plied Mrs. Holdsworth, not without 
some appearance of state,— 

“I’m obliged to you, Mr. Poss- 
nett. It’s a hard case, and all through 
the opening of that new road. No 
one will get the ground before young 
Mr. Oakley. Maybe you'd speak 
to him?” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Holdsworth; 
I'll speak to young Oakley. Only 
let me have something to say. Now, 
as to price?” 

“‘T had a pound an acre for the 
grass in the summer from Jeaffre- 
son.” 

“Good, that is something to go 
upon. Jeaflreson gave you a pound 
an acre for the summer, and in the 
winter the marsh is worth nothing 
to you. You see, Mrs. Holdsworth, 
that is the way to put it,” 

Mrs. Holdsworth could not deny 
that an intending purchaser might 
so regard her case. 

** Well, now, a pound an acre is 
five pounds for the five acres. In 
fact, we may say five pounds per 
annum—practically, that is what it 
amounts to.” 

Mrs. Holdsworth, being a prac- 
tical woman, assented. 

“Five pounds per annum,” re- 
peated Mr. Possnett; “ and we may 
put that down at—let us say twenty 
years’ purchase; land has sold higher 
in the county, but you'll have to 
knock off a few years for the drain- 
ing. Five twenties is one hundred. 


Is John Oakley to have the Five-acre 
Bottom for a hundred pounds?” 
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* And as much more as you can 
get, Mr. Possnett.” 

“ And as much more as I can get, 
Mrs. Holdsworth. Now, as to mode 
of payment? I suppose you'll in- 
sist on cash down ?” 

“Nothing short of it, Mr. Poss- 
nett. I'll have no bills, no promises 
to pay.” 

“ Quite right—that is understood. 
I ask the question because, as we 
are all aware, young John Oakley 
meditates a certain matrimonial al- 
liance, and may be minded to keep 
his spare cash beside him for the 
event.” 

“T’ll have no bills,” repeated 
Mrs. Holdsworth, somewhat more 
severely. No lady is quite pre- 
pared to assert that there is any 
abstract idea of impropriety in mar- 
riage. Still, most women receive 
an announcement of this nature 
with reserve ; certainly there is one 
prize less remaining in the lottery. 
Wherefore Mrs. Holdsworth re- 
peated her caution as to bill trans- 
actions. 

“I don’t suppose it would come 
to that,” said Mr. Possnett; “of 
course it’s nothing to you how he 
gets the money, provided it is money, 
not promises to pay. Now the 
young lady has the money, least- 
ways, her trustees have it for 
her.” 

That was an arrangement entirely 
for the young people to consider 
among themselves. Far be it from 
her, the Widow Holdsworth, to 
stretch prudery — or whatever this 
female modification of the Malthu- 
sian principle may be—so far as to 
inquire where the money would 
come from. 

Thus Mr. Possnett parted from 
her with the understanding that he 
was to sound young John Oakley as 
to his inclination and ability to be- 
come the purchaser of the Five-acre 
Bottom. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Possnett’s estimate of young 
John Oakley was not unwarranted. 
He was a fair specimen of the sturdy 
young Englishman of the farming 
class, or, perhaps, a trifle above it. 
For, as in the case of the Widow 
Holdsworth, yule days had no terror 
for him. A Holdsworth had lived 
on Greystones from time immemorial, 
and so long a Holdsworth had tilled 
its acres rent-free. 

The engagement between him and 
the young lady alluded to was one 
of affection. Nevertheless, it had 
put him on his mettle. Her people 
—which, indeed, now meant her 
trustees, Messrs. Goby and Gandy, 
respectively her paternal and ma- 
ternal uncles, were somewhat high- 
handed in their dealing with him, 
possibly, in consideration of the bit 
of money they were thelegal holders 
of in her behalf. 

Immunity from rent may have its 
blessings ; but, in process of time, 
it, in the present instance, had been 
productive of a certain carelessness. 
There was nothing to look forward 
to—nothing absolutely and impera- 
tively needing the putting-by of 
money for. Consequently, money 
was not put by; and, as a further 
consequence, when the Greystones’ 
furniture waxed old, it was not re- 
placed by new, and when the house 
and farm-buildings needed repair, 
they had to go without them. 

Goby and Gandy had as much as 
hinted that this was not exactly the 
state of affairs to bring a young 
heiress home to ; and, indeed, young 
Oakley, being gifted by nature with 
somewhat more provident proclivi- 
ties, had partly begun to suspect as 
much, even before these worthies 
had dropped the ungracious sugges- 
tion. Tacitly then, as far as Messrs. 
Goby and Gandy were concerned, 
it was understood that Greystones 
was to be put in a more becoming 
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state before John Oakley was to 
claim his bride. Tacitly, we say, 
as far as Messrs. Goby and Gandy 
were concerned ; for, it is believed, 
the young people discussed the mat- 
ter openly between themselves, the 
various changes being arranged, and 
their probable expense estimated. 

On one point only John Oakley 
was obdurate. The money was to 
come wholly from himself, and 
Messrs. Goby and Gandy were to have 
no further opportunity of passing 
disparaging remarks. Lucy made a 
decent show of remonstrance, hint- 
ing her willingness to apply to these 
gentlemen for an advance of a por- 
tion of the trust-money consigned 
to their legal charge. But, secretly, 
she was proud of John QOakley’s 
obstinacy in the matter. 

Thus, tacitly in the one case, and 
openly in the other, it was under- 
stood that the young man was to 
save his money until such time as 
these improvements could be carried 
out, when, formally and publicly, he 
was to make his demand upon her 
uncles. 

This was the little monetary diffi- 
culty which Mr. Possnett alluded to. 

Now, Mr. Possnett, entrusted 
with a commission, was a somewhat 
restless and uneasy individual. On 
the present occasion he lost no 
reasonable time in throwing himself 
in the way of young John Oakley, 

“We was a-speaking about you, 
Mr. Oakley, I and Mrs. Holdsworth. 
There’s them five acres the new 
road has cut off from Fernside—” 

“The marsh?” 

“ H’m—well, indeed, in winter 
the ground is flooded. It wouldn't 

. be long a marsh if you had it.” 

John Oakley had something to do 
to maintain his composure. Land, 
landed property in the market, and 
indirectly offered for acceptance, 
naturally throws the agricultural 
mind off its guard. 

‘Ts it to let it she wants ?” 
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‘‘Well, no—she’s for selling it. 
It would suit you nicely, Mr. 
Oakley.” 

“Oh, I dare say; and the price, 
too—would that suit a poor man ?” 

** Come, Mr. Oakley, you ain’t a 


poor man. What would you say to 
two hundred? Would you call that 
dear?” 


“IT would—by half. It would 
take a hundred more to drain and 
reclaim it.” 

“Not to you—not through Grey- 
stones. You'd do it for fifty; and 
think what a compact farm you’d 
have. Will you let me knock fifty 
off for the draining? There now, 
let me say a hundred and fifty. 
We've only to post it up in the 
market-place, and we'll get that for 
it in the morning. I'll be candid 
with you, Mr. Oakley—the widow 
doesn’t want a stranger to come in 
between the two properties. A 
hundred and fifty, cash down, Mr. 
Oakley.” 

John Oakley was thinking, while 
Mr. Possnett thus ran on, as well as 
a slight quickening of the pulse 
would permit him. He had set his 
heart on marryirg his Lucy within 
the twelvemonth—he had set his 
mind on hearing no more disparag- 
ing remarks from her uncles. Yes 
—to improve the farm by adding 
the Five-acre Bottom to it, and to im- 
prove the farm by repairing and re- 
furnishing, were two incompatible 
steps, regard being had to his avail- 
able resources. 

“Mr. Possnett, I’m not going to 
run down the bit of ground,” said 
John Oakley. (By-the-by, during 
the above process of thinking it 
over he had evinced a slight ten- 
dency towards disparagement). “ It 
might suit my views, and it might 
not. But, at any rate, I’m not in 
the market as a buyer.” 

There was an irrepressible shake 
in John Oakley’s voice as he made 
the confession. In fact, the propo- 
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sition had taken away his breath. 
When he had got up that morning 
he had as little prospect of enlarging 
his present territories as of ac- 
quiring property inthe moon. Now 
the opportunity was within his reach, 
and he was declining it. 

“ Mr. Oakley,” said Mr. Posnett, 
‘‘T wouldn’t put it off permanent 
that way. Who knows, but you 
might be able to manage it?” 

Mr. Possnett did not indicate par- 
ticularly how the management was 
to be. But both gentlemen under- 
stood that the allusion was to Messrs. 
Goby and Gandy, and the fund in 
their hands. 

“It’s a chance that doesn’t turn 
up every day—I needn’t tell you 
that,” persisted Mr. Possnett, as 
John Oakley preserved his silence. 
‘Come, now—you'll not be offended 
at my trying to get an extra few 
pounds for the widow-woman—but 
a hundred is the figure. You'll not 
deny it’s worth a hundred to you— 
cash down, you know, Mr. Oakley.” 

John Oakley made no effort at 
denial. He was silently thinking 
whether he could screw up his 
courage to ask for money which 
was not yet his. 

No; he did not think he could. 

“Tm obliged to you, Mr. Poss- 
nett, and to Mrs. Holdsworth, for 
the offer. You'll not have to look 
long for a customer—but I’m not 
one.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue dullest pair of eyes’ might 
see that John Oakley had been up- 
set by the foregoing conversation. 
He was not himself—he was silent, 
depressed, moody. Plague take 
Mr. Possnett, who had placed before 
him this vision of territorial aggran- 
dizement ! He was getting nicely 
over those stinging words of Goby 
und Gandy. He was even learning 
to bear with resignation this twelve- 
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month interposed between himself 
and his Lucy. It had always been 
his intention, at some period, to 
put the farm and house in trim, 
presentable form, and, after all, the 
present period was the most proper. 

But to have the offer of an ex- 
tension of territory, which he might 
take! Ay, there was the rub! It 
was easy enough for him to say 
“done” to the widow Holdsworth, 
and to pay cash down, too; some 
of it he had already, and any 
money-lender in the kingdom would 
be glad to advance him the rest on 
the security. And Lucy would come 
home to him if he had only a three- 
legged stool for her to sit on—that is 
if he showed he was in earnest, and 
said the word. But then, that other 
dreadful word — mortgage; and 
word more dreadful still — fore- 
closure! How would it be if Goby 
and Gandy were to fling such terms 
as these at his head, instead of those 
comparatively harmless broken 
chairs.and uuhinged gates? Thank 
goodness! Greystones, up to the 
present day, owed neither man nor 
woman one penny piece. No bill 
maturing could keep him awake of 
nights—no bank manager could 
cow him by a look. Goby and 
Gandy knew this—had made it 
their business to know; and were 
right glad to be able to invest the 
money entrusted to their keeping 
with so clear a conscience towards 
their deceased respective sister and 
brother. But it might be otherwise 
with Goby and Gandy, who, no 
doubt, had the power to give or 
withhold. Obliged to Possnett! 
He wasn’t obliged to Possnett, He 
would always hate the sound of that 
man’s name from henceforth. 
Hadn’t he made him almost reg—? 
There, Possnett might go to Bath! 
Me would be himself again. 

Now the eyes of the youthful 
Lucy were not by any means dull, 
and were furthermore _preter- 
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naturally brightened by a certain 
affection of the heart, on the head 
of which she was not about to seek 
advice of you, dear Reader, or me. 
Finally, if the matter needs explana- 
tion more, she had met Mr. Poss- 
nett, and had learned from him 
what a fool Mr. Oakley was making 
of himself, and how he was turning 
his back on a. chance, the like of 
which he would never meet in his 
life again. 

“John, do you consider this a 
good investment ?” 

“The five acres cut off by the 
new road? Has Possnett been? 
It’s my impression that that man is 
taking a greater interest in the 
Widow Holdsworth’s affairs than a 
mere stranger—” 

“Well, John, I suppose he has 
as much right to make himself less 
of a stranger as—as other folks 
have.” 

Mr. Oakley was sitting closer to 
Lucy at the time than accorded with 
the position of mere strangers, to 
which the allusion may have been 
directed. But, then, he was en- 
deavouring to make atonement for 
the Possnett influence. 

“Certainly; it would be worth 
the money to us. Yes, the invest- 
ment would be a good one.” 

“Then you don’t think Possnett 
is entirely thinking of—of what 
you said just now?” 

*“‘ Of marrying the Widow Holds- 
worth? Why not? The way of 
it is this, you see. Mrs. Holds- 
worth could employ the money more 
profitably on the rest of her land 
than by keeping the Five-acre 
Bottom; let us suppose this is 
Possnett’s view of the mattter. 
Now, on the other hand, the bit of 
ground would be worth more to us 
than the money—leastways, to a 
purchaser situated as us, and might 
be made worth more than twice or 
thrice the money. In fact, the 
advantage would be mutual.” 
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“And you haven’t the money ?” 

“Oh, yes! I have the money— 
leastways, I can get it readily 
enough.” 

“No, John! never with my con- 
sent. You must promise me that 
you'll not go that way to work.” 

“Well, there’s another way— 
that is, if another twelyemonth—-” 

To this no response was audible ; 
but we believe Mr. John Oakley 
understood that he was to consider 
himself as under a similar promise 
with regard to this view. Nay, 
further, for the due performance of 
this contract he was obliged to go 
through certain passages of hand 
and seal, no other form of witness, 
however, being considered necessary 
on the occasion. 

The foregoing conversation then 
digressed into subjects and considera- 
tions with which this narrative con- 
cerns itself not. 

Lucy, however, was not par- 
ticularly talkative, confining herself 
chiefly to asking questions, and 
pondering meditatively over the re- 
plies thereto. 

Had the Possnett influence ex- 
tended itself even to the fair Lucy ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


Taat very evening, of all evenings 
in the year, as John Oakley was 
sitting down to his tea, presided 
over by a maiden aunt, a somewhat 
unusual circumstance occurred. 
Mr. Gandy, the maternal uncle of 
his Lucy, dropped in—casually, as 
it were. 

Now Mr. Gandy, in common with 
Mr. Goby, had adopted a certain 
defensive attitude during this period 
of probation. In fact, as the im- 
portant and responsible holders of 
trust money, they had shown a 
preference to stand on their own 
dignity, rather than thus, unasked and 
unexpected, to visit the domicile of 
of so formidable a person as the 
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possessor of their niece’s affections. 
Consequently, John Oakley was 
somewhat taken by surprise. Fur- 
thermore, time was hardly accorded 
to him to recover from this sur- 
prise, when another, and equally 
unusual circumstance occurred. 
Mr. Goby, the paternal uncle of 
his Lucy, dropped in—casually, as 
it were. 

Of the propriety of this move- 
ment Mr. Goby appeared to have 
had more serious misgivings than 
Mr. Gandy, for he came under the 
protection of the fair Lucy her- 
self; just as, when we place 
ourselves at the disposal of a doubt- 
ful dog, we feel all the greater 
assurance in the company and good- 
will of the owner thereof. 

The further to indicate the wholly 
casual nature of this occurrence, 
Messrs. Gandy and Goby appeared to 
have nothing particular tosay. They 
breathed hard, appeared slightly de- 
pressed, and, when asked to partake 
of the social meal, partook of it in 
a manner which did not exhibit any 
very extreme exercise of the social 
quality: Particularly, it appeared 
incumbent on them to sit apart from 
each other, as it were with a view 
of considering matters from two 
different and distinct points of 
observation, in order to compare 
notes at some future period, 

However, the visit was one of 
peace; so far that was sufficiently 
apparent. For Mr. Goby, when 
taking a seat, went to the trouble of 
selecting a whole chair, instead of, 
as on a former and unpleasant occa- 
sion, going to the trouble and risk 
of selecting a broken one. 

Notwithstanding this delicate 
attention, however, to the require- 
ments of the case, the meal could 
scarcely be said to be of a hilarious 
character. Lucy endeavoured to 
impart some liveliness to it, but her 
efforts were not very successful, and 
gradually the two ladies constituted 
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themselves into a sub-committee, 
conducted in an undertone. 

“ About this here offer of Poss- 
nett’s, John ?” said Mr. Goby, when 
the tea equipage had been with- 
drawn. 

“The Widow Holdsworth’s five- 
acre field?” said John Oakley, 
with the same quickened pulsation 
he had already experienced ; he also 
directed a look, expressive of thanks, 
in the direction of his Luey—but, 
as this is a strictly legal narrative, 
let that pass. 

“ Ay, five acres—be the said 
several admeasurements more or 
less.” Mr. Goby was in the building 
business, and prided himself some- 
what on his knowledge of titles, 
boundaries, and the like. 

“ Putting itin the way of an in- 
vestment, John?” said Mr. Gandy. 
Mr. Gandy’s forte not being the 
legal phase of the matter, that gentle- 
man went in more for commercial 
bearings, being, indeed, in the soft 
goods’ line himself. 

* Ay, well,” said Mr. Goby, “we 
may come at it that way. Taking 
it in that view, now, how does it 
shape, John?” 

“You can see into it for your- 
self,” said John Oakley, who, not- 
withstanding the momentous nature 
of the interview, was not minded to 
adopt any low or abject tone on the 
subject. His Lucy would not think 
the more of him if he did. Indeed, 
for the matter of that, Messrs. 
Goby and Gandy would not think 
the more. ‘ You can see into it for 
yourself; there is no concealment 
attempted—not as far as I am 
aware,” 

Mr. Goby looked as if he could 
see into it very far indeed, if he 
only put himself to the trouble to do 
so. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, it appeared more conformable 
to the views of that gentleman to 
hear the opinions of others, and take 
them for what he might consider their 
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worth. Being 
looked at Mr. 
looking to the 
acre marsh. 

Lucy would have liked to convey 
this intelligence to John, but no 
way appeared open unless by placing 
herself, or John, in somewhat of a 
false position. 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Gandy 
offered himself as a more successful 
exponent of his co-trustee’s views. 

‘* Looking at it as an investment, 
John, we don’t want to offer no op- 
position, if we could see our way as 
to its advantage to our niece here, 
and to you.” 

Thus correctly interpreted, Mr. 
Goby nodded his head, and re- 
peated the words “ no opposition.” 

Of course, after this, young John 
Oakley had his cue. Messrs. Goby 
and Gandy came to hear the case 
stated—not to hunt up facts for 
themselves. 

“Well,” said John, determined 
not to be outdone in graciousness, 
‘there isn’t much to be said on the 
subject. Mrs. Holdsworth wants a 
hundred pounds for the ground— 
that’s the figure. I don’t say she’d 
get itfromanother party—she might, 
or she mightn’t. Often parties are 
over-anxious to get ground when it’s 
in the market. However, it was 
neighbourly of them—meaning Mrs. 
Holdsworth and Mr. Possnett—to 
make the offer to me before they 
went elsewhere—leastways, I take 
it so of them.” 

“Tsn’t it a sing’lar circumstance, 
John?” here noticed Mr. Gandy— 
by-the-by, Mr. Gandy always was 
noticing “sing’lar” circumstances— 
‘isn’t it a sing'lar circumstance, 
John—begging the company’s par- 
don for the interruption—that Poss- 
nett should take this interest in the 
matter ?” 

“Well, maybe it is—maybe if is 
not; any more than it’s out of the 
way for any two people—say me 


so minded, he only 
Gandy, instead of 
bottom of the five- 
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and Lucy here—to take an interest 
in the same subject. You see, the 
ground is cut off from Fernside by 
the new road. The value of it in 
money would improve the rest of 
the farm. What improves the 
Widow Holdsworth’s condition, 
might—mind you, I don’t speak for 
a certainty, but we'll say might— 
improve Mr. Possnett’s condition. 
Now, that ain’t a sing’lar circum- 
stance.” 

“No,” said Mr. Gandy, “ that 
ain’t a sing’lar circumstance.” 

“In fact,” interposed Mr. Goby, 
“in a strictly legal point of view, 
the action of Mr. Possnett in the 
matter does not call for remark. 
We have to consider the offer of 
which he is the bearer, or negotia- 
tor, on its own merits.” 

*“ As an investment,’ said Mr. 
Gandy. 

“As an investment—/egally, as 
well as commercially,” repeated Mr. 
Goby, somewhat shortly. 

“ Well,” proceeded John Oakley, 
it’s not for me to say what the bit 
of ground might be worth to others. 
If you want my opinion, I think it’s 
worth that to Greystones, and more.” 

“And more,” repeated Mr. Goby, 
still curtly ; ‘that, I think, pretty 
well uses up the commercial aspects 
of the case. Now, as to title, John? 
That’s a very important question ; 
in fact, until interrupted, I was 
minded to go into that view of the 
case first.’ 

“ Well, I suppose that is a ques- 
tion for the lawyers. At any rate, 
Mrs. Holdsworth, and her people 
before her, have lived on Fernside, 
and called it theirs, generation after 
generation.” 

“ Ay, John; but we must have 
legal proof of that. You may buy 
a cow from the Widow Holdsworth, 
or an acre of turnips, and may be 
satisfied by her telling you that they 
are hers, and that she hasn’t sold 
them to any one previously. But 
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when it comes to the ground that 
fattened the cow or grew the tur- 
nips, the transaction would have to 
go through its regular legal course. 
If you wanted to sell Greystones, 
no one would be satisfied with your 
word that it was yours to sell—no 
one would be satisfied with your 
word that you hadn’t encumbered it ; 
they’d investigate your title. Simi- 
larly, if this matter is to proceed, 
Mrs. Holdsworth will have to prove 
her title to the Five-acre Bottom. 
Business is business, and if this 
transaction is to come to completion 
—which, as being only one of a 
pair of trustees, it is not for me to 
pronounce definitely—we’ll have to 
go by counsel’s opinion and advice.” 

“ Talking of business,” said Mr. 
Gandy, thus appealed to, “I’ve 
noticed it as a sing’ lar circumstance, 
that you can sell a’most anything 
except land—” 

“ And, generally, house property,” 
interposed Mr. Goby. 

“ And, generally, house property,” 
continued Mr. Gandy, “without the 
interference of them lawyers, which 
interference, as far as my experience 
goes, is seldom procured without 
paying for it. Now, this may be 
business in a legal point of view, 
but it don’t accord with my general 
ideas of what business ought to be. 
Not as I’m saying anything against 
a professional man earning his living, 
which, being in business transac- 
tions a’most all my ,life, it would 
ill become me to do. It’s the sys- 
tem, not the individual. And these 
here remarks being so applied, I ask 
why won’t the system allow me to 
sell my house or my grouad, as it 
allows me to sell my cow, or my 
field of turnips, as properly put by 
my co-trustee here? To pursue the 
subject of cows and turnips—if I 
buy a cow from the Widow Holds- 
worth, or any other party, do I 
bring the matter into an attorney’s 
office? Not if I know it. In a 
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simular manner, if I deal in turnips, 
do I take counsel’s opinion? Not 
as I am aware. Well, here is a 
transaction, which, as our friend 
John has explained clearly and con- 
cisely, is for the mutual advantage 
of both parties. The Widow Holds- 
worth prefers a hundred pounds to 
the bit of ground that the new road 
has cut off from her farm. Good. 
I suppose she don’t want no lawyer 
to make that clearer to her, or the 
contrary. Well, our young friend 
John, here, appears to think that the 
ground would be more useful to him 
and our niece. Good again. I 
presume they didn’t call inany gentle- 
man of the long robe when they dis- 
cussed the matter atween theirselves. 
Well, affairs being so, and parties 
as is here present being capable, if 
the law only helped ’em, of investi- 
gating these matters for theirselves, 
I ask why don’t the law allow us to 
treat this transaction of a bit of 
land as it allows us to treat the 
Widow Holdsworth’s cows and tur- 
nips, or my shop goods ?” 

Mr. Goby, being thus directly 
and unmistakably appealed to, was 
not unwilling to reply. 

“TI presume,” said Mr. Goby, 
“my co-trustee, Mr. Gandy, in his 
remarks, has no reference to the 
peculiar nature of our joint office 
as trustees?” 

“ None,” said Mr. Gandy; “ only 
as to the question why we can’t deal 
with an acre of ground as we can 
deal with what grows on it, or is 
fattened by it.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Goby; “ that 
being so, all I have to say in the 
matter is, the law is so-and-so. I 
didn’t make it; no one here made 
it. Until we make it—or unmake 
it—we must go according to it. The 
law says, if I buy a bad title, I lose 
my money. The law says, if I buy 
land, I buy it subject to all such 
rents, charges, encumbrances, mort- 
gages, jointures, annuities, or other 
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the like legal transactions which, 
from time to time, have been effected 
thereon. Now, I and my co-trustee, 
Mr. Gandy, here, have no wish to 
lose this little girl’s bit of money.” 

“None,” said Mr. Gandy. 
™ “T and my co-trustee, Mr, Gandy, 
here,” proceeded Mr. Goby, “ when 
we intend to invest her money on a 
clear title, are bound to see that the 
title is clear. Wherefore, if this 
here transaction is to be brought to 
completion, it appears to me that it 
must go through the ordinary legal 
steps.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gandy, “I sup- 
pose it must go through the ordinary 
legal steps. Only, mind you, I don’t 
call this business—not in a commer- 
cial point of view.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Goby, 
“the first step is to have an inter- 
view with the Widow Holdsworth. 
I presume our friend and co-trustee, 
Mr. Gandy, will call that business ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gandy, “I call 
that business —in a commercial 
point of view.” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE interview referred to at the 
close of the foregoing chapter being 
held, the following form of agree- 
ment was the result :— 


“ Mapam,— We hereby propose 
and agree to purchase from you the 
Five-acre Bottom, lying ou the west 
side of the new road, for the sum 
of 100/., in trust for our niece, you 
making out a clear title to the 
same, 

“ J. Gosy. 
“'T. Ganpy. 


“T accept above proposal. 
** MARYANNE HOLDSWORTH.” 


The brevity of this document 
leads to the correct inference that 
the interview was held without legal 
intervention. In fact, it was merely 
a preliminary and temporary in- 
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strument, binding the respective 
parties to the completion of the 
transaction when the more formal 
deed of conveyance was ready for 
execution. It was the result of 
Mr. Goby’s pen, being fashioned, 
indeed, on those preliminary agree- 
ments on which he took building 
sites, and sufficiently served its 
purpose. 

“Besides, so much being saved 
to our respective pockets,” remarked 
Mr. Gandy. 

Furthermore, Messrs. Goby and 
Gandy acted rather handsomely in 
the matter. For, though the tech- 
nicalities of the case rendered it 
desirable that their names should 
appear as trustees to the document, 
young John Oakley was given the 
sole management and conduct of the 
affair, to all intents and purposes 
as if the purchase-money were 
actually in his pocket, or lay at his 
bankers. 

Armed accordingly with a copy 
of this document, John Oakley lost 
no time in placing it in the hands of 
Messrs. Dutton and Dow4, solicitors, 
with whom previously he had had 
some small transactions. 

Ina like manner, Mrs. Holdsworth 
used similar despatch in furnishing 
her legal man of business—zot Mr. 
Sharpnett—with a copy. 

“Umph!” said that gentleman— 
Proby by name—as he ran his eye 
over this duplicate specimen of Mr. 
Goby’s penmanship, “people will 
make agreements without consulting 
us. They call it economy: I've 
known it to cost small fortunes. 
Ob, yes, Mr. John Oakley is all 
right; he has bound you to make 
out a clear title; Goby is clever 
enough for that. I only hope you 
can make out a clear title—very 
serious case for you if you cannot. 
Yes, yes, I see it’s trust-money. 
Well, well, of course the trustees 
would insist on a clear title, so you 
would have to give in, or not sell 
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your ground, At all events, you’re 
in for it now, and must go on. Send 
us in all your title-deeds, they shall 
be put in hand at once. How much 
will the whole affair cost? How on 
earth can [ tell you? Dutton and 
Dowd will try to get as good a title 
as they can; we will try to give as 
little as we can. How can I pos- 
sibly speculate on the upshot? You 
know, I never make bargains. If 
you wanted to make a bargain you 
should have gone to Sharpnett. Yes, 
I dare say you do know better than 
that.” 

The Widow Holdsworth departed 
from Mr. Proby’s office very much 
agitated and depressed. She had 
fondly hoped that the man of law 
would have stated a lump sum, for 
which he would have concluded the 
whole transaction, as far as her ex- 
penses in the matter extended. Mr. 
Proby was not to be so caught. He 
would not even indicate the probable 
amount ; alleging that it depended 
on the nature of the widow’s title, 
which he had not yet seen; the more 
or less complicated series of transac- 
tions the property had been previously 
subjected to ; and lastly, the ultimate 
demands of Messrs. Dutton and 
Dowd, or, rather, of the counsel 
by whose advice they would be 
guided, 

It had not been the habit of the 
Widow Holdsworth to leap before 
she looked. Now, unexpectedly, 
she found herself plunging into a 
gulf, the dimensions of which she 
had no well-ascertained notions of, 

“Mr. Proby as much as confessed 
that you would have to do it or not 
sell the bit of ground,” said Mr. 
Possnett, who had attended Mrs, 
Holdsworth on the occasion, though 
in the capacity of silent spectator, 

But Mrs. Holdsworth was not 
careful to respond to Mr, Possnett. 
She only knew that the market 
value of the bit of ground was one 
hundred pounds, and that she was 


not now likely to get one hundred 
pounds out of the transaction. 

Consequent on the departure of 
Mrs. Holdsworth, arrived the fol- 
lowing note at the office of Mr. 
Proby. 


“ Holdsworth with Messrs. Goby 
and Gandy, trustees. 

“Dear Sir,—We are instructed 
by our clients, Messrs. Goby and 
Gandy, that they have entered into 
agreement with Mrs, Maryanne 
Holdsworth, of which we enclose 
copy. We request that you will, at 
your earliest convenience, furnish us 
with abstract of title and copies of 
documents connected therewith, in 
order to place same before counsel, 

*“Durron anp Dorp.” 


For this epistle, as well as for the 
Widow Holdsworth’s | title-deeds, 
when they should arrive, Mr. 
Proby’s clerks were in readiness, 
with bright new pens, and any 
amount of foolscap. Soon, these 
pens were traversing their appointed 
lines, and pile after pile of “ office 
copies ” was the steady result. 

When these piles were finally 
completed, neatly folded, and securely 
tied by red tape, they were de- 
spatched to the office of Messrs. 
Dutton and Dowd, by whom they 
were further forwarded to the town 
chambers of that eminent counsel, 
Jonathan Goodladdy, Q.C., with 
copy of agreement, certain golden 
coins of this realm, and the follow- 
ing * instructions : ”— 

“Counsel will read documents 
herewith sent ” (here followed list of 
copy-deeds) ; “say whether title in 
accordance with accompanying agree- 
ment has been deduced, and advise 
generally.” 

The introduction of Jonathan 
Goodladdy, Q.C., into the transaction 
was not without comment from Mr. 
Gandy. 

“It’s a sing’lar circumstance,” 
noticed that gentleman, “that it 
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takes two professions to carry out 
a’most the smallest legal dealing. 
Don’t it look like making two bites 
of a cherry? Now I call this a 
comparatively small transaction, in 
a commercial point of view. Often 
and often I’ve bought a hundred 
pounds’ worth of shop goods of a 
morning, and come home to my 
breakfast ; and a penny stamp re- 
ceipt has been the sole legal expense. 
Where would me and my business 
be if I had to put myself in the 
hands of Messrs. Dutton and Dowd, 
solicitors, and then had to tell my 
customers that I was out of stock 
until Jonathan Goodladdy, Q.C., 
advised generally ? You may say, 
it’s the same to you to divide the 
legal expenses among two professions 
as one. Well, I don’t know that. 
Two men has to live, and they live 
on what they earn from you and me. 
If it takes two men to learn the laws 
of conveyancing, then, I say, the 
sooner the laws of conveyancing are 
adapted to one mental capacity, the 
better.” 

John Oakley, too, was of opinion 
that, in fairness, he ought to bear 
this expense of feeing counsel, con- 
sidering the treatment he was ex- 
periencing at the hands of Messrs. 
Goby and Gandy; and, indeed, 
there was a legal “ question” 
whether such fee could properly 
come out of the trust estate. How- 
ever, on presenting himself at the 
office of Messrs. Dutton and Dowd 
for that purpose, he was informed 
that Messrs. Goby and Gandy had 
already handed them the money. 

After this, Mr. Proby and Messrs. 
Dutton and Dowd suspended their 
labours on behalf of their respective 
clients. That eminent ornament of 
the bar, Jonathan Goodladdy, Q.C., 
would select his own proper time 
for perusing the pile of documents 
submitted to him—to wit, when he 
had similarly treated various other 
piles, having precedence ; during 
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which time he would have “ to lead” 
on sundry metropolitan and pro- 
vincial cases, to partake of the hos- 
pitality of my Lord Peewit at his 
Scotch seat of Castle Peewit, and to 
canvass the important borough of 
Ballyporeen, in Ireland. Neither 
Mr. Proby nor Messrs. Dutton and 
Dowd could urge matters further 
until reply came from the great man, 
directiag the quarters into which 
their renewed labours were to pene- 
trate. 

During this period there was 
little or no intercourse between the 
chief parties concerned. The Widow 
Holdsworth naturally considered her- 
self on her trial as to her honest 
ownership of the Five-ucre Bottom, 
and her legal powers to dispose of it. 
The other persons had their various 
avocations to follow, among which, 
however, was a pretty constant at- 
tendance at offices of solicitors to 
learn of progress, if any. Besides 
which, Messrs. Goby and Gandy 
had to draw out the portion of 
trust-money required for purchase— 
some months, at least, before it was 
at all likely to be required. 


CHAPTER VI. 


JONATHAN GoopLappy, Q.C., got 
through all his work, like the great 
man he was, and when he had fully 
digested the pile of Holdsworth 
with Goby and Gandy, trustees, 
“wrote on title” to the following 
effect :— 

‘““The documents before me rest 
the title of the intending vendor on 
the will of John Smith, her great- 
grandfather, who acquired, by pur- 
chase, from William Brown ; but 
I am not supplied with any evidence 
of title of William Brown, on whom, 
of course, Smith’s title depends. I 
am of opinion that the agreement 
drawn up between Mrs. Holdsworth 
and the trustees, Messrs. Goby and 
Gandy, empowers the latter to de- 
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mand proof of title of William 
Brown. 

“On the marriage of Elizabeth 
Smith, only child of testator, other- 
wise Jones, he created a charge of 
1001, per annum on his various 
estates, payable during the lives of 
her and her husband Jones, or the 
survivor of them, with power of 
appointment to the latter among her 
children. If Elizabeth Smith, other- 
wise Jones, exercised this power of 
appointment, the intending vendor 
cannot give a clear title. Proof, of 
course, will be required of the death 
of Elizabeth Smith, otherwise Jones, 
and her husband. 

“Subject to this charge, testator 
demised his interests in trust for the 
use for life of his grandchildren, 
then living, or hereafter to be born, 
with absolute remainder to their 
issue; directing that a partition 
should be made when the eldest 
grandchild should attain the age of 
twenty-one, or be married. Proof 
will be required that Maryanne 
Jones, otherwise Robinson, was born 
before the eldest grandchild attained 
the age of twenty-one, or was mar- 
ried. 
“Care will be taken that the 
parties to this partition deed in- 
clude the names of all testator’s 
grandchildren then surviving. 

“Searches against names and 
lands will be required in the case of”’ 
—(here followed a list of about a 
score of names of persons interested, 
from time to time, in the property, 
from the original testator, John 
Smith, to the present intending ven- 
dor, Mrs. Maryanne Holdsworth, 
with a different date annexed to 
each). 

“ Also judgment searchesagainst”’ 
—(here followed a similar list, 
most of the previous names being 
repeated). 

“Subject to the foregoing re- 
marks, and to the result of the 
searches, I am of opinion that the 
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intending vendor has deduced title 
to dispose of her estate in the lands 
of Fernside, or any portion thereof.” 

This document, being received at 
the office of Messrs. Dutton and 
Dowd, was straightway subject to 
the copying process, aduplicate being 
furnished to the otlice of Mr. Proby. 

That evening the Widow Holds- 
worth received the followinglines :— 


** Mapam,—Oblige me by calling 
at my office at your earliest con- 
venience. Copy of counsel’s opinion 
received. 

“G. Prosy.” 


It had been two whole days since 
Mrs. Holdsworth, wearied, and some- 
what ashamed of repeated calling, 
had paid a visit to the office of Mr. 
Proby. She would have now taken 
it as more kindly of that gentleman, 
had he conveyed, by the least hint, 
the precise points requiring her pre- 
sence, orthe nature, whether favour- 
able or otherwise, of the opinion of 
Jonathan Goodladdy, Q.C. It ap- 
peared to her that it would have 
saved her a sleepless night and 
much purposeless conjecture. In 
vain she pored over the few words, 
endeavouring to extract the desired 
information from them—from the 
manner in which they were written 
—from the total appearance of the 
mysterious missive. 

Probably Mr. Proby thought 
otherwise. Probably, to him, it 
appeared that a copy of counsel’s 
opinion enclosed therewith would 
only the more mystify his client’s 
mind; that, if his letter raised any 
questions, they might still further 
perturb her, without his presence to 
explain their magnitude and bearing. 
Besides—well, she had not yet seen 
her bill of costs. 

Wherefore, only one course re- 
mained—to await the morning’s 
light, and to convey herself and her 
surmises into the neighbouring town, 
where Mr. Proby’s office was situ- 
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ated. The outer office and clerks 
were as mysterious as the note. Mr. 
Proby himself was as mysterious as 
any of them. 

“‘There’s that question of going 
behind our title.” Mr. Proby and 
Messrs. Dutton and Dowd, and Mr. 
Proby’s clerks and Messrs. Dutton 
and Dowd’s clerks now invariably 
alluded to the case as “ our”’ case. 
“T think I told you that it might be 
raised. Well, counsel has raised it. 
What's to be done? Fight it out, 
of course. You can’t go into Brown’s 
title; Lord knows where there’s a 
Brown now! However, it’s time 
enough to cry out when we’re hit. 
Dutton and Dowd haven’t said any- 
thing about it yet. This power of 
appointment—did your grandmother 
exercise it?”’ 

“What power of appointment ? ” 
said Mrs. Holdsworth, to whom the 
phrase hitherto conveyed only pa- 
tronage of a political or otherwise 
highly influential character, of which 
she understood her family to be des- 
titute. 

“Well, well, it’s a technical 
phrase. It means this: when your 
grandmother was about to get mar- 
ried, her father settled a hundred a 
year on her, which hundred a year 
was to come out of these lands of 
Fernside, in fact, as we say in the 
law, was to be a charge on them. 
Well, she was to enjoy this hundred 
a year for her life, and could further 
will it 40 one, more, or any of her 
children during the remainder of 
Smith’s term. Now, did she will it?” 

Thus placed on the track, Mrs. 
Holdsworth was able to explain, to 
the following effect: Elizabeth 
Smith, otherwise Jones, having no 
particular liking for any one or 
more of her children above the rest, 
and knowing that any particular 
favour to one or more, drawn from 
the common stock, would be to the 
detriment of the rest, did not so 
favour any one or more. 
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* Consequently, by terms of tes- 
tator’s will, the charge lapses. Well, 
we have jumped that ditch, at any 
rate. Now, about these searches ? 
They are heavy, very heavy in pro- 
portion to the property to be con- 
veyed. Possibly—mind you, I won’t 
promise you—but possibly, Messrs. 
Dutton and Dowd might be induced 
to make them lighter. Counsel 
merely stated the law of the case; 
and, by the law of the case, we are 
bound to give them, if they are 
asked for. Therefore, we must be 
prepared for the worst. Now, is 
anything awkward likely to turn up 
on them?” 

Mrs. Holdsworth was aware that 
Searches, like the foregoing Power 
of Appointment, was a technical 
term. However, being called upon 
for a reply, and, moreover, being a 
woman who was desirous to learn as 
much of her own affairs as circum- 
stances permitted, she ventured, not- 
withstanding some barely perceptible 
symptoms of impatience visible in 
Mr. Proby’s manner, to request that 
he would put this term in as ordinary 
language as the former. 

“Well,” proceeded Mr. Proby, 
with something like a sigh—it did 
seem an unsatisfactory task to set 
about explaining a mesh of so vast 
and entangled a net, as the law of 
conveyance. “ Well,” proceeded 
Mr. Proby, “in certain portions of 
these realms, notably in this our 
county of Diddlesex (and universally 
as it ought to be, according to the 
opinion of most wiseacres on the 
subject), all acts, deeds, instruments, 
affecting landed property are regis- 
tered ; that is to say, when any 
such transaction takes place—your’s 
for instance, when completed—a 
short notice of its purport, technically 
called a memorial, is lodged in an 
office appointed for the purpose. On 
the payment of certain fees, the 
Registry of Deeds office furnishes us 
with a list of all those Acts connected 
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with the names and lands we require 
—these namesand landsin the present 
instance,” said Mr. Proby, pointing 
to that portion of counsel’s opinion. 
“We then answer each and all of 
these acts, and show (if we can) that 
they do not invalidate the nature of 
the title we have agreed to give— 
that is our business. Then, these 
answers are compared with the 
original deeds to which they refer, 
and their truth verified. ‘That is 
their business— meaning Messrs. 
Dutton and Dowd. And pretty 
similarly with regard to judgments, 
or legal decrees against the lands.” 

“It amounts to this,” said the 
Widow Holdsworth, who had tried 
hard to follow Mr. Proby’s explana- 
tion—* it amounts to this, whether 
there is any claim against the pro- 
perty ?” 

“Yes, in the first instance it 
amounts to that. Have you, or 
your family, created any present 
charge on the property ? Of course, 
you or your family have created 
dozens ; all properties are the subject 
of endless dealings of the sort; the 
question is, do any exist at pre- 
sent ?” 

** You mean, does it owe anything 
to anybody?” 

“ H’m—yes, just so—does it owe 
anything to anybody?” Mr. Proby 
was rather amused at this loose 
language applied to legal technicali- 
ties, and smiled. 

“Not a penny,” said the Widow 
Holdsworth with conscious pride— 
“not a penny.” 

“ Well, that is very satisfactory. 
You'll have to give the searches, for 
all that. Messrs. Dutton and Dowd 
are not to take our words for what 
can be proved otherwise.” 

“Will they be very expensive?” 
said the Widow Holdsworth, with a 
slight tremulous movement of the 
mouth. 

* They will--very--compared with 
the consideration or purchase-money. 


You'll have to pay a fee on every 
name,! and on every year through 
which that name is searched against. 
There is your great-grandfather. He 
is dead—let me see, a matter of over 
half-a-century ; and counsel obliges 
us to pay for searches against him 
down to the present day, down to 
the day, hour, and minute on which 
you complete this conveyance to 
Messrs. Goby and Gandy. Now, I 
consider that a hard case.” 

“My God!” said the Widow 
Holdsworth ; “ they don’t suppose he 
rose out of his grave to perform any 
act detrimental to the property ?” 

“No, that’s the fun of it. What 
they say is this—mind you, it has 
been done. Suppose your great- 
grandfather—suppose any member of 
your family, being in a position so to 
do, executed a deed during his or 
her life, creating a charge on it, 
selling all or portion of it—in fact, 
as you express it, doing anything 
detrimental to the title which you 
have agreed to give the present 
intending purchasers. Well, suppose 
the person in whose favour such 
deed was made said nothing about 
it—put it in his pocket; we call 
them pocket deeds—until such time 
as the breath was out of your great- 
grandfather, or other such member 
of your family ; and then, or at 
some future period, registered his 
deed. You see,a search during the 
years such member of your family 
lived, would not bring this deed to 
light. Wherefore, it is the custom 
to ask for search down to moment 
of proposed sale.” 

“* What protection, then, is regis- 
tration? Some one now may have 
a deed in his pocket, turning me out 
of Fernside ? ” 

“Fact. You or I didn’t invent 
it. You have bound yourself to 
sell according to the present laws of 
the land. There’s no help for it now.” 

“‘ What will the searches cost?” 
persisted Mrs. Holdsworth. 
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relent? Well, say twenty pounds— 
mind you, that’s in fees only to the 
registry office, Yes, I should say 
twenty pounds, roughly. Then, 
there’s the answers to these searches; 
very heavy work, indeed.” 

The Widow Holdsworth could 
only resume her seat, and gasp for 
breath. But the tremulous move- 
ment of the mouth was changing to 
one indicative of something more 
nearly resembling growing resolu- 
tion. Probably, Mr. Proby perceived 
this. 

“Yes, the case is a hard one. 
The law, you see, contemplates large 
transactions—not but large transac- 
tions often cost inordinate sums— 
but it makes no provision for small 
dealings of this sort. One hundred 
pounds, too, is, I am told, the fair 
market value of the ground; and— 
and—you won’t get one hundred 
pounds out of it. Yes, the case is 
a hard one.” 

“Mr. Proby,” said the Widow 
Holdsworth, somewhat more calmly 
now; “I won’t go on with this 
case. The first loss is the least loss. 
What few pounds there is, up to the 
present, between you and me, I'll 
pay, and I'll break the agreement.” 

**Come, come, my dear madam !” 
said Mr. Proby, now seriously 
alarmed, “surely you are joking. 
Have you any idea what your words 
mean? Not to speak of what’s be- 
tween you and me—not much up 
the present—you will be liable for 
all Dutton and Dowd’s costs. You 
expose yourself to a very serious 
action at law, and I am not sure, 
but, rather, I have a pretty strong 
impresssion, that Messrs. Goby and 
Gandy could not, even if so dis- 
posed, release you from your en- 
gagement to them. You see, as 
trustees they have entered into a 
certain contract on behalf of their 
trust; in fact, they are now pur- 
chasers, in trust, of the ground, and 
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they merely await certain legal pre- 
liminaries before taking possession. 
You, when you make out your title 
as agreed, can compel them to pay 
the purcase-money, and, equally, 
they can compel you—are bound, 
I think, as trustees, to compel you— 
to make out your title, if money and 
law can do it. Now, Goby knows 
just enough law to know this. But 
come, come, my dear madam, your 
own good sense will occur to your 
aid in this matter. Besides, we 
haven't yet fought with Dutton and 
Dowd. We generally do get some 
concessions in these cases. The 
laws of conveyance are so onerous 
that even attorneys haven’t the 
heart to exact the whole of their 
pound of flesh.” 

Then the Widow Holdsworth 
departed from Mr. Proby’s office, 
even more agitated and depressed 
than on any former occasion. The 
agricultural mind inures itself to 
losses connected with the inexorable 
seasons, and the equally inexorable 
laws of supply and demand. Butit 
is all the less ready to accept—per- 
haps all the less able toaccept—other 
losses which it may consider of a 
removable character. Mrs. Holds- 
worth would not have parted with 
the Five-acre Bottom for a less sum 
than that agreed on. It was now 
sufficiently certain that she was not 
to receive that sum. 

She had been talked over to abide 
the result of the battle with 
Messrs. Dutton and Dowd. But 
Mr. Proby’s manner—possibly Mr. 
Proby’sintention—was to give her to 
understand that Messrs. Dutton and 
Dowd occupied a strong, even an 
impregnable position. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue Widow Holdsworth had been 
talked over to abide the battle with 
Messrs. Dutton and Dowd. 

And yet the battle on her behalf 
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had already been opened by no less 
unexpected a champion than her 
chiefest opponent, Mr. John Oakley, 
who was to enjoy the. beneficial use 
of the pending transaction. 

In the routine of office-work it 
fell to the partner Dowd to have 
the special care of the case Holds- 
worth with Goby and Gandy, 
trustees. With this gentleman, 
therefore, John Oakley had his 
dealings, it being understood by the 
firm that the young man was princi- 
pal in the matter, save and except 
when the legal technicalities of the 
case excluded him. 

Mr. Dowd was naturally of a 
jovial disposition, and, in years, was 
the nearer to his client. The men, 
too, had met previously, over less 
formal matters, 

“ By-the-bye, Oakley, there’s 
Brown’s titie. We forwarded 
counsels’ opinion to Proby, without 
comment of ours. We generally 
allow a man a day or two to digest 
a matter, before we enter upon it 
with him. Well, sooner or later, 
we must take up that important 
question.” 

“Is it an important question?” 
said John Oakley. “ Mrs. Holds- 
worth’ people have held undis- 
puted possession of Fernside for 
four generations now. Smith, the 
founder of the family, paid Brown 
handsomely for it; there is his duly 
registered conveyance deed to show 
the nature of the transaction. 
Smith being presumably a_hard- 
lieaded, close-fisted fellow, we must 
infer that he didn’t make his money 
by unquestionably buying bad titles. 
Is it uot as certain that we shall 
receive no annoyance on the head of 
Brown, as that the Bank of Eng- 
land, where the trust money now is, 
will not suspend payment? Neither 
event is, I suppose, legally certain. 
But we are going upon one supposi- 
tion—why not go upon the other?” 

“Law is. law! Mr. John 
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Oakley’s present words are—bosh. 
We don’t go upon anything—save 
and except the opinion of Mr. 
Jonathan Goodladdy, Q.C. Get 
him to say, in writing, that we 
needn’t trouble ourselves about 
Brown’s title, and I promise you 
no further allusion to the 
name.” 

“You say lawis law. It appears 
to me that you would be more cor- 
rect by saying that Goodladdy’s 
opinion is law. Does this man 
supersede Coke upon Littleton ?” 

‘“* H’m—yes ; he is my Littleton. 
You see, the practice of the case is 
peculiar. If I, being your attorney, 
do anything on my own responsi- 
bility which entails loss hereafter on 
you, you can come down upon me— 
like a thousand of bricks. You 
sell me off, you sell Dutton off, 
you smash the firm. Now, if Mr. 
Jonathan Goodladdy, Q.C., gives 
bad advice, he goes scot free. Nay, 
if I, being your attorney, proceed 
on his bad advice, I go scot free. I 
don’t know whether that’s written 
down in any Act of Parliament— 
the practice isn’t favourable to the 
prosecution of my studies in that 
direction. But it zs the practice.” 

“ Well, we won’t come down 
upon you. Let the Widow Holds- 
worth off about Brown’s title. The 
expenses of this transaction promise 
to be heavier than she expected— 
heavier than I expected. The dan- 
gers are merely theoretic — you'll 
grant that?” 

** No—you’re wrong there. I'll 
grant you that the founder of the 
Holdsworth family was a_hard- 
headed, close-fisted fellow, if you 
wish. Ill grant you that he paid 
Brown a fair round sum in hard 
cash—that the conveyance deed was 
drafted by—by the Goodladdy of 
the period. Still, he may have 
bought a bad title. You see, con- 
veyancing is a devilish expensive 
work—a sort of legal luxury, re 
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served for the great territorial 
magnates of the country. When 
small people, like you and the 
Widow Holdsworth, indulge in it, 
and as a mere matter of business, 
the law does not contemplate your 
ease. It is so in our day. It was 
so in the days of Smith and Brown, 
when they knocked together this 
bargain of the change of Fernside 
from owner to owner. Well, this 
being the case, some concession is 
generally made. You, for instance, 
suggest that we should concede 
Brown’s title as proved—probably, 
before the matter is completed, you 
will suggest half-a-dozen other con- 
cessions, when you are tired waiting 
for possession of the ground, and 
are importuned by the Widow 
Holdsworth, who wants her money, 
and as much of it as she can save 
from the fire. All, mind you, made 
at our risk. Well, Brown may 
have got some such concession from 
his vendee, the Lord knows to what 
effect !—and this concession may 
have concealed a flaw in his title. 
Here! Dutton, save me from our 
client, who wants to put a halter 
round our necks!” 

Thus, Mr. John Oakley was 
hustled out of the office. But Mr. 
Proby did not yet receive any 
ultimatum on the head of Brown’s 
title. Indeed, Dowd’s bark was 
often heard when his bite did not 
follow. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On the head of the searches, how- 
ever, Dutton and Dowd were relent- 
less. The requisition for them 
included every name and every 
year which counsel had directed. 
Mr. Proby was not unmindful of 
those symptoms of a dawning firm- 
ness which the Widow Holdsworth’s 
countenance had assumed in his 
presence. Here was cash out of 
pocket to the tune of something like 
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twenty pounds. What if his client 
—deaf to the terrors of the law— 
should refuse to proceed with her 
contract? Men could be frightened 
into compliance. You can make a 
man quake in his shoes by the mere 
mention of legal proceedings. But 
it was his, Mr. Proby’s, experience 
of the gentler sex that, on occasions, 
they became a higher law unto 
themselves. 

Weighing these considerations, 
Mr. Proby came to the resolution 
not to lodge this sum until he had 
more accurately ascertained his 
client’s frame of mind, or, at least, 
received some definite sanction of 
the act. 

Accordingly, another little note 
found its way to Fernside, inform- 
ing the Widow Holdsworth of this 
ultimatum of Messrs. Dutton and 
Dowd, and the sum of money which 
it thus became necessary to lodge in 
the office of registered deeds and 
judgments. As some slight encon- 
ragement to his client toward a 
desired course of action, he further 
informed her that he had received, 
as yet, no demands on the head of 
Brown’s title, and he hoped—Mr. 
Proby tried hard to commit himself 
to a more definite word, but he 
couldn’t—so he hoped that he and 
his client would hear no more about 
it. 

Affairs at Fernside wore no very 
prosperous aspect during this period. 
The Widow Holdsworth, though 
silent, indicated by her manner 
much internal perturbation. Mr. 
Possnett, whether by accident or 
design, omitted his customary visits. 
He, too, displayed a like perturba- 
tion of mind, and was frequently 
heard to express regret for the 
advice he had inadvertently given 
his esteemed neighbour. As these 
expressions of regret were used in 
the hearing of reliable and trust- 
worthy friends of both, the inference 
is not unnatural that they were the 
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most prudent form of peace-offering 
which circumstances could suggest 
to him. 

In truth, the position was suffi- 
ciently awkward for Mr. Possnett. 
For, not to speak of the natural 
benevolence of that gentleman, 
which must have received a shock 
at the difficulties he was the indirect 
cause of involving his neighbour in, 
he had, prior to these difficulties 
assuming form, gone carefully over 
the prudent and remunerative ap- 
portionment of this sum of one 
hundred pounds to the various 
remaining parts of the farm, by and 
with the aid of the widow herself. 
Indeed, so thoroughly had Mr. 
Possnett identified himself with this 
work of improvement, that it is 
quite possible he had come to look 
upon himself as part and parcel of 
it, and the loss as a personal loss of 
his own. Now, there was to be no 
hundred pounds; and, as the next 
most desirable thing, and as the 
only compensation now within his 
power, Mr. Possnett set himself to 
inquire what there really would be. 

One mode of arriving at this was 
by a careful consideration of the 
matter with the widow herself. 
This course, on reflection, Mr. 
Possnett declined, in the present 
temper of affairs. A second mode 
was by interview with Messrs. 
Goby and Gandy, in the character 
of a mediator; and this he adopted. 

“Which it is much to be re- 
gretted,” remarked Mr. Possnett, 
on the occasion of this interview, 
“to see friends and neighbours 
laying out their money in directions 
where it is not likely to return pro- 
fitable to them, nor yet to none as 
we have any very especial interest 
in. Consequently, the first ques- 
tion arises—ought the parties to go 
on?” 

On a full survey of affairs, it had 
appeared to Mr. Possnett most 
desirable of all to procure a return 
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to the state of matters before he 
made his unlucky suggestion to the 
Widow Holdsworth. He had not 
much confidence of success in this. 
Apart from the 'egal difficulties of 
the case, he knew Messrs. Goby and 
Gandy to be keen, shrewd, cheese- 
paring men in their own small lines 
of business, who looked to the exact 
pound, shilling, and penny, which 
turned the balance for or against 
any transaction. The balance was 
certainly now in favour of their 
protegé, John Oakley, and he was 
not sanguine. Still, it was worth 
while knowing their precise disposi- 
tion of mind before proceeding to 
other alternatives. 

“The question,’ replied Mr. 
Goby, “involves legal considera- 
tions.” 

‘¢ And commercial ones,” 
Mr. Gandy. 

“Legally speaking,” proceeded 
Mr. Goby, “we have entered into 
a certain contract. Paries, as is 
not here present now, considered 
that contract to be a desirable one 
for them. Beneficially, the matter 
is theirs, and they have a right to 
demand completion of it at our 
hands.” 

Mr. Goby named no names, but 
Mr. Porsnett sufficiently understood 
that the parties referred to were the 
trustees’ niece and her affianced, 
John Oakley, whom, from motives 
of prudence, and not to destroy the 
last hope of a desperate c’xance, he 
had obtained this interview without 
the presence of. 

“Of course,” proceeded Mr. 
Goby, who had now mounted his 
peculiar hobby-horse, “we might 
ask those parties to absolve us from 
our contract, and they might consent 
if they was soft, or decline if they 
went by our candid opinions, But 
other arrangements, now on hand 
between the parties referred to, may 
—ahem—may, possibly, have the 


added 


effect of bringing fresh parties on 
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the scene; which fresh parties, in 
accordance with the terms of our 
trusteeship, are to have a vested 
interest in the funds at our disposal, 
and whatsomdever mode of invest- 
ment we find for ’em. Now, it’s the 
peculiarity of these other arrange- 
ments, now on hand, to preclude us 
from ascertaining the views and 
dispositions of these fresh parties as 
is possibly to come on the scene. 
Legally, they have a voice in the 
matter, but, physically, at present 
they are prevented from raising that 
voice. Socially, this may be con- 
sidered rather an advantage to our 
ears, but, viewed legally, it places 
us in a difficulty which tends rather 
to confusion.” 

Having thus illuminated the legal 
aspects of the question, Mr. Goby 
turned toward his co-trustee, doubt- 
less with a view to inform him that 
he was at liberty to resume the sub- 
ject, in any manner suited to his 
capacity. . 

“Commercially speaking,” said 
Mr. Gandy, “I don’t know as how 
there is much to add, after we are 
told that the law won’t, or can’t, 
assist us to bring this matter to a 
more amicable termination, without 
an expense which is disproportioned 
to the nature of the transaction. I 
signed the contract because the 
young people appeared to think that 
they could make a profit out of the in- 
vestment, by claiming and reclaim- 
ing. If they are still of this opinion, 
it appears to me I have no more 
voice in the matter than them parties 
of the future has at present. In 
any case, the money not being ours, 
we should demand back the expenses 
we have already been put to. So 
that, in that light, it would be a 
question among yourselves whether 
it would be better to repay us—and 
get nothing; or go on, and get 
whatever is left of the purchase- 
money.” 

Mr. Possnett saw his hope !dis- 
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solved. Messrs. Goby and Gandy 
were determined to stand to their 
contract, whether such determi- 
nation was the result of fear, or 
regard for their niece’s interests, 
Whatever differences of view they 
might have between themselves, 
they were not about to exhibit these 
differences to the observation of 
the opposite side. They were in 
the hands of their solicitors. Mr. 
Possnett knew what relentless, what 
terrible words these were. 

Yes; the suggestions of Mr. 
Gandy were in accordance with 
Mr. Possnett’s own spirit. A bit 
of money had already been spent— 
namely, the united costs of both 
parties. It was small as yet; he 
knew that the Widow Holdsworth 
had not forwarded the twenty 
pounds demanded of her. But were 
the amount even smaller, it would 
have sunk deep into his soul that 
it should go for absolutely nothing. 
Then, if the matter stopped here, 
the breach between him and the 
Widow Holdsworth was incurable. 
To avert this was worth something. 
How much was it worth ? 

As Mr. Possnett took his de- 
parture from the trustees, and 
wended his way in the direction of 
Mr. Proby’s office, he appears to 
have arrived at an answer to this 
question. 

Mr. Proby was in his office; Mr. 
Proby was disengaged. 

Mr. Proby had more than once 
recalled that dawn of obstinacy on 
the face of the Widow Holdsworth, 
and, coupling this with the absence 
of reply to his note, had formed the 
opinion that the dawn had broken 
into day. ‘There was some curiosity 
now to ascertain the precise purport 
of Mr. Possnett’s visit. 

“Twenty pounds you’ve asked 
the widow for, Mr. Proby?” 

“It is necessary to lodge that 
sum. It is impossible to mention 
the exact amount of the searches— 
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it depends on the number of Acts. 
If there is anything remaining over, 
it will be put to his credit.” 

Mr. Possnett extracted ten sove- 
reigns from his pocket, which he 
counted slowly—almost painfully— 
as he deposited them one by one on 
the office table. 

Having performed this operation, 
he buttoned his pocket, possibly as 
an intimation that no more was forth- 
coming from that source, adding— 

“Ten and ten makes twenty.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Proby, under 
some mystification; ‘ten more sove- 
reigns would make twenty.” 

* Dividing them that way lightens 
the burden,” said Mr. Possnett, 
placing his finger significantly on 
his nose. After which, and by way 
of further explanation, he endea- 
voured, as well as a somewhat rueful 
countenance would permit him, to 
execute a wink. “Try her with 
the balance.” 

“On!” said Mr. Proby, some- 
what assisted by these demonstra- 
tions. “ Any relation?” 

‘* None,” said Mr. 
“ none at present.” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Proby, who was 
discretion itself. 

“Slight mistake,” 
Possnett. 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Proby, in some 
doubt whether Mr. Possnett referred 
to present proceedings, or his future 
relation with the widow. 

“Slight mistake,” repeated Mr. 
Possnett. “Bound to go through, 
now.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Proby ; 
‘when a contract is entered upon, 
it is best to go through.” He was 
not yet quite clear what he was re- 
plying to, but he was careful to 
reply safely. 


Possnett ; 


added Mr. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Stitt under mystification, Mr. 
Proby sat down to indite a further 
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note to the widow. Luckily, long 
habits of careful diction, oral and 
epistolary, made his task a suffi- 
ciently easy and happy one. The 
note merely informed her that in 
consequence of further arrangement 
—a favourite word of Mr. Proby’s : 
it implicated no one—the case of 
“self with Messrs. Goby and Gandy, 
trustees,” would proceed on _ her 
sanction of the payment of ten 
pounds. 

This note not only brought the 
sanction, but the money itself. The 
Widow Holdsworth had a prejudice 
against running accounts, and, when 
possible, she preferred to pay on the 
nail. What induced her to pay at 
all must remain matter of specula- 
tion. Perhaps she had an inkling 
of the “arrangement” referred to, 
and was unwilling to disappoint the 
benevolent intentions of Mr. Poss- 
nett. Perhaps she considered the 
dangers of an action at law pru- 
dently avoided by payment of the 
smaller sum specified. At all events, 
the sum was paid, and promptly 
appropriated to the use required. 

Then resulted the longest interval 
yet occurring in the case. The 
requisitions of names and lands to 
be searched against had to bide their 
time in deference to other requisi- 
tions previously lodged. 

The period was one of much sus- 
pense at Fernside. It had been the 
proud boast of the widow that her 
property owed noman a penny—had 
no unpaid charge pending over it. 
But experience had proved to her 
what unforeseen circumstances arise. 
When she made this agreement with 
John Oakley, she fully believed 
that a five pound note tendered to 
Mr. Proby would have amply satis- 
fied the requirements of the case. 

Alas and alas! how many five 
pound notes would procure her a 
clear acquittal now ? 

The result of the searches would 
first reach the office of Mr. Proby. 

22 
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They would contain a bare enumera- 
tion of the various acts committed, 
the judgments, if any, issued against 
the lands of Fernside. Explanation 
of their peculiar purport, they would 
contain none. It would then be the 
business of one of Mr. Proby’s 
clerks to repair to the respective 
offices issuing them, and there con- 
sult the tomes containing those acts 
or judgments, or, rather, brief epi- 
tomes of them. Some would suffi- 
ciently and satisfactorily explain 
themselves. They didnot injuriously 
affect the title, or affected it only for 
a specified number of years, since 
expired, or a life or lives now passed 
away. Others might look ugly at 
first, but were also explainable, 
sufficiently and satisfactorily, by sub- 
sequent acts, annulling, re-convey- 
ing, discharging. When searches 
and answers were in a sufficiently 
satisfactory state, if they could be so 
brought, to meet the eyes of Messrs. 
Dutton and Dowd, they would be 
forwarded to those gentlemen. 
Should doubt still linger, they would 
ultimately reach the supreme gaze 
of Jonathan Goodladdy, Q.C. 

The Widow Holdsworth con- 
tinued to remain aloof from her 
neighbours. When accident brought 
them within hearing, it was to hear 
from her a bitter enumeration of her 
wrongs. She had lost her money— 
she was still to lose her money ; her 
property, on which the breath of 
malice had never been able to cast 
suspicion of debt or ownership, 
was now being exposed to the curi- 
osity, possibly the invention, of the 
whole quill-driving community. 

More highly her wrath over- 
flowed against John Oakley. It 
was mighty fine for Messrs. Goby 
and Gandy to say the law tied them 
to their contract. Would Mr. Goby 
stand by a building contract, if he 
found he was losing on it? Might 
she, the Widow Holdsworth, never 
die until she saw him brought to 
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that crucial test. No—John Oakley 
coveted her bit of ground. He saw 
his way to draining and reclaiming 
it. Zhat was the pressure that was 
put upon Messrs. Goby and Gandy. 
Why not call things by their right 
names, and not make out the law 
worse than it was? The law was 
bad enough—everyone knew that; 
but don’t make it worse than it is. 
Now, John Oakley felt this treat- 
ment keenly. He called to mind 
his efforts—he might say his 
successful efforts—to savethe Widow 
Holdsworth the expense of going 
into Brown’s title. He called to 
mind that he had never sought the 
ground, never expected it; that 
Possnett had absolutely waylaid him, 
and forced the consideration of the 
matter upon him. He called to mind 
his bright sovereigns dropped into 
the already amply-furnished pouch of 
Jonathan Goodladdy, Q.C.; they 
were his Lucy’s, and therefore his. 
He called to mind a growing bill of 
costs at the office of Messrs. Dutton 
and Dowd, which was to be liqui- 
dated from thesame source. And— 
well, yes, he had seen his way to 
draining and reclaiming this bit of 
ground, and making an ornament of 
it to Greystones. Wherefore, he 
felt this treatment keenly. 
Neighbours, more disinterested, 
would have come forward to sympa- 
thize with the widow on this occa- 
sion. But they were ill able to 
discriminate between rightful owner- 
ship and the legal necessity for 
tedious and expensive inquiry into 
such ownership. The Widow Holds- 
worth had used no very highly- 
coloured language—howbeit, pru- 
dence might have suggested to her 
to keep it to herself. Suspicion was 
cast upon the property. If a re- 
spectable body went into Mr. 
Gandy’s shop to spend an honest 
shilling there, and a _ policeman 
stepped between such body and the, 
counter, with “Please leave that 
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’ere article alone until we ascertain 
as how Mr. Gandy came by it,” or 
“We are informed as how he has 
already disposed of it,” or, mayhap, 
raised money on it, what, under 
such circumstances, would be thought 
of Mr. Gandy and his business ? 

In the meantime the result of the 
searches had reached the office of 
Mr. Proby; that is to say, the result 
of the searches as far as concerned 
the labours of the proper official 
custodians of such deeds and judg- 
ments. Mrs. Holdsworth under- 
stood as much from Mr. Proby him- 
self. The Acts were pretty numer- 
ous—that he had expected. The 
property was a considerable time in 
the family, and landed property was 
made to do-multitudinous duty in 
lieu of cash, which was not always 
ready. His clerk was now employed 
on the necessary answers to these 
Acts ; that was all he, Mr. Proby, 
could say. 

Certainly, what more could Mr. 
Proby say at the present juncture of 
affairs? Yet the Widow Holds- 
worth departed from his office with 
a mind filled with some nameless 
and undefined terror. Mr. Proby 
was more than uswally reserved. 

Mrs. Holdsworth called again, 
and yet again. Mr. Proby was 
short, unsatisfactory, irritable. His 
clerk was still hard at work among 
those tomes wherein is written the 
difficulties, the shifts, the final 
partings-with of every landed and 
house-propertied family in the 
county of Diddlesex. When these 
labours were brought to an absolute 
end, Mrs. Holdsworth would be duly 
informed of the fact. 

Oh, these weary journeys to-and- 
fro! Oh, these unseen, intangible 
cords, which were drawing them- 
selves tighter and tighter around 
her ! 

More than one letter arrived at 
Mr. Proby’s office from Messrs. 
Dutton and Dowd, informing Mr. 
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Proby of the fact—as if Mr. Prob 
was not aware of it—that they had 
not fyet received the result of the 
searches in the case of Mrs. Holds- 
worth with Messrs. Goby and Gandy, 
trustees, Whereat, Mr. Proby was 
shorter, more unsatisfactory, and 
more irritable. 

Mr. Proby conferred with his 
clerks. A last and forlorn investi- 
gation was held among the parch- 
ment-leaved tomes. It is even 
asserted that Mr. Proby himself 
took part in it, soiling his fingers 
amid their venerable dust. At last, 
Mr. Proby sat down to write his 
long-promised letter to his client. 

The letter, as usual, merely re- 
quested her presence at his office at 
her earliest convenience. A personal 
interview was absolutely indispen- 
sable—why _unnecessarily commit 
family matters to paper ? 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tat was not a pleasant evening 
for Fernside, after the receipt of 
Mr. Proby’s note. The owner was 
ill at ease, and, by consequence, the 
rest of the inmates experienced a 
similar sensation. 

The widow was astir betimes. 
Mr. Proby’s note was not explana- 
tory, but she was assured it was 
serious. 

Mr. Proby motioned her to a chair 
in his inner office. He was not 
short and irritable now; his manner 
was quiet and even indulgent. 

“Pray tell Mr. Loder to step 
this way,” he said to the clerk who 
had ushered the Widow Holds- 
worth in. 

Now, Mr. Loder was Mr. Proby’s 
managing man. ‘Thus, when a 
dentist attaches more than usual 
difficulty or importance to a case, he 
shrinks from proceeding unassisted 
and alone. Mr. Proby was about to 
extract a tooth—a large tooth—and 


he really felt, sincerely and honestly, 
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for his patient, and the torture he 
was about to inflict on her in the 
strict performance of his duty. 

Tush! she must bear it. 
was no other mode of cure. 

Thus, Mr. Proby’s manner, hew- 
ever well-intentioned, was impres- 
sive, and probably gave his patient 
a foretaste of suffering. She was 
not sorry to be in secure occupation 
of a seat. 

‘We have concluded our investi- 
gations into the Acts affecting the 
lands of Fernside. One item has 
given us some trouble.” 

Mr. Proby looked to Mr. Loder 
for confirmation of this statement. 
Mr. Loder looked, in reply, as if 
trouble was an extremely mild word. 

Mr. Proby endeavoured to be 
kind, even genial. He only succeeded 
in being impressive. 

“Your family left the property in 
a satisfactory—a wonderfully satis- 
factory manner behind them. We 
have dealt with properties—”’ 

Here Mr. Proby looked again at 
Mr. Loder, and Mr. Loder looked, in 
reply, as if he could not trust him- 
self to words which would adequately 
describe the hopeless bewilderment 
of such properties. Failing thus, he 
merely satisfied himself by saying, 
“Thousands upon thousands of 
pounds.” 

“So, you see, matters might be 
worse; though, the transaction 
being a small one, the expense may 
appear disproportionate to—to— 
what you will receive out of it. 
Well, to return to the purport of our 
interview. On succeeding to Fern- 
side, you judged it advisable to 
expend two hundred pounds on 
farm building. You had not the 
money by you, but, in the course of 
some years, you would have it. It 
is wonderful what minute family 
histories can be put together out of 
these Deed’s offices. You had. not 
the money by you; but you con- 
sidered it a wise economy to make 


There 
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the improvements then and there. 
You borrowed it.” 

The Widow Holdsworth half rose 
from her chair. Thank heaven! 
the murder was out at last! What 
a to-do about nothing ! 

“Paid off; stamped _ receipt, 
signed in presence of two witnesses, 
now living and respectable,” was 
all she could ejaculate, amid her 
feelings of relief and conscious 
pride. 

But Mr. Proby’s hand motioned 
her to her seat again. As for Mr. 
Loder, he looked very disturbed 
indeed. 

** Paid off,” repeated Mr. Proby ; 
“we are quite sure of it. When 
you told us the property did not 
owe a penny toany one, we believed 
you implicitly ; we still believe you 
implicitly. Yet, my dear madam, 
this two hundred pounds is a charge 
—a legal charge—upon the pro- 
perty. Until removed — legally 
removed—you cannot give a clear 
title.” 

“Do you mean I am to pay this 
two hundred pounds back twice?” 
said the Widow Holdsworth, scarcely 
knowing what she said. 

* No, no,” said Mr. Proby, with a 
laugh, “it’s not as bad as that; it’s 
serious, but it’s not as bad as that.” 

“ Here,” continued Mr. Proby, 
perceiving that a fresh technical 
explanation was required of him. 
* You see, the way of the matter is 
this. You borrow two hundred 
pounds from John Jenkins, on the 
security of your property. Now, 
the law is—when property is thus 
pledged as security, it is made over 
to the lender. You have the use of 
the land, and can indite Joh» 
Jenkins for trespass if he puts his 
foot on it; but, by a certain legal 
fiction, the ownership is transferred 
to the lender until his debt is paid. 
If interest and principal are not 
paid as each respectively becomes 
due, then the lender can enter on 
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the lands, or any portion of them— 
this Five-acre-Bottom, for instance 
—and lead, drive, or carry away as 
much as is owing to him. In fact, 
you agreed to all this when you 
signed the deed enabling you to 
borrow from John Jenkins, and I 
needn’t go over the jargon for you. 
Here it is, all written down, and 
copied by my clerk from the proper 
book and folio, which preserves it 
for all future time. Well, you paid 
off both principal and interest—just 
so. But the deed remains. Now, 
nothing but a deed undoes a deed. 
The law is so—and we are dealing 
with the law. By deed you con- 
veyed—as a-mere legal matter of 
form, it is true—the lands of Fern- 
side to John Jenkins. By deed, 
John Jenkins, or his representative, 
should re-convey the lands of Fern- 
side back to you, in order that you 
should again clear your title. - The 
expense of such re-conveyance would 
fall on you ; but, with such proviso, 
John Jenkins, or his proper legal 
representative, is bound to sign it 
when presented. Any attorney 
would have performed this office for 
you at the time for, say, from ten to 
fifteen pounds. You declined from 
motives of economy—you rested 
satisfied with paying your money 
and getting his receipt—which cer- 
tainly stands between you and 
repayment of the debt for all future 
time; which, I suppose, is what you 
were thinking about at the time. 
Here we have it again, you see, 
cropping up!—the same story as 
the agreement. You complain that 
the law’s way of doing things is too 
expensive for the ordinary trans- 
actions of business, and to avoid one 
legal expense you incur the risk of 
doubling, trebling, quadrupling it! 
Now, Jenkins is dead—his family 
did not think it worth their while 
to take out administration to himn— 
‘you see, we have hunted up every- 
thing at the proper office of each 
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before putting you to this worry 
and annoyance. You would have 
to trace his family to find who 
ought to be his proper legal repre- 
sentative, and, by legal process, to 
constitute him as such. What could 
then be done for twenty pounds at 
the outside, would now cost fifty at 
the very inside.” 

There! that was the tooth. Now, 
like a sensible woman, would she 
have it out? But, of course, she 
would. 

Mr. Proby and his subordinate 
interchanged glances, to learn from 
each other how far these sanguine 
expectations might be justified. 
Their patient was calm—would the 
inmates of Fernside say so, some 
hours hence ? 

Still calm, Mrs. Holdsworth re- 
quested leave to consider her posi- 
tion. The demand was too reason- 
able for refusal; and, firm and 
erect, she rose from her chair. 
Mr. Proby debated whether he 
would add a few more words of 
advice, or leave what he had already 
said to unassisted reflection. Of 
course, as a man of law, he had 
only one view of the subject—a 
clear title before the world. 

But, while he thus deliberated, 
Mrs. Holdsworth wished both gen- 
tlemen a good morning, and passed 
from their presence, without note or 
comment on the matter as it now 
stood. 

It is true, on Mr. Loder repairing 
to the outer office, he was informed 
of certain disparaging remarks on 
the law and its fictions, these 
dropped to no one in particular. 
But, bating this, the Widow Holds- 
worth preserved her own counsel, 
and had acted with calmness and 
dignity. 

Arrived at Fernside, she at once 
entered on preparations for placing 
that stronghold in a complete state 
of siege. She forwarded a copy of 
John Jenkins’ acknowledgment of 
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the repayment of his debt to Mr. 
Proby, in vindication of the perfect 
immunity, in her own estimation, at 
least, of herself and her property 
from all charge, whatever the law 
might say to the contrary. And 
this was her last act in the case of 
Holdsworth with Messrs. Goby and 
Gandy, trustees, for some consider- 
able time to come. 

In all probability, Mr. Proby was 
already in possession of his client's 
decision. If doubt still remained, 
this last act scattered it to the 
winds. 

Under these circumstances, only 
one course remained open to him ; 
namely, to forward the foregoing 
investigations into the Widow 
Holdsworth’s title to Messrs. Dutton 
and Dowd, just as they stood. It is 
not the custom to point out weak 
points in your client’s case to the 
other side. The other side fees its 
counsel, and that is its counsel’s 
business. Far be it from him, Mr. 
Proby, to offer such a slight to the 
healthy visual organs of Jonathan 
Goodladdy, Q.C. 

Besides, in the course of his prac- 
tice, Mr. Proby had submitted the 
same title to half-a-dozen counsel in 
succession. Each had raised a 
separate point, and had passed over, 
in complete silence, the points of 
their learned brethren. 

Was Mr. Proby acting within the 
moral bounds of the law? He was 
conscientiously of opinion that he 
was. Every day, cases are got up, 
and argued in court. The legal 
staff on one side adheres to the 
points which appear to be favour- 
able to that side—it is absurd to 
suppose that it has no suspicion of 
the existence of contrary ones, if 
they do exist. Each staff puts it 
this way to itself. We are paid for 
bringing forward certain representa- 
tions, which we believe to be true. 
We are not paid for doing other 
people’s work. 
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This is the general proposition. 
It has its particular phase, under 
each particular case. The particu- 
lar phase under which Mr. Proby 
viewed the present particular case, 
was this. John Oakley’s intention 
in buying was to hold, not to sell 
again. Now Mr. Proby was offer- 
ing him a title which he could hold 
against the whole world. If, in the 
unknown chapter of future changes 
and accidents, it should ever be his 
desire or need to sell, why then he 
would have to fight his battle as he, 
Mr. Proby, was now fighting the 
battle of the Widow Holdsworth. 
Law was uncertain—all its uncer- 
tainties were not of: that vilely 
malicious character which withheld 
good from everyone. If the Widow 
Holdsworth had luck now, John 
Oakley might have it then. If 
luck was not to be on the side of 
his client, no one was hurt at all. 
In every case, caveat emptor ! 

In this case the buyer, or Messrs. 
Dutton and Dowd for him, or Jona- 
than Goodladdy, Q.C., for them, 
was, or were, sufficiently on his or 
their guard. <A note, in due course, 
drew Mr. Proby’s attention to the 
fact that he had omitted to send a 
copy of re-conveyance of Deed (here 
followed certain cabalistic numbers), 
charging the lands of Fernside with 
the sum of two hundred pounds. 

In reply, Mr. Proby informed 
Messrs. Dutton and Dowd that no 
such re-conveyance was in existence; 
that considering the expenses his 
client had already gone to, he trusted 
the difficulty and cost of executing 
such an instrument would not be 
demanded of her, and that ample 
proof could be placed at their ser- 
vice that the charge had already 
been paid off, in corroboration of 
which he enclosed copy of John 
Jenkins’ acknowledgment of same. 

Mr. Proby’s position was not alto- 
gether a pleasant one—nay, it was 
almost humiliating. He was fight- 
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ing the widow’s battle without even 
her approval or moral sanction, and 
he was fighting a lost fight. Messrs. 
Dutton and Dowd might reply with 
the courtesy and reticence becoming 
the profession. But they knew very 
well the fix he was in. Neverthe- 
less, in the strict discharge of duty, 
he was to fire while there was a 
shot in the locker. Nay, when shot 
ran out, he was still to make show 
with blank cartridge. And he was 
painfully aware that this last was 
blank cartridge. 

Of course, in the exercise of their 
courtesy, Messrs. Dutton and Dowd 
treated it as an excellent specimen 
of chilled shot, informing him that 
they had forwarded it to Jonathan 
Goodladdy, Q.C., for final opinion 
as to the quality of the article, and 
were awaiting his reply. 

Jonathan Goodladdy, Q.C., had 
no time for such minor civilities. 
The rules of the profession did not 
allow Aim to lengthen a bill of costs 
with them, and, consequently, he 
had never fallen into the practice of 
them. He refused to pass the title 
—did not Messrs. Dutton and Dowd 
know very well that he would refuse 
to pass the title while the legal 
estate was thus outstanding ? What 
a farce to bring him receipts and 
acknowledgments of repayments. 
There was only one way of doing 
things, and Mrs. Holdsworth would 
have to follow that way before he 
could give his sanction. 

Jonathan Goodladdy, Q.C., was 
always in a bad temper when he 
refused to pass title; and, as occa- 
sionally happens under such circum- 
stances, he vented it on those who 
were not clearly answerable for the 
position of affairs. 

Of course with such a sword 
hanging over their heads, Messrs. 
Dutton and Dowd refused to pro- 
ceed, and’ requested an interview 
with their clients to lay the present 
complication before them. 


CHAPTER X. 


LEGALLY, Messrs. Goby and Gandy 
constituted their clients in the case. 
But John Oakley was also present, 
at the request of the trustees, as a 
person practically interested in any 
decision to be arrived at. 

Such decision might not be quite 
satisfactory to the feelings of their 
niece’s admirer, whether it took the 
shape of an abandonment of the 
matter or a tedious and expensive 
action at law, waged by aid of the 
trust fund. It was highly desirable, 
therefore, that John Oakley should 
hear for himself the difficulties of 
the case, and that any subsequent 
explanation should be rendered need- 
less when they might not have at 
their disposal the moral aid and in- 
influence of Messrs. Dutton and 
Dowd. 

The statement of those gentlemen 
was followed readily enough by 
Mr. Goby. His building experience 
had already informed him that he 
could not build a house on a site 
thus technically encumbered, with 
fair prospect of finding a purchaser 
for it in the ordinary pursuit of his 
trade. He might build the house, 
and the house would be his ; but he 
could not reckon on it being a nego- 
ciable or marketable commodity, 
which was generally his chief con- 
sideration. 

John Oakley only knew that the 
law interposed between him and a 
highly eligible arrangement, and 
that was about as much as he did 
care to know. He was a practical 
farmer, as Mr. Goby was a practical 
builder. He could only blame the 
law for not doing its business in a 
practical manner. Beyond that, 
nature and habit gave him no 
speculative views. 

Not so Mr. Gandy, who endea- 
voured to follow, with some labour, 
the details of Messrs. Dutton and 
Dowd. 
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Having so far succeeded, that 
gentleman now inquired if he might 
be permitted to propound a few 
questions referring to the matter in 
hand as it now stood. 

*“‘ Certainly,” said Messrs. Dutton 
and Dowd. 

“Without prejudice,” added Mr. 
Dutton. 

“And no posers,” added Mr. 
Dowd. 

“ Ay,” said Mr. Gandy, “ it don’t 
pay you people to know too much. 
Now this here railway buffer, Good- 
laddy, Q.C., as stands between you 
and the consequences—meaning no 
disrespect, gentlemen—but he is a 
buffer, you’ll admit that. Well, this 
here buffer goes very minutely into 
the Widow Holdsworth’s family, and 
tells you to be very particular as to 
who died afore they was married 
and who died after. I presume 
Goodladdy, Q.C., had a object when 
he wrote that?” 

“ Certainly, a very serious object. 
We require to be satisfied that Mrs. 
Holdsworth is what she puts herself 
forward‘ as—the lineal representa- 
tive of the original testator.” 

**Good—a very serious object. 
And how did Goodladdy, Q.C., pro- 
pose to accomplish this very serious 
object? By declaration you call 
it.” 

* By declaration. We must com- 
plete the chain of evidence some- 
how; and, by counsel’s consent, we 
accepted statutory declaration from 
Mrs. Holdsworth herself.” 

“And what might this statutory 
declaration cost? if I’m not too in- 
quisitive, gentlemen.” 

‘*Mr, Proby would charge her 
five shillings for drafting it, and it 
must bear a half-crown stamp.” 

“ Good — seven-and-sixpence, if 
my arithmetic is correct. For the 
small charge of seven-and-sixpence 
Goodladdy, Q.C., allows the widow 
to fill up these necessary—mind you, 
necessary — links of the chain, by 
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affirming, to the best of her opinion 
and belief, that so-and-so is, or was, 
the case. Now, gentlemen, why 
couldn’t Goodladdy, Q.C., allow the 
widow to throw into this declaration 
that she had paid John Jenkins his 
debt, and that she had the receipt 
for it in her pocket? which would 
save the fifty pounds this here re- 
conveyance was to cost, and let 
matters go on as parties is desirous 
they should.” 

“We are bound to get the best 
evidence that is procurable—such is 
the principle of the law. The law 
provides statutory declarations for 
certain cases. In family matters, it 
is customary to accept evidence of 
this sort from persous presumed to 
be competent to make them. Mrs. 
Holdsworth herself is presumed to 
be acquainted with her own family 
history. If we don’t object to the 
economic character of these declara- 
tions, we don’t see why anyone else 
should. Now, in case of a deed 
enacting a charge, nothing but a 
deed, or re-lease, can explain and 
answer it. ‘That is as good law as 
you will get from Mr. Goodladdy 
himself. You see the law provides 
a way for everything, and every- 
thing its own way.” 

“ Ay—in theory. The law is 
perfection in theory. But what 
about the practical application to 
us poor folks? If the cure costs as 
much as the complaint, ain't the 
law a trifle above its business ? 
Now, it appears to me—leastways 
we've all heard it afore—that a 
chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link. By consequence, the widow’s 
title is no stronger than this here 
declaration. If her opinion and 
belief ain’t in accordance with family 
facts—why, she ain’t the real Simon 
Pure at all! Where are we, 
then ?” 

“You have your remedy. Mrs. 
Holdsworth would be liable to an 
action for perjury.” 
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** So much the worse for them as 
is concerned. But will that bring 
back the bit of money me and my 
niece has expended on a bad title ? 
So much for the law and its reme- 
dies. The dose is nasty enough— 
only it ain’t the right medicine, and 
it’s given to the wrong man. Well, 
[ suppose I must take that as 
answer to question number one. 
Practically, it means—hit the widow 
hard on a legal fiction, and let her 
off easy on a necessary point. Now, 
as to question number two. ‘This 
here transaction is a simple one—as 
transactions in law go. It is merely 
the change of possession of an 
article from one neighbour to another 
—the market value of which article 
is one hundred pounds, as arrived 
at without the law’s help. Well, 
this stumbling-block as has now 
turned up would cost 50/. to remove; 
and we may say there’s as much as 
fifty more already dropped between 
buyer and seller, or would be by the 
close of it.” 

‘In round numbers—yes.” 

“In round numbers—yes. And 
two fifties make a hundred. Well, 
I'll answer this here question num- 
ber two myself. That may be busi- 
ness in a legal point of view. But 
Z don’t call it business—not com- 
mercially.” 

And thus the meeting terminated, 
without arriving at any definite 
decision. 

The Widow Holdsworth continued 
to act with firmness and consistency. 
To all invitations to proceed, com- 
promise, or even state her inten- 
tions, she returned a short and 
decisive answer. She had agreed 
to sell the Five-acre Bottom for one 
hundred pounds, that being its 
actual and admitted value. When 
she possessed a guarantee that such 
sum would be found to her credit 
after the transaction, she would carry 
out her agreement. Without such 
guarantee she would do—nothing. 
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It was all one to her whether she 
made a present of the land, or paid 
away the price of it in legal require- 
ments. She declined either alter- 
native. ; 

No doubt, Messrs. Goby and 
Gandy had their remedy. Theo- 
retically, the law provides a remedy 
for everything under the sun. But 
even Messrs. Dutton and Dowd 
forbore to suggest to their clients 
the employment of so terrible an 
instrument as an action at law. 

Whether the expenses of such an 
action could, legally, come out of the 
trust fund was a question which (of 
course) they were unable to answer, 
on their own responsibility. John 
Oakley could, and said he preferred 
to see it more securely and profit- 
ably invested. 

Besides, whatever might be the 
issue to them, it would certainly 
ruin theWidowHoldsworth. Legally, 
that was the just and proper course. 
Morally, did she deserve such a 
fate ? 

Who was the guilty party? The 
Widow Holdsworth, who agreed to 
barter, in the legitimate way of 
business, one article, land, for its 
fair and honest value, money ? or 
the law, which said that such an 
agreement could not be carried out 
—that, by its rules at present ex- 
isting, it was impossible she could 
receive that fair and honest equiva- 
lent—that some of it must go to 
fee counsel, some of it to maintain 
a pair of solicitors, some of it to 
create piles of legal scrivenery, 
some of it to buy expensive stamps, 
which, in a manner, ate their heads 
off, and were quite lost before they 
reached the revenue they were 
supposed to serve ? 

As for the Five-acre Bottom, it 
bids fair to become a no man’s land. 
When the Widow Holdsworth stated 
it as her final resolve to do nothing, 
it was her intention to be perfectly 
consistent as far as concerned the 
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matter in dispute. She would brave 
the law, but she would brave it 
with as prudent precautions as so 
desperate a course demanded. No 
act of hers would involve her 
deeper in the marsh legal and 
territorial. 

Could John Oakley conscien- 
tiously hold and enjoy what his 
money had not yet paid for? Sup- 
posing he could answer this question 
affirmatively to himself, could he 
further prudently expend money in 
draining and reclaiming? Most 
certainly not. Of that, he had no 
doubt. Even Messrs. Goby and 
Gandy could perfectly agree on 
that point. 

So Messrs. Goby and Gandy 
restored their trust money to the 
uses of the nation, where it is 
bearing a poor three per cent. ; 
first, strictly, and as a matter of 
business, deducting the legal ex- 
penses of Messrs. Dutton and 
Dowd and those of Jonathan 
Goodladdy, Q.C. 

There was a slight hitch here. 
Could those expenses be so de- 
ducted ? Messrs. Dutton and 
Dowd said that such a course 
might be safely followed, on the 
joint. written promise of John 
Oakley and his Lucy to abstain 
from questioning the arrangement 
in the future. Messrs. Dutton and 
Dowd could sometimes give an 
opinion, without the aid of John 
Goodladdy, Q.C. In the present 
instance, they took upon themselves 
this responsibility, though, stranger 
still, they had an impression that 
Mr. Goodladdy would advise to a 
contrary effect. However, as Mr. 
Gandy expressed it, “‘ They chanced 
the ducks, and got their money.” 

Mr. Goby was for arguing this 
question for, and in behalf of, those 
voices of the future, to which he 
had already drawn attention. -But, 
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in the meantime, Lucy had signed 
the paper, and John Oakley fol- 
lowed suit. Mr. Goby, therefore, 
graciously waived the point. On 
the part of our readers, we regret 
this, as so much legal lore is now 
for ever lost to them. 

It is to be presumed that the 
Widow Holdsworth and Mr. Proby 
similarly settled the pecuniary mat- 
ter between them. She was not a 
person to permit outstanding claims, 
if the practical mode of arranging 
them lay within the bounds of 
reason. Mr. Proby had done cer- 
tain work for her. Her head was 
clear enough to perceive that he 
was not the cause why such work 
brought no tangible result beyond a 
bill of costs. 

The agricultural mind is thrifty. 
The preceding settlements, just 
adverted to, were not calculated to 
heighten good fellowship. For 
certain, they had not that effect 
between our neighbours of Fernside 
and Greystones. At Greystones, 
the Widow Holdsworth was a woman 
who had backed out of her contract. 
At Fernside, John Oakley was a 
young man grasping and selfish 
beyond his years. 

Indeed, in the case of John 
Oakley, the event might have 
soured a naturally easy disposition. 
He never gazed upon the Five-acre 
Bottom without thinking that the 
bright, warm-looking clover, or 
fragrant bean, of his short-lived 
intentions, would have been a bene- 
ficial change from its croaking frogs, 
and melancholy sedge. But then 
John Oakley had his Lucy. 

And the Widow Holdsworth ? 
Well, Mr. Possnett is not yet rein- 
stated in her favour; but then that 
gentleman has hopes. 

And, really, after all, is Mr. Poss- 
nett morally to blame? And, if 
not, who then ? 
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No authoritative explanation has 
yet been offered why Mr. Gladstone 
dissolved Parliament. ‘There have 
been plenty of surmises respecting 
it, and we have been treated to a 
good many laboured justifications 
of an act apparently so wanton and 
unnecessary, but they are all very 
far from satisfactory. There was 
an admitted Liberal majority of 
sixty-six in the House of Commons. 
Parliament had been summoned in 
due course “to meet for the despatch 
of business” at the usual period. 
Members were preparing to arrive in 
town, no one anticipated any inter- 
ference with the routine opening of 
the session, when all at once, with- 
out a moment’s notice—without the 
slightest premonitory symptom or 
warning—the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment came on the country like a 
thunderclap. 

It is sufficient to state that, in the 
whole range of Parliamentary his- 
tory, there is no precedent to be 
found for such a proceeding—no 
case at all analogous where a Prime 
Minister, ostensibly the leader of a 
great party, with a majority of sixty- 
six in the House of Commons, de- 
termined, in his own mind, to ignore 
that majority, and expose his party 
to the hazard and inconvenience of 
a general election. In his address 
to the electors of Greenwich, Mr. 
Gladstone vouchsafed no explana- 
tion of why he advised Her Majesty 
to dissolve Parliament, and in all 
the speeches he delivered he ob- 
served the same studied reticence. 
He left it to be inferred, indeed, 
that, irritated by isolated elections 
going against him, which betokened 
a growing want of confidence in his 
ministry, he had determined to 


bring matters to an issue at once by 
an appeal to the country. 

It would not be very creditable to 
accept this as the motive under 
which Mr. Gladstone dissolved 
Parliament, because it represents 
him as acting more under the fickle 
impulse, the irritable petulance of a 
spoiled child, than swayed by the 
calm philosophy and sober judg- 
ment of a statesman. A _ party 
leader is under well-understood obli- 
gations to his party, which ought to 
be scrupulously observed, and not 
recklessly departed from. He is 
bound to consult the general in- 
terests of his party, and not to 
impose on them the tax of unneces- 
sary inconvenience. Now a general 
election is at all times a great tax 
on individuals, while it interferes 
seriously with the regular business 
of the country. Of course, when 
necessary, all this must be endured ; 
but, in the present case, was it neces- 
sary? In what consisted that neces- 
sity? And if necessary, why not 
equally so before Christmasas after ? 

In reality there was no more ap- 
parent reason to dissolve Parliament 
in January, 1874, than would have 
equally warranted a dissolution after 
the close of the Session of 1873. 
The Liberal majority still stood 
sufficiently numerous, and was just 
as reliable as any majority so com- 
posed could be ; therefore, although 
the tide of national opinion was 
undoubtedly turning against Mr. 
Gladstone’s ministry, we do not 
believe that it was his ill-success at 
isolated elections that urged him to 
dissolve—that inspired his famous 
electioneering coup d’état—thatmade 
him surprise the country, and at- 
tempt to take the constituencies, as 
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it were, by storm. The true reason 
that impelled him to adopt so un- 
precedented and extreme a course is 
to be found, we believe, in the dis- 
sensions that notoriously existed in 
his Cabinet, notwithstanding the 
shifting of places that had been 
effected, in the hope of inducing 
harmony and strengthening the 
ministerial position. These changes 
were of such a character as to 
make manifest the discordant ele- 
ments that were combined in the 
Cabinet. There were irreconcil- 
able differences of opinion among 
the members — differences that 
could not be repressed. This was 
manifested on several occasions 
Jast session—notably so in the re- 
jection of the Irish University Bill, 
which led to Mr. Gladstone’s resig- 
nation; and since the more recent 
introduction of Mr. John Bright 
into the Cabinet, the breach caused 
by former dissensions gradually be- 
came wider. It was this want of 
unity among the members of his 
patched-up Cabinet that rendered 
Mr. Gladstone’s position exceed- 
ingly irksome, and made him 
desirous to escape from its un- 
pleasantnesses and difficulties. There 
was also the gradual accumulation 
of unpopularity to which he could 
not possibly remain insensible. Mr. 
Gladstone has never been distin- 
guished for the exercise of a judicious 
prudence—for the patient, reflec- 
tive judgment and tact so essential 
in the head of a party, and of a 
Cabinet. There is far too much 
petulant egotism in his composition. 
‘This makes him so impatient of op- 
position, for which he has always 
been distinguished. He saw the 
difficulties of his position, and how 
unable he was to cope with them 
by ordinary means, therefore he 
hurriedly resolved to escape by 
astounding the country with a dis- 
solution, which no one anticipated 
or dreamed of as probable. If the 
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country responded to his call, and 
returned amajority expressly pledged 
to. support him, why, well and good. 
He would then have obtained a new 
lease of power; he would, for the 
time being, be master of the situa- 
tion. But if not—if the majority 
should prove adverse, then he would 
only have anticipated, by perhaps a 
few months, an inevitable repulse ; 
he could retire as gracefully in one 
case as in the other, and, reculer 
pour mieux sauter, fall back on the re- 
sources of Opposition to recruit his 
strength for another leap into office. 
But whatever Mr. Gladstone’s 
secret motives may have been in 
electrifying the country by a disso- 
lution, one thing is demonstrated by 
the result of the elections—that he 
had not gauged the feeling of the 
country aright. Evidently, from 
the tone of his address, and the 
attitude he assumed, he calculated 
with confidence on a majority de- 
voted to himself personally, but in 
place of that he sustained a signal 
defeat, so signal, indeed, as to be 
unparalleled. There never was so 
great a parliamentary majority con- 
verted in so brief a space of time 
into a decisive minority, and that, 
too, without any tangible public 
crisis—without the unexpected crop- 
ping up of any great national ques- 
tion, or anything, in fact, to stir the 
depths of party feeling, and operate 
on the current of national opinion. 
On the contrary, the result of the 
elections show that there has been 
a slow, but certain, growth of 
opinion hostile to the Gladstone 
Cabinet, and, after all, this is not 
difficult to be accounted for. It is 
clearly attributable to a growing 
conviction that the Gladstone policy 
has not been creditably satisfactory 
either in Home or Foreign affairs. 
When Mr. Gladstone succeeded 
to power in 1868, the Liberal ma- 
jority in the House of Commons 
amounted to 120. In five years 
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that majority sunk to 66, and the 
appeal to the country not only swept 
that away, but gave an adverse 
majority. Such a rapid electoral 
revulsion is unexampled, and is 
primarily due to the unpopularity 
of the Cabinet policy generally, but 
more especially to the individual un- 
popularity of some of the ministers. 

That the Foreign policy of the 
Government has not been successful 
isa very general feeling, even among 
men identified with the “ Liberal 
party.” It has not reflected credit 
on the statesmanship of the Cabinet, 
nor has it gratified the rational and 
laudable pride of the nation. It has, 
on the contrary, had the aspect of a 
craven, conceding, renouncing poli- 
cy, in no way consistent with our 
national dignity,—a policy of per- 
sistent concession and humiliation, 
which may find advocates among 
men who believe that the chief end 
of national existence is to encourage 
the making of fortunes by the manu- 
facture of cotton twist and shoddy, 
but the British people are not yet of 
this opinion. 

What could be more damaging to 
a Cabinet than the whole conduct of 
the proceedings connected with the 
“ Alabama Claims.” At first the 
British Government took up an im- 
pregnable position—that even ad- 
mitting the correctuess of all the 
facts, as alleged by the American 
Government, still, according to in- 
ternational law, as interpreted by 
the highest American as well as 
European authorities, the British 
Government could not be held re- 
sponsible for damage caused by the 
Alabama and other Confederate 
cruisers. This was the position that 
had been held by both Liberal and 
Conservative governments, until Mr. 
Gladstone took the matter in hand, 
abandoned that unassailable strong 
ground, and conceded everything, 
sacrificed everything. He committed 
the country to the T'reaty of Wash- 
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ington, which was based on a shame- 
ful suicidal concession of acknow- 
ledged right, without any equivalent. 
He allowed his Commissioners to 
frame that treaty, deliberately in- 
serting therein an ex post facto pro- 
vision, for the express purpose of 
imposing on the British nation a 
liability that, admittedly, did not 
otherwise exist. Thus a new lia- 
bility was created outside the law 
of nations,—a liability involving 
obligations unknown to, and unsanc- 
tioned by, the international law of 
the civilized world; and it was pro- 
vided that by this new ex post facto 
law the British nation should be 
judged! 

This disastrous treaty, containing 
a condition so shameful and suicidal, 
was signed and ratified by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet, without having been 
submitted to the consideration of the 
country, or of its representatives in 
Parliament. It was ratified, indeed, 
in spite of expostulations and remon- 
strances in Parliament, but matters 
were so managed that the whole- 
some corrective influence which pub- 
lic and parliamentary opinion ought 
to exercise in such cases, was ren- 
dered utterly nugatory. The result 
was, that the arbitrators under the 
Treaty held themselves bound by it, 
and awarded damages to the extent 
of three and a quarter millions ster- 
ling! whereas, after all was over, 
the Americans vauntingly admitted 
that their actual bona-fide claims did 
not amount to half that sum. Well 
might they boast—“ We did the 
Britisher, I guess !” 

Not only was an ex post facto 
clause embodied in the treaty, which 
enabled this monstrous injustice to 
be done, but in another essential 
point the treaty was so loosely 
drawn up as to enable the American 
Government to put forward an en- 
tirely new set of demands, known 
as the “ indirect claims,’ which were 
of such anature that they could have 
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been swelled, at pleasure, to any 
fabulous amount. Undoubtedly, the 
vague wording, the imperfect ex- 
pression of that part of the treaty, 
warranted the “indirect claims” 
being made, however unwarranted 
they were by the spirit of the nego- 
tiations that preceded the treaty, 
and of the treaty itself. But the 
fact that the negligent and clumsy 
wording of the treaty gave a colour- 
able pretext for those claims did not 
speak much for the competency of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Commissioners. In 
fact, the whole business was the re- 
verse of creditable to the parties 
concerned, and though Mr. Glad- 
stone put the best face he could on 
the matter, and boasted how he had 
removed a great cause of irritation 
between Great Britain and America, 
anil rewarded his Chief Commis- 
sioner with a marquisate for his 
conspicuous incapacity, still a sense 
of humiliation was felt by the 
country. When the whole pro- 
ceedings connected with the treaty 
became known, when the full extent 
of the concessions that had been made 
were clearly understood, it was then 
seen that not only had Great Bri- 
tain been placed in an utterly false 
position, but that the material in- 
terests and just claims of the Cana- 
dians had been sacrificed. Fishery 
rights were abandoned without ade- 
quate compensation, and the claims 
of Canada to redress for Fenian in- 
vasions, organized in the American 
States, by American officers, and 
with the undoubted connivance of 
American authorities, were entirely 
suppressed. Never were claims bet- 
ter founded. The blood and treasure 
of the Canadians had been freely ex- 
pended in repelling those wicked and 
wanton invasions, and the strictest 
principles of justice and of equity 
justified the Canadians in claiming 
ample compensation. Yet Mr. Glad- 
stone sacrificed the interests of the 
Canadians — abandoned their just 
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claims, in order to conciliate the 
rowdy Government of America, and 
carry out his dishonourable policy 
of—* peace at any price,” no matter 
how humiliating. Thus, when the 
country became fully acquainted 
with all these disgraceful proceed- 
ings, the conviction gained ground 
—even among ministerial suppor- 
ters—that the interests and honour 
of the nation had not been consist- 
ently upheld. This feeling was 
increased and deepened when the 
miserable San Juan business became 
known. The bungling of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s diplomacy was so palpable 
and gross—the sacrifice of British 
interest so wanton and so painfully 
manifest, that all the leading organs 
of the Liberal Press were unanimous 
in their verdict of condemnation and 
censure. With respect to Russia, 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy appears even 
in a more discreditable light, if that 
be possible. He as a minister was 
a prime mover in the train of events 
that culminated in the Crimean war, 
which, in one sense, was so honour- 
able and ‘glorious to the country, 
and in another so disastrous, dis- 
creditable, and humiliating. The 
Treaty of Paris, by which peace 
was concluded, accomplished the 
purposes for which that war was 
undertaken, namely—curbing and 
restraining the spirit of Russian 
aggression in the Danubian pro- 
vinces, and in the Black Sea, by 
which not the integrity only, but 
the very existence of the Turkish 
empire was perpetually threatened. 
It was for this that the best blood of 
the country flowed freely, and our 
treasure was lavished. It was, how- 
ever, some satisfaction for all our 
sacrifices, to know that the objects 
for which the war had been under- 
taken Russia had conceded in order 
to procure peace. The neutrality 
of the Black Sea, as respects aggres- 
sive naval armaments and arsenals, 
was secured, and this was the zaiu 
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provision in the Treaty of Paris. 
Yet how did the Gladstone Cabinet 
treat this matter ? 

Why, when France was hope- 
lessly involved in war with Ger- 
many, the astute Russian diplomatists 
thought the time opportune to totally 
repudiate the obligations of the 
Treaty of Paris. A more infamous 
document, as enunciating detestable 
principles of national perfidy, repu- 
diating all the obligations of justice, 
equity, and honour in dealings be- 
tween nations, never was penned, 
than that in which Prince Gort- 
schakoff announced the intention of 
Russia to be no longer bound by 
the stipulations of the Tre: ity of 
Paris. The style and tone of this 
diplomatic circular harmonized with 
its contents, the manner was as in- 
solent as the matter was perfidious, 
But the meekness of the Gladstone 
Cabinet was equal to the occasion. 
A feeble exhibition of resistance 
was at first offered, but gradually 
this cooled down, a conference was 
suggested and agreed to, and then 
Mr. Gladstone made an ostentatious 
parade of renouncing every condition 
in the Treaty of Paris which Russia 
regarded as distasteful ! 

‘Well might the country ask for 
what did Mr. Gladstone join in 
plunging us into the Crimean war ? 
To what. end was the blood and 
treasure of the country lavished so 
freely? Why renounce in 1871 
conditions that in 1856 all the allies 

considered essential to secure the 
objects of the war—the opening of 
the Black Sea to the commerce of 
the world, and restraining the dan- 
gerous and aggressive preponderance 
of Russia? ‘These were objects as 
valuable in 1871 as in 1856; but 
the Gladstone Cabinet basely yielded 
all that Russia demanded, and even 
sought to obtain merit for so doing. 
Conduct like this did not reflect 
credit on the way in which our 
Foreign affairs were managed ; and 
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no wonder that a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction, not unmingled with a 
sense of shame, was the result. 
With respect to Home affairs, the 
Gladstone policy and Government 
cannot be regarded as having pro- 
duced successful and satisfactory 
results. In the first place, the per- 
sonnel of his ministry was, in many 
respects, highly objectionable and 
most unpopular. As Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe was a 
very conspicuous failure. He is, 
undoubtedly, a very able man, with 
a good deal of administrative ability; 
but he is utterly devoid of judgment, 
temper, and tact—much better quali- 
fied, indeed, to perform the duties of 
a slave-driver than to deport himself 
with becoming deference and official 
courtesy when holding intercourse 
with his equals and superiors. He, 
apparently, was always on the look- 
out for occasions to betray his snap- 
pish, captious temper, and provoke 
hostility by giving unnecessary of- 
fence. Equally injudicious and in- 
solently offensive in his demeanour 
towards deputations it was his duty 
to receive, he at last succeeded in 
becoming as personally unpopular 
as any minister of our day. All his 
abilities could not atone for his in- 
firmities of temper and imperti- 
nences of manner, and the great 
discredit he thus drew upon himself 
became reflected on the ministry. 
Asa Finance minister he was the 
round peg in a square hole, he was 
in the office, but did not fill it. He 
had one prime virtue, he was a 
rigid economist; not so much, we 
fear, however, from a high-principled 
desire to save the public purse, as 
from the pleasure he had in snubbing 
applicants, carping at and refusing 
to sanction items of expenditure. 
From whatever motive, however, he 
was an economist, and where eco- 
nomy does not descend to cheese- 
paring—where it isrightly exercised, 
and rigidly, but ,wholesomely, en- 
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forced, it is a very high virtue in a 
Minister of Finance who holds the 
purse-strings of the nation. But 
with the exhibition of this one virtue 
Mr. Lowe was a conspicuous failure 
as a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
His wisdom and resources in this 
respect can be fully estimated by 
that celebrated offspring of his pro- 
lific genius, the match tax. This, 
surely, ought to immortalize him. 

Mr. Ayrton was another member 
of the Government who was a great 
source of weakness, discredit, and 
unpopularity. He had the happy 
knack of making himself disagree- 
able to every person with whom he 
came into official contact. In this 
respect he fully equalled Mr. Lowe ; 
with this difference, however, that 
Mr. Lowe was more brusque, ener- 
getic, and decisive in his offensive- 
ness, while Mr. Ayrton was more 
insignificant, meddlesome, and irri- 
tuting. 

The Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce, 
was not personally unpopular. He 
was distinguished for that amiable 
neutrality of attributes which gener- 
ally accompanies respectable medi- 
ocrity. But if not unpopular himself, 
his measures were, and the Home 
Office was never worse administered 
than under him. We have only to 
refer to his Licensing Act, and his 
Parks Regulation Act as most con- 
*picuous illustrations of vexatious, 
irritating, and abortive legislation. 
The Licensing Act set all England 
in a ferment, and contributed greatly 
to bring the Government into dis- 
credit. How could it be otherwise, 
with its unjust and meddlesome 
restrictions and provisions? The 
ministry made the great mistake of 
thinking that the indignation vented 
against the annoying absurdities of 
this Act was confined merely to the 
Licensed Victuallers, whereas it was 
the public at large that rebelled 
against the vexatious, ineffective, 
and ridiculous restrictions that it im- 
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posed. Yet, while affecting to admit 
and lament the many gross imperfec- 
tions of the Act, and the injustice 
caused by its operation, Mr. Bruce 
refused last session to undertake its 
amendment. There is no doubt 
whatever that the influence of the 
Licensed Victuallers powerfully 
contributed to convert the Gladstone 
majority into a minority ; but this 
truth must be borne in mind, that 
numerous and influential as the 
Licensed Victuallers unquestionably 
are, they would yet be comparatively 
powerless in a general election un- 
less they had some sympathetic 
chord in the public mind to touch 
and appeal to. 

As regards the Parks Regulation 
Act, the conduct of the Gladstone 
Liberals could not well have been 
more reprehensible. In June, 1866, 
the ministry, of which Mr. Gladstone 
was a leading member, resigned 
office in consequence of an adverse 
vote on their Reform Bill. The late 
Lord Derby was sent for by Her 
Majesty and undertook to conduct 
the government of the country. 
But wires were forthwith pulled, 
and great “ Reform” demonstrations 
were announced to take place in 
Hyde Park. The Derby ministry 
had scarcely settled in office before 
the “Park question” thus con- 
fronted them. Now the law was 
clearly opposed to any such demon 
strations taking place in the 
parks; and it was the direct interest 
of every good citizen and loyal 
subject, that political demonstrations 
should not be permitted to take 
place in the parks. ‘The parks are 
for the healthful recreation and 
peaceable enjoyment of all classes, 
and not for the demonstrations 
of political factions or parties, with 
all their attendant train of congre- 
gated rascality and vagabondism. The 
proposed meetings were, therefore, 
very properly probibited, but the 
leaders would not submit. They 
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determined to defy law, set authority 
at defiance, and incite the ruffianism 
of London to deeds of violence, 
sooner than abandon their intended 
demonstrations. Accordingly great 
rioting ensued, the park pailings 
were pulled down, fierce conflicts 
with the police took place, serious 
injuries were inflicted, and for two 
days Hyde Park and its vicinity 
was in a state of disturbance dis- 
graceful to a civilized country. 

Now the responsibility that at- 
taches to Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues respecting these riotous 
proceedings, consists in the en- 
couragement and countenance indi- 
rectly given, at the time, to the 
rioters and their leaders. It was 
his duty to have sustained the Go- 
vernment in upholding the rights of 
the Crown, if for no other reason 
than that, in this case, the rights of 
the Crown involved the right and 
privilege of the public at large to 
the free use and enjoyment of the 
parks under proper regulations. 
But when the matter came before 
Parliament Mr. Gladstone gave no 
support to the cause of law and 
order, thereby indirectly siding 
with a revolutionary rabble. Nay, 
more. When he became Prime 
Minister in 1868, he furthermore 
completely identified himself with 
that rabble by appointing one of the 
principal leaders of the Hyde Park 
rioters to a county court judgeship ! 

Had Mr. Gladstone supported, 
as he ought to have done, the Go- 
vernment in 1866, in settling once 
for all the question concerning the 
use of the parks under proper regu- 
lations, he would, as the result 
proved, have saved himself and his 
ministry a great deal of trouble, 
discredit, and unpopularity. He 
was compelled himself to deal with 
the question, and his Parks Regu- 
lation Act of 1872 contributed 
largely to ensure the defeat of his 
supporters who sought the suffrages 
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of metropolitan constituencies. The 
vagabondism of London that con- 
stituted the strength of the rioters 
in 1866, assembled again in 1872 as 
Fenian sympathisers, to demand 
from the Government the release of 
the Fenian convicts. Following the 
precedent of 1866, they refused to 
be bound by any rules for the pro- 
tection of order in the parks, but 
would have their demonstration in 
defiance of all regulations. In this 
we must say the leaders were en- 
couraged by the vacillating conduct 
of the Government, because rules 
and regulations were promulgated 
under the Act which, when opposed, 
were timorously withdrawn and 
others substituted, thus encourag- 
ing the belief that all the mob 
leaders had to do was to bring pres- 
sure enough to bear on the Go- 
vernment, and have the parks to 
themselves. Compelled, however, 
by the expression of opinion in Par- 
liament to prosecute the leading 
rioters, convictions were obtained, 
which on appeal were affirmed. So 
far, the question may now be con- 
sidered settled; but, should it be 
again revived, it is to be hoped 
that no minister will, for the sake of 
a miserable, evanescent popularity, 
act as Mr. Gladstone did in 1866. 
Among the other sources of weak- 
ness which contributed to the over- 
throw of the Gladstone ministry, 
we must not omit the notorious in- 
capacity that marked the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Cardwell as Secretary 
of War, and of Mr. Monsell as 
Postmaster-General. The abolition 
of the Purchase System was a change 
the country was quite prepared to 
sanction; but there was no desire 
that it should be effected at the ex- 
pense of injustice to individuals. 
Mr. Cardwell, however, so managed 
matters as to create universal dis- 
content among those whose inte- 
rests were involved in the proposed 
change. This discontent attained 
23 
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such a height that a Royal Commis- 
sion had to be appointed to investi- 
gate the complaints of the officers. 
The Commissioners have not yet 
reported, but the evidence taken 
and already published leaves no 
room for doubt as to the cruel and 
heartless injustice to which several 
classes of officers were subjected by 
Mr. Cardwell. 

Equally unfortunate was Mr. 
Monsell in the management of 
Post Office affairs. Utterly devoid 
of administrative ability, Mr. Mon- 
sell was solely indebted for his 
official position to the patronage and 
support of the Ultramontane ele- 
ment, which interfered so _perni- 
ciously in the government of Ireland 
under the Gladstone ministry. As 
a Protestant pervert he had peculiar 
claims on Cardinal Cullen and his 
Chancellor, Lord O’Hagan, and in 
this way the oracle was worked ; 
and Mr. Monsell, who never would 
have otherwise attained political 
distinction, or risen by merit to 
official life, became Postmaster- 
General. His administration will 
be remembered by his harsh treat- 
ment of the London postmen—a 
most deserving and underpaid class. 
They petitioned for an increase of 
pay in consequence of the increased 
cost of living; but if, instead of 
bread, Mr. Monsell did not exactly 
offer them a stone, he did the next 
thing to it. He consented to give 
some paltry increase in pay under 
delusive conditions, and to satisfy 
the justice of the case, and reconcile 
the men to their hard lot, he pro- 
posed to reward hard work and 
faithful service by “ decorating ” 
the cuffs and collars of the men 
with variegated stripes! What a 
profound stroke of administrative 
genius! But the men did not 


appreciate it, and would not have 
it; and amid the storm of indigna- 
tion it excited, the proposal had to 
be withdrawn. 


[ Marck 








One of the scandals of the Glad- 
stone regime was the elevation of 
Mr. Monsell to the dignity of the 


peerage. On what ground can such 
an act be justified? There was 
absolutely no merit—no service to 
be rewarded. Mr. Monsell had one 
—and only one—qualification to 
distinction—he was a protégé of 
Ultramontane influence. This was 
his sole recommendation to the 
honours of office and of the peer- 
age. We cannot find much fault 
with the Fenian organs for holding 
up this case to the scorn of their 
readers as ‘‘ another proof that those 
who rule England always delight 
to honour those Irishmen who be- 
tray their country, and become their 
very obsequious and assiduous 
slaves.” This is the opinion of the 
Irishman, who says, however, that 
in Mr. Monsell’s case ‘there is this 
difference—he became a nuisance 
to his masters, of whom it was 
necessary to get rid.” 

There can be no doubt as to the 
fact that the Ultramontane influ- 
ence, td which Mr. Gladstone was 
in a remarkable degree amenable, 
Was a great source of the unpopu- 
larity that ultimately overwhelmed 
his ministry. His “ Irish Univer- 
sity Bill” had the happy effect of 
alarming the Protestant Liberals of 
the three kingdoms. The Church 
and the Land Acts had been ac- 
quiesced in, because the electoral 
majority of 1868 had confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone’s assurance that 
they would prove “messages of 
peace to Ireland.” Butwhen it was 
found that instead of peace, the con- 
cession of those measures only stimu- 
lated more aggressive demands, 
then, indeed, Parliament and the 
country took alarm ; it was felt that 
the line should be drawn somewhere, 
that further concessions to an un- 
appeasable Ultramontane _ spirit 
would be impolitic and unjust. 

The result of all has proved that 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy ‘has 
been fully as disappointing as that 
of his Home and Foreign. That 
policy was mainly inspired by Lord 
O'Hagan and Mr. Monsell, who 
judged of the wants and wishes of 
the country through the spectacles 
of Cardinal Cullen. Hence the 
insidious attempt to establish and 
endow Popery under the name of 
denominationalism, as if, having 
consented to the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Protestant 
Church, the Roman Catholic was to 
be tolerated in attempting to usurp 
its place. Then the artful framing 
of the University Bill would inevi- 
tably, in twelve or fifteen years, 
have handed over to Ultramontane 
influence the direction of the whole 
collegiate education of Ireland. 
This was a calamity to be dreaded 
not more by Protestants than by all 
intelligent Roman Catholics, who 
desired to preserve their civil rights 
independently of priestly domi- 
nation and control. In yielding an 
apparently reluctant consent to these 
schemes, Mr. Gladstone was utterly 
deceived by Lord O’Hagan and Mr. 
Monsell as to the feelings of the 
Irish Catholic laity ; while of Pro- 
testant feeling in Ireland, England, 
or Scotland, they were no judges, 
and, as events proved, Mr. Glad- 
stone was not more competent ; 
hence his ignominious defeat last 
session, and his undignified resigna- 
tion and resumption of office. 

Nor has Mr. Gladstone’s Land 
Act been more successful in satisfy- 
ing the demands of Irish agitators, 
to whom he has so largely pan- 
dered. Full justice to the tenant— 
full protection to the undoubted 
rights of industry—every encour- 
agement for the due cultivation of 
the land, we have always advocated 
as essential to the prosperity of 
Ireland. Imperfect in many respects 
as the Land Act undoubtedly is, 
yet, in so far as it protects the rights 
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of industry, encourages skilful cul- 
tivation by protecting the capital of 
the tenant invested in the land, and 
provides against capricious evic- 
tions, it is a beneficial measure, 
though it wants to be improved in 
its working. But when agitators, 
not satisfied with the sound and 
valuable provisions of this Act, 
make new demands which would 
confiscate, in effect, the whole 
landed property of the country, and 
when Gladstone officials give en- 
couragement to these demands, it is 
certainly full time for every man 
who possesses property, and values 
the peace of the country, to take 
heed for the future. What is now 
demanded by the new agitation that 
has sprung up is, under the pretence 
of enforcing “ fixity of tenure,” éo 
transfer the proprietorial rights of 
the present landowners to the occu- 
pying tenants, paying them a cer- 
tain yearly sum as a rent-charge to 
be determined by arbitration. Such 
is the wholesale scheme of confisca- 
tion which Mr. Gladstone’s “mes- 
sages of peace” have resulted in, 
and which some of his Irish officials 
openly favour. 

In connection with these demands 
for the confiscation of proprietorial 
rights, and denominational educa- 
tion, we have the Roman Catholic 
bishops and clergy now uniting in 
clamouring for Home Rule. And 
no doubt they are wise in their 
generation—wise at fall events in 
foreshadowing the result that would 
inevitably follow from Home Rule 
legislation. This is put clearly 
enough by a document emanating 
from “the Clergy and Electors of 
the Queen’s County.’ Their pro- 
gramme runs thus :— 


‘1, We demand Home Rule f6r- 
Treland. 

‘* 2. We demand perpetuity of tenure, 
and valuation of rents for the tenantry, 
and due protection for the rights -of 
the labourers of Ireland, and we accept 
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in their entirety the resolutions adopted 
at the Land Conference of North and 
South, held in Dublin, on the 16th and 
17th of April, 1873, as the final ex- 
pression of our demand, 

**3. We demand entire freedom of 
education ; and, as Catholics, we shall 
continue to insist that the pupils and 
professors of all Catholic schools— 
whether primary, intermediate, or uni- 
versity—shall be duly recognized by the 
State, and shall receive their fair propor- 
tion of all public or national endowments.” 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of 


Cheyne, Dr. Keane, and his ciergy, 
thus express themselves :— 

** That the time has arrived when 
the interests of our country require 
from us, as priests, and as Irish- 
men, a public pronouncement on 
the vital question of Home Rule.” 

“That, as impartial history has 
branded, as unconstitutional and 
corrupt, the means by which we 
have been deprived of our Legisla- 
tive Independence, we regard the 
claim made by the Home Rule As- 
sociation in Dublin, for its restora- 
tion, as the assertion of a true 
principle, and the vindication of an 
outraged right.” 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Cavan, Dr. Conaty, does not mince 
matters, but strikes home. In the 
recent Lenten pastoral read in all 
his churches he says :-— 

“Let us, with one voice, demand 
the establishment of a Parliament 
in College Green, where Irish ideas, 
Irish interests, and Irish just claims 
will be respected and legislated for.” 

In truth, the Roman Catholic 
clergy want to realize to the full 
Mr. Gladstone’s implied promise, 
that “Ireland should be governed 
in accordance with Irish ideas,” and 
we repeat again, that this simply 
implies— 

The dismemberment of the em- 
pire by a Home Rule Parliament in 
Ireland, and separation from Great 
Britain. 

The confiscation of the proprie- 
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torial rights of the landowners of 
Ireland by the establishment of 
“ fixity of tenure,” transferring those 
rights to the present occupying 
tenants, at a fixed rent-charge. 

The establishment and endowment 
of the Roman Catholic religion, by 
adopting the denominational system 
for primary, intermediate, and col- 
legiate education. 

Such are the main items in the 
programme of agitation to which 
Mr. Gladstone’s “ messages of peace” 
have given rise, and it shows what a 
thorough failure—how utterly dis- 
appointing his policy has been. It 
estranged from him the great body 
of Liberal Protestants who desire to 
maintain intact the principles of 
civil and religious liberty —whoview 
with extreme distrust his pandering 
to Ultramontane influences, and re- 
gard with disfavour any attempt to 
conduct the government of Ireland 
on other principles than are appli- 
cable to Great Britain generally. 
While this was the result as regards 
independent Protestants of all classes 
and opinions, as well as of high- 
minded Roman Catholics, Mr. Glad- 
stone had not even the poor satis- 
faction of experiencing the gratitude 
of those to conciliate whom he sacri- 
ficed somuch, In the matter of the 
Fenian convicts, for example, he 
had played fast and loose in the 
approved Gladstone style of stimu- 
lating hopes, keeping the matter in 
abeyance, hinting concessions, but 
suggesting needful delays, thus gain- 
ing time, and trusting to the chapter 
of accidents for deliverance from a 
false position. 

The vice of Mr. Gladstone’s un- 
settled, uncertain, fickle, and com- 
promising policy in Irish matters 
could not indeed be better illustrated 
than by his whole conduct with re- 
spect to the Fenian convicts. If 
ever a set of miscreants deserved 
the hangman’s services, most as- 
suredly the leaders of the Fenian 
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rebels were those men. Only a few, 
however, were condemned to death 
in Ireland, and they had, by a false, 
mistaken policy, their sentences 
commuted. When Mr. Gladstone 
came into office in 1868, an agitation 
for an amnesty was organized, and 
in March, 1869, he so far complied 
with the demands of his supporters 
as to release O’Donovan Rossa and 
other convicts, who evinced their 
gratitude by most outrageous vio- 
lence. But the demand for the re- 
lease, the unconditional release of all 
the convicts, was then made; pub- 
lic opinion, however, was alarmed, 
and Mr. Gladstone dared not comply 
with the demand at that time. The 
agitation, however, still continued; 
Mr. Gladstone and his Irish officials 
and colleagues did not discoun- 
tenance it, and ultimately, in De- 
cember, 1870, he wrote a_ letter 
promising the early release of nearly 
all the convicts, which did take 
place in the following January, 
without, however, producing the 
slightest good effect. 

Now among the Fenian convicts 
were some forty soldiers, who, in 
strict justice, according to military 
law to which they were amenable, 
should have been tried by court- 
martial, and, on conviction, taken 
into the barrack-yard and_ shot. 
This would have been the true way 
to teach a sound practical lesson of 
duty and allegiance, but a mawkish 
sentimentality prevailed, and penal 
servitude was substituted for the 
fusillade. Mr. Gladstone released 
all the convicts but these soldiers; 
that, however, did not satisfy the 
members of the Amnesty Associa- 
tion, who declared Mr. Gladstone 
had pledged himself to release the 
remainder of the convicts, provided 
the agitation ceased. This pledge 
was publicly given in Parliament 
more than two years ago, but it was 
conveniently couched in the misty 
verbiage so congenial to Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s taste, and which favours a 
dexterous paltering in a double 
sense—keeping the word of promise 
to the ear, but breaking it to the 
hope. And so he subsequently 
declared he never intended to release 
the soldier convicts. 

It appears, indeed, to be foreign 
to Mr. Gladstone’s nature, to give a 
straightforward, decisive answer to 
a plain question, as for example : 
He was written to on behalf of the 
Irish Committee of Greenwich elec- 
tors, to know if he would advise the 
release of the remaining convicts. 
This was just prior to the recent 
election, and it was not expedient 
to be too explicit; accordingly Mr. 
Gladstone had to excite hopes yet 
bind himself to nothing. ‘Thereupon 
he instructed his secretary to pro- 
mise that “ the cases will be con- 
sidered on merits.” This was a direct 
pledge to reconsider his former de- 
cision; it excited hopes, and got 
over a difficulty ; but then the elec- 
tors were not to expect that Mr. 
Gladstone stands pledged to any 
decisive course ; he must not be 
understoodas ‘‘conveying any pledge 
as to the result of the considerations 
which her Majesty’s advisers may 
find it their duty to give to the 
subject.” This equivocation served 
its purpose, and the sympathizers 
resolved to give him their “ cordial 
and unanimous support ;” but when 
Fenian sympathizers are conciliated, 
honest-minded men are apt to be 
disgusted and alienated, and this 
appears to have been the case at 
Greenwich, for notwithstanding the 
“cordial and unanimous support” 
of his Fenian supporters, Mr. Glad- 
stone narrowly escaped defeat, and 
polled absolutely less votes than in 
1868. But mark how Mr. Glad- 
stone acted afier the election; he 
was requested to receive a deputa- 
tion on the subject of an amnesty. 
It was then known there would be 
an adverse majority in the Com- 
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mons, and here is his characteristic 
reply :— 

“10, Downing Street, Whitehall, 

“14th February, 1874. 

‘* Sir,—I have communicated to Mr. 
Gladstone the contents of your letter 
received yesterday, in which you state 
that your object in asking him to re- 
ceive a deputation from the Liberal 
electors of Greenwich, is to urge upon 
him the release of the Fenian prisoners, 
and he desires me to say in reply that, 
under the circumstances brought about by 
the clection, the purpose of this request has 
ceased to exist. 

‘‘T am, Sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“E. W. Haminton. 

‘** P. Kavanagh, Esq.” 

The logic of this reply is on a par 
with its honesty. What had the 
election to do with the justice and 
propriety of releasing the soldier 
convicts? If Mr. Gladstone had 
obtained a majority in the Commons, 
would that have made an amnesty 
rightwhich was wrong before? How, 
in fact, can a parliamentary majority, 
one way or other, affect the question 
of state policy, and of justice, which 
alone is concerned, and on which 
alone should turn the decision as to 
whether the convicts should be re- 
leased or not. It looks as if Mr. 
Gladstone desired to withhold any 
positive expression of his opinion so 
as to remain free to adopt amnesty 
should it hereafter suit his policy. 
But is this worthy of a statesman ? 
Is it dealing fairly with the interests 
involved? It is essentially Glad- 
stonian nevertheless.* 


tule. 
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We have thus rapidly glanced at 
the causes that contributed to over- 
whelm the Gladstone Government 
with unpopularity, and stimulate : 
Conservative reaction. Even in 
Ireland, where it was assumed the 
Gladstone policy would prove a 
panacea for all the evils that had 
disturbed the peace, and retarded 
the prosperity, of the country, the 
result of that policy is to be gleaned 
from the fact that Ireland is sub- 
jected, at this moment, to a very 
stringent Coercion Act—in some 
respects, indeed, the most severe and 
stringent ever applied to the Go- 
vernment of the country. Why is 
this? Because English ministers— 
like Mr. Gladstone—know abso- 
lutely nothing about the real state 
of Ireland, and the wants of the 
country, and the feelings of the 
people. As of old, they conduct 
the Government through the medium 
of faction—they pamper boisterous 
unscrupulous partisans with places, 
and mistake the contented adulation 
of office-jobbers for the approving 
voice of the nation. 

For thirty years the people have 
been nurtured in all the demoraliza- 
tion engendered by unprincipled 
and unscrupulous agitations. Dur- 
ing all this period the patronage of 
the country has been bestowed on 
men, for the most part, personally 
unworthy, but who had made them- 
selves useful as party hacks, or had 
claims on influential agitators. 
Under O’Connell the parliamentary 








* Mr. Gladstone seems disposed to adopt the same course with respect to Home 
Lord Fermoy wrote to him on the subject after he had issued his famous 


address to the electors of Greenwich, and in reply he says: —* With respect to 
Home Rule, I have not yet heard an authoritative or binding definition of that phrase 
What folly: who is to give it?] which appears to be used by different persons in 
different senses. Until the phrase comes to have a definite meaning I have not thought 
myself justified in referring to it, but have indicated plainly in another form the test 


which I should apply to its interpretation.’ 


over again. 


Here we have Gladstonian double-dealing 


Is it not his duty as a statesman who assumes to govern this country, to 


make himself acquainted with every phase of political agitation, Home Rule included, 
and to be prepared to deliver a definite, decisive opinion thereon when legitimately 


appealed to. 


It is our great complaint against Mr. Gladstone that he does not do 


this, and hence gives encouragement to Irish factious delusions. 
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representation of Ireland was dis- 
graced by the characterless adven- 
tures he imposed on constituencies, 
and this evil has gone on increasing 
until at an amnesty meeting in 
Dundalk, some months ago, Mr. 
Callan, M.P., declared that “a 
more demoralized, a more rotten, or 
a more unprincipled body of men— 
with some few rare exceptions—did 
not exist, than the Irish members of 
Parliament.” 

This is the result of demoralizing 
agitations, and a thoroughly corrupt 
exercise of Government patronage, 
which has rewarded scamps and 
scoundrels, and left honest merit in 
the shade. ‘There is now no honest, 
corrective public opinion in Ireland, 
hence men in the position of gen- 
tlemen are not ashamed to court the 
most degrading influences to serve 
their purposes. Could there be a 
more disgraceful, a more humiliating 
exhibition of personal self-degrada- 
tion than is afforded by the number 
of persons who, to obtain a seat in 
Parliament, professed Home-Rule 
principles? just as, formerly, “ Re- 
peal” was professed, and with as 
much sincerity. It is this utter 
want of principle, this insensibility 
to the obligations of political 
morality, that has degraded the 
parliamentary representation of Ire- 
land, and reacted with a corrupting 
influence on the people.” 

An opportunity now occurs for 
turning over a new leaf, and in- 


* Mr. Chichester Fortescue is an average specimen of an Irish gentleman. He is 
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augurating a new policy founded on 
justice, reason, and sound political 
philosophy. The Gladstone Go- 
vernment is a matter of history, and 
the Conservativesare in power, with 
a fair working majority. Since 
1832 there never was so favourable 
an opportunity for conferring on 
Ireland the blessings of a wise, 
prudent, firm, and honest Govern- 
ment. It surely is now full time 
that Ireland should cease to be the 
battle-field of English parties, and 
we believe this must now be the 
case, for the simple reason that 
there is not any question left of 
sufficient importance for parties to 
fight about. Should the Conserva- 
tive policy be enlightened and firm, 
it will be successful, for the country 
wants repose. We have had quite 
enough of delusive agitations—we 
want honest government and sound 
legislation, directed not to mere 
political changes, but to the encour- 
agement of national industry, and 
the development of our vast material 
resources. Among the measures 
that ought to engage the early and 
earnest attention of the Government, 
we may briefly indicate— 

Our railway system, which is but 
imperfectly developed, and must 
remain so for a long time, to the 
great detriment of the country, un- 
less Government comes forward with 
aid judiciously afforded. It would 
be a wise measure to appoint a 
Royal Commission to take the whole 


thoroughly independent in his circumstances, and so far has no excuse for political 
subserviency. But what are we to think of him as an honest politician, as a man of 


principle and integrity, as the member of a minority that had declared against Ultra- 
montane educational claims, when we find him attempting to conciliate the Ultramon- 
tanes of Louth county by assuring them—“ Jam still convinced, as I long have been, 
that Irish questions, such as this vital question, ought to be deali with in accordance with 
the circumstances and feelings of Ireland.” 'That is not in accordance with the cireum- 
stances and feelings of the enlightened, independent Roman Catholic laity, but as 
Cardinal Cullen may direct. Such subserviency to Ultramontane influences on the 
part of a Protestant g¢ ntleman in Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s position, is simply 
disgraceful. It had the effect, indeed, of bringing the Roman Catholic Primate out 
with a strong letter in his behalf, but the result was a most ignominious defeat. The 
Roman clergy must now find that they have raised a spirit they can neither command 
nor quell. 
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subject into consideration, with a 
view of granting such pecuniary aid 
as would thoroughly complete the 
whole railway system of Ireland, 
and place it on a solid foundation. 
Railways are great civilizers, and the 
advantages of a complete system to 
Ireland would be incalculable. 

The immediate perfecting of the 
Arterial Drainage of the country is 
another vital question. The Govern- 
ment dealings with the Shannon 
have been discreditable in the ex- 
treme, blundering on from one mis- 
take to another, until the drainage 
has been left in a worse condition 
than before the “improvements” 
were commenced. The late Govern- 
ment promised to bring in a Bill to 
amend the blunders of the past, and 
we hope the present Government 
will take it up and vigorously com- 
plete what was originally intended. 

The Grand Jury system wants 
entire remodeling, not tinkering — 
legislation, which is so much in 
fashion, disturbing everything and 
settling nothing. 

The “Land Act requires to be 
amended, and that too with a just 
and firm hand, on the principle that 
“ property has its duties as well as 
its rights,” and that, rightly con- 
sidered, the interests of a good 
tenant and a good landlord are 
strictly identical. The wild, Fenian, 
revolutionary spirit that has invaded 
us from that refugium peccatorum 
across the Atlantic, must not be 
permitted to influence the relations 
between landlord and tenant. We 
want full justice, equal rights, but no 
revolutionary confiscating policy. 

But, as we have observed in a 
former article on “The Home- 
Rule Agitation,” we want, as a con- 
dition precedent to good government 
in Ireland, that the governmental 
machinery should be placed in sound 
working order. This involves— 

The abolition of the whole Vice- 
regal Establishment. This we con- 
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sider as the primary step towards 
the regeneration of Ireland. As 
long as Dublin Castle exists as the 
mockery of royalty, with the miser- 
able factions and corrupting in- 
fluences thut make its moral atmo- 
sphere rank with miasma, how can 
good government prevail ?—how is it 
possible that the tone of public 
opinion can be improved ?—how can 
political corruption be suppressed, 
and honest merit have any chance 
of fair play? ‘Therefore it is that 
the pressing reform above all others 
for Ireland is, the abolition of the 
Vice-royalty. Sweep it away. 

A great opportunity is certainly 
now presented to thoroughly in- 
corporate Ireland with Great Britain, 
and establish a great constitutionab 
party on the broad national basis of 
enlightened Progress. The country, 
in its intelligence and love of true 
liberty, does not want the violent 
radical changes which the advanced 
members of the Bright schocl advo- 
cate. There is the nucleus of a 
Republican party in England, which 
we do not believe is destined to 
obtain much growth, but its exist- 
ence unquestionably contributed to 
bring great unpopularity on the 
Liberal party. We see what Re- 
publicanism has done, and is doing, 
in America. We see the results of 
its natural development in France 
and Spain, in Paris and Carthagena, 
and we know perfectly well, that if 
the Fenians and the Republicans of 
these countries had the same oppor- 
tunities, London would blaze as 
Paris did, and we should have the 
horrible deeds of the Commune re- 
peated over again. It is the natural 
and wholesome dread that the true 
industry, the intelligence, and the 
property of the country has for 
such principles that gave the Con- 
servatives so large a majority in the 
Commons. ‘That majority is not so 
much a party as a constitutional 
majority—a majority not in favour 
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of men as mere party politicians, 
but as representing great constitu- 
tional principles of law, order, and 
progress. 

This is the light in which we re- 
gard the result of the general elec- 
tion. It expresses the desire of the 
country for repose, for peaceful in- 
dustry, and rational progress. In 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy there was a 
sense of insecurity that disturbed 
and alarmed the country. No one 
knew what was coming next. We 
must remember, too, that old party 
landmarks have been swept away. 
The Conservative of to-day was the 
Whig of twenty years ago. There 
has been a marvellous progress in 
opinion, as in everything else, and 
the spirit of faction, the animosities 
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of exasperated partisanship, no 
longer embitter political life, as in 
the last generation. The political 
feeling of the day undoubtedly tends 
to the formation of a powerful con- 
stitutional party, and a ministry 
that appeals to such a party must, 
we think, be successful. ‘There is 
ample work for such a ministry 
in improving the social and moral 
condition of the people, and effect- 
ing needful administrative reforms. 
This is what the feeling of the 
country points to, and should a 
policy of sound economy and en- 
lightened progress be adopted in 
accordance with that feeling by the 
present Government, we may safely 
predict that its career will be long 
and honourable. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE. 


THE summing-up of the Lord Chief 
Justice of England in this case, 
like the trial itself, is without a 
parallel in the annals of jurispru- 
dence. Never had a judge a more 
difficult task to perform, and never 
did a judge perform it with more 
commanding ability. When we 
consider the trial had extended 
over one hundred and sixty-eight 
days, during which a vast body of 
evidence had accumulated, not ouly 
orally, but in the shape of volumi- 
nous documents; when we consider, 
too, the extensive range of years, 
places, persons, facts, and circum- 
stances which the evidence em- 
braced, the varied character of the 
testimony, and its contradictory 
nature, we cannot but admire the 
consummate ability that, out of a 
mass sv chaotic, produced order— 
that arranged such a confused and 
perplexing heap of material in 


lucid form, and presented it to the 
jury, clearly and exhaustively, in 
all its bearings on every point. It 
was truly a great achievement of 
legal genius. A duty so laborious 
and difficult could not have been 
performed with such wonderful com- 
pleteness and success except by a 
judicial mind of the very highest 
order. 

The Lord Chief Justice very pro- 
perly commenced his charge to the 
jury by animadverting on the ex- 
traordinary and reprehensible course 
pursued by Dr. Kenealy, who con- 
ducted the case for the defence. 
Seldom, if ever indeed, did a counsel 
possessing character, or who valued 
character, demean himself so offen- 
sively to the bench as Dr. Kenealy 
did. His insolence to the distin- 
guished judges who presided was only 
equalled by the foul imputations he 
flung broadcast on all the witnesses 
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whose evidence was distasteful to 
him. The filthy imaginings of his 
mind found free vent in outrageous 
accusations against honourable 
character. Neither man nor woman 
escaped his slanderous tongue ; and 
if anything could have damaged 
the defendant’s case, it assuredly 
would have been the improper 
manner in which his counsel de- 
ported himself. It was in many 
respects a painful case, said the 
Lord Chief Justice, addressing the 
jury :— 


‘‘ This I say not only in reference to 
many of the issues involved, but by 
reason of the course which has been pur- 
sued in the conduct of the defence. It 
is most distressing for a judge presid- 
ing at a trial to find himself in frequent 
conflict with one of the counsel in the 
cause, and that unfortunatély has been 
the over and over again in the 
course of this trial. It is a very pain- 
ful fact so far as the judge is concerned, 
because he cannot he Ip being conscious 
that in the minds of the bystanders, 
who only see the case on the surface, it 
may have the effect of creating a sus- 
picion that partiality and prejudice 
operate upon the mind of the judge. 
When point after point, either of 
attack or defence, is taken of the most 
Srivolous and untenable nature, the judge 
has no alternative but to overrule such 
points, and if similar instances are 
multiplied, either through ignorance of 
the law, or, as would appear to be the 
case here, through a desire to produc 
an effect upon the outside world, and to 
lead them to suppose that the counsel 
on his side of the case are treated un- 
fairly, the judge has of course no 
alternative. He must do his duty, what- 
ever may be the meaning or the 
character of the points so taken. And 
he eternal recurrence to this line of 
conduct must of itself and of necessity 
produce an unpleasant impression on 
the mind. 

‘** But, gentlemen, this is a very 
minor part of the matter. Our posi- 
tion was rendered painful also from the 
fact that we had again and again to 
interfere with the address of the 
learned counsel in order to correct 
misstatements and  misrepresentations 


case 
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which could not be allowed to pass 
without such interference on our part. 
When witnesses are misrepresented, when 
evidence is misstated, when facts are per- 
verted—and that not for the purpose of 
argument in the cause, but in order to lay 
the foundation of foul imputations and 
unjust accusations against parties and 
witnesses—when one unceasing torrent of 
invective and foul slander is sent* forth 
wherewith to blacken the character of men 
whose reputations have been hitherto with- 
out reproach, then it is impossible for 
judges to remain silent, 

“It is not enough to say that the 
learned counsel should be allowed to 
go on with his address to the end, and 
that the judge should wait until it is his 
turn to speak, and then to set right 
matters which have been misrepre- 
sented and distorted. And especially 
is it not so in a case like this, where 
weeks and months might elapse before 
the judge would have an opportunity 
of expressing his opinion, for in the 
meanwhile what might happen? A 
temporary infpression—perhaps that is 
all that it was hoped to achieve—night 
have gone forth fatal to the honour and 
the characrer of the 
wounds might have heen inflicted whic h 
pe ssibly neve r could have j healed. 
Therefore it was that we felt it to be 
our duty to interpose and check the 
torrent of undisguised and unlimited 
abuse in which the learned counsel for 
the defendant thought proper to in- 
dulge. 

‘* And in what way, gentlemen, were 
our remonstrances met ? In an ordinary 
case, if in the heat of argument, in the 
fervour of oratory, in the zeal with 
which the counsel engages in a case, 
in the examination or cross-examination 
ofa witness, the strict bounds of propriety 
may sometimes, and not unnaturally, be 
overstepped, but this Isay forthe honour 
of the Barof England, that happens very 
rarely indeed—a word—nay, a hint— 
from the judge is sufficient to restrain 
the overflowing zeal within its proper 
and legitimate limits. But we were met 
by contumely and disre spect, by insult, by 
covert allusions to Scroggs and Jeffries— 


person assailed ; 


been 


judges of infamous repute—as if in days 


when such a spirit as theirs animated 
the administration of justice the learned 
counsel would not have been quickly laid 
by the heels and put aside. We were 
met by suggestions that we were inter- 
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fering with the liberties and privileges 
of the Bar. Gentlemen, I will under- 
take to say that no three judges ever 
sat on this bench orany other to whom 
the liberties of the Bar were more dear 
or more sacred than they are to my 
learned colleagues and myself. We 
know full well that the freedom of the 
Bar is essential to the administration of 
justice. We know that it would be an 
ill day indeed for the country if the 
freedom of the Bar were ever interfered 
with, It may be, and it was here, abused, 
but this is a rare, a singular exception, 
which perhaps only proves the rule. 
We did not interfere with the privileges 
of the Bar; we interfered to check th 
licence of unscrupulous abuse, té restrain 
that which, instead of being fair legitimat 
argument, amounted to misstatement, mis- 
representation, and slander. ‘The Bar 
of England—as high-minded, noble- 
spirited, and generous a body of men as 
are to be found in the world—have 
never claimed slander as one of their 
privileges, or considered its restraint 
as an invasion of their rights :— 
“¢ Slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; 
whose tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile ; whose 
breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth 
belie 
All corners of the world: Kings, Queens, 
and States, 
Maids, matrons—nay, the secrets of the 
grave, 
This vip’rous slander enters.’ 


The Bar of England will never claim 
that as a weapon to be used in the ad- 
vocacy which they so nobly carry on 
and exercise. But here, gentlemen, 
unhappily, the living and the dead have 
been equally aspersed. There never 
was in the history of jurisprudence a 
case in which such an amount of impu- 
tation and invective has been used 
before, and I sincerely hope there never 
will be another. Although the prosecu- 
tion has been instituted by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and carried on on 
behalf of the Crown, you have been 
told that every one connected with it, 
from the highest to the lowest, counsel, 
solicitors, clerks, detectives — every- 
body is engaged in a foul conspiracy— 
has resorted to the most abominable 
means in order to corrupt witnesses, 
against whom I should imagine that 
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nothing was to be said, except this, 
that they might have been mistaken in 
the evidence they gave—have been 
charged with taking bribes and com- 
mitting perjury. Imputations of this 
kind are thrown out right and left. 

‘¢One man is called a villain, against 
whom there is no more reason for bring- 
ing such a charge than against any of 
us. The authorities of Stonyhurst are 
accused upon no ground of any sort or 
kind, not only with not teaching moral- 
ity to their students, but with the de- 
sign of corrupting their minds. They 
are said to have adopted asystem under 
which youths are brought up to be men 
with the minds of women—with acovert 
hint at abominations half revealed, but 
from which one recoils and shudders; 
and all this with no more foundation 
than if the imputations had been 
brought against the authorities of 
Eton, Westminster, or any other of 
our great public schools. The dead are 
served in the same way. Lady Doughty 
is charged with hypocrisy, because, as 
it is alleged, having discovered that 
her nephew had attempted the honour 
of her daughter, and had succeeded in 
that attempt, she shows him to the door 
with bland smiles and with honeyed 
words. Captain Birkett, who is gone 
to his account, who went down in the 
Bela, is actually charged with having 
scuttled the ship, in which he unfortu- 
nately perished. Who could conceive it 
possible that such vile and slanderous im- 
putations could have been brought forward 
wn a& Court of Justice ? 

‘*T have, I must say, felt it the more 
keenly because the learned counsel in 
the outset of his address thought pro- 
per to parade before you an opinion 
which I had once expressed myself on 
an occasion when I believed I was 
speaking in the name of the Bar of 
England, and I am happy to say that 
opinion received their unanimous as- 
sent. I attempted on that occasion 
to draw a distinction between that 
which was legitimate and that which 
was forbidden in advocacy, and I illus- 
trated the distinction between the /as 
and the nefas of advocacy byreference to 
the difference between the sword of the 
warrior and the dagger of the assassin, 
The learned counsel for the defendant 
began by citing that illustration and 
applying it to his learned adversary, 
charging him with having used the dag- 
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ger of the assassin in the conduct of 
this prosecution. I am bound to say 
that a more unfounded charge than that 
was never made. But that the learned 
counsel for the defendant should begin 
by citing with approbation that ex- 
pression of my opinion and then pro- 
ceed to exhibit all—nay, I will not say 
all—much more than all the nefas of 
advocacy which I had therein de- 
nounced, I must say did surprise and 
astonish me beyond measure, It seemed 
as though the learned counsel paraded 
that sentiment merely for the purpose 
of mockery, so utterly and entirely did 
he disregard it. It has been very pain- 
ful, indeed, for me to make these ob- 
servations, but the occasion calls for it. 
The liberty of the Bar I should have 
thought, until this time, incapable of 
abuse; but I have seen and heard it 
abused. I think the proper corrective 
for it is censure from the Bench,—cen- 
sure which I believe will meet—as it 
deserves to meet—with the universal 
concurrence of the Bar of England 
(suppressed applause).” 


When censure, unqualified and 
scathinglike this, was pronounced by 
a judge so illustrious as Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn—when the con- 
demnation it conveyed had the 
cordial concurrence of Judges so 
eminent as Sir John Mellor and 
Sir Robert Lush—when it received 
the approbation, not only of the 
Bar, but of the right feeling of the 
entire community—surely the con- 
duct that evoked such a unanimity 
of reprobation must have been un- 
usually outrageous and singularly 
flagitious. And soit was. It was 
conduct without parallel in a court 
of justice. It was a premeditated 
outrage on the Bench, and on the 
administration of justice, and that, 
too, by a man who, if years bring 
wisdom, ought to be wise enough, 
or at least have some discretion, for 
he was called to the Irish Bar so 
long ago as 1840. 

It is held by some that a counsel 
is justified in saying anything for 
his client that the client might say 
for himself, that it is counsel’s 
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duty to do so, inasmuch as for the 
time being he is merely the mouth- 
piece of his client. We have always 
considered this to be a most de- 
grading view to take of the duty and 
obligations of counsel. Surely the 
honourable profession of the Bar 
does not require that counsel should 
perform the functions of a common 
sewer, and vent all the filth a ras- 
cally client may pour into his ear ? 
But in this case Dr. Kenealy had 
not even the miserable excuse that 
“he but followed his instructions,” 
for he made a merit of announcing, 
over and over again, that the 
course he adopted in conducting 
the defence was solely of his own 
choosing. He repudiated his client’s 
interference—we know not about 
the solicitor who instructed him— 
but distinctly he assumed the whole 
responsibility himself. He appeared 
covetous to monopolize all the dis- 
credit that was to be acquired 
by conducting the defence in a 
manner that violated legal propriety, 
offended the public sense of justice, 
and exposed himself to animadver- 
sion from the Bench of a character 
so grave as to be unprecedented, we 
believe, in modern times. Dr. 
Kenealy had an opportunity offered 
to him, such as rarely falls to the 
lot of counsel, occupying a position 
not less honourable than con- 
spicuous in the great cause célébre of 
the nineteenth century, and how he 
availed himself of it, the Bench has 
testified. The cause of his failure lay 
in the fact that he spoke, as the 
Lord Chief Justice remarked, “ for 
the outside world.’’ Such an exhibi- 
tion was never before witnessed in 
a court of justice, and for the honour 
of the Bar, and the credit of human 
nature, we hope that anything like 
it may never be witnessed again. 

In presenting a resumé of this 
extraordinary case, we will follow 
the summing-up of the Lord Chief 
Justice, and arrange the principal 
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facts in narrative form. It would 
be utterly impossible to grapple 
with all the details, nor, indeed, is 
it necessary. There are certain 
great leading points in the case, 
which, dispassionately considered, 
will enable the reader, in the exer- 
cise of his common sense, to arrive 
at a sound judgment concerning it. 
A vast body of evidence has been 
accumulated relating to collateral 
issues, which, although having illus- 
trative bearings on the great facts 
of the case, in reality do not mate- 
rially affect its merits. The defend- 
ant swore he was Roger Tichborne. 
Did he swear truly or falsely was the 
great question at issue. ‘The prose- 
cution alleged that not only was he 
not Roger Tichborne, but affirmed 
he was Arthur Orton. It is obvious 
if he was Arthur Orton he could 
not be Roger Tichborne, but he 
might not be Arthur Orton, and 
yet have sworn falsely that he was 
Roger Tichborne. The main point 
of the case thus centres in the ques- 
tion of the identity of the defend- 
ant with Roger Tichborne. If the 
evidence warrants the conclusion 
that he could not possibly be Roger 
Tichborne, it is immaterial, as re- 
gards the issue, who he is. To this 
point, therefore, we shall confine 
ourselves. 

Now, in determining a question of 
identity, there are three things, the 
consideration of which, either sepa- 
rately or collectively, may warrant 
us in pronouncing an opinion. We 
may form our judgment on points 
of physical resemblance, or points 
of physical differences, or on evi- 
dence of mental similarity. 

With respect to physical resem- 
blances, great mistakes have fre- 
quently been made, because, especially 
after an absence of years, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for ordinary ac- 
quaintances to speak with absolute 
certainty in identifying features, 
unless distinguished by striking 
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peculiarities. The ordinary run of 
human features have a great deal 
incommon. ‘There is frequently a 
general resemblance observable. 
In some instances a very striking 
similarity. As the Chief Justice 
observed— 

“Those acquainted with the history 

of jurisprudence know that imposture 
has been tried on a large scale, and 
succeeded for a time, though in the end 
it failed. We know there are such in- 
stances. We know that there are cases 
of relations so alike that casual ob- 
servers might mistake them. Shake- 
speare, in his ‘Comedy of Errors,’ 
presents us with the instances of his 
two Dromios, and we have their proto- 
types in the still more amusing, but less 
familiar, Menachmi of Plautus.” 
It is obvious, therefore, that as two 
persons may be very much alike, so 
alike, indeed, as to puzzle us in 
identifying the one from the other 
when apart, mere points of general 
resemblance are, on this account, 
liable to be very fallacious tests of 
identity. 

With points of physical differences 
it is otherwise. We can speak with 
much greater clearness, confidence, 
and certainty vespecting points 
wherein two persons are physically 
different, because the contrast is 
more striking, and, consequently, 
the impression is likely to be more 
indelible. When a dissimilarity in 
the physical appearance of two 
persons is distinctly remembered 
and described, the evidence as a 
test of identity is far more reliable 
than when identity is presumed 
from a general similarity of ap- 
pearance. If a thousand wit- 
nesses of the highest character 
testified that they believed A was 
B, simply because the features of 
A recalled to their memories the 
features of B, or because there was 
something in the expression, the 
smile, the voice, the walk, the general 
deportment and appearance of A 
that brought the recollection of B 
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vividly before them, what would 
their evidence really be worth in 
comparison with the evidence of one 
or two credible witness who were 
acquainted with both A and B, and 
pointed out certain bodily differ- 
ences between them which rendered 
their identity a physical impossi- 
bility? Thus points of differences 
are always stronger and more reli- 
able as tests of identity than mere 
points of resemblance.  Desides, 
there is more mental observation 
involved in recollecting and judging 
of differences than of general re- 
semblances, the evidence, therefore, 
is of a higher class and entitled to 
greater weight. 

But far superior to either points 
of physical resemblance or differ- 
ence as a test of identity, is that 
referrable to the mind. Mere phy- 
sical appearances, we know, have 
often proved deceptive, and a clever 
imposter may successfully assume 
the peculiarities of any one he is 
desirous of personating, while points 
of physical differences may be for- 
gotten, or even, to some extent, skil- 
fully removed or artfully concealed or 
imitated ; but it is a total impossi- 
bility for one man to enter, as it 
were, into the mind of another 
person, to assume all his knowledge, 
and personate that mind. This is 
altogether beyond the power of im- 
posture to accomplish. On _ this 
point the Chief Justice was very 
clear :— 

*¢ No two men were ever alike within. 
If there could be two alike to begin 
with, the mind and memory would very 
soon cease to be the same; for since 
the Creation no two lives were ever the 
same, and therefore no two men were 
ever the same. The acquirements of 
education, and the influence of the pas- 


sions, would soon work a change. Jf 


one man claims to be another, it may fairly 
be asked if he knew what passed in the 
mind of the man he claims to be, and in 
this case we happen to have such know- 
edge before us. There is no part of 
this case more deserving of your atten- 
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tion than that which refers to the 
answers of the defendant in the exami- 
nation he had to undergo as to the re- 
collections of his life. In my opinion, 
and in that of every reflecting man, 
there cannot be a better test of iden- 
tity. 


Now there have been cases where 
a very considerable amount of know- 
ledge, peculiar to the party per- 
sonated, has been obtained by the 
impostor who desiredjto perpetrate 
the fraud ; but in all such cases the 
mental test, properly applied, has 
infallibly led to detection. It is 
utterly impossible it could be other- 
wise. ‘I can easily conceive,” said 
the Chief Justice :— 


‘‘a case in which a man bearing a 
to the person and 
features of another may be induced to 
come forward. He would not have the 
audacity to come forward without some 
knowledge; but he may acquire the 
knowledge from without, instead of pos- 
Supposing a man 
to establish a close acquaintance with 
another man in a foreign land, from 
whom he learns the secrets of his past 
life, and then that man having perished, 
if he were to say, ‘ Here is an oppor- 
tunity of coming forward and saying 
‘‘Tamhe.”’ Supposing, in addition to 
that, he possesses papers and journals, 
and suppose that a wicked man, capable 
of imposture, possessed himself of such 
papers. Suppose that the man whom 
he ventured to personate had been in 
the habit of writing letters in which he 
detailed the circumstances of his life, 
and that these letters fall into the 
hands of a man capable of misusing 
them, and abusing the opportunity thus 
afforded. Suppose he falls in with 
persons who have been in the service 
of the man whom he intends to per- 
sonate, and who had been acquainted 
with some of the important incidents 
of that man’s life, and that these per- 
sons are either his willing confederates 
or his innocent dupes, and enabled him 
to get out of them a knowledge of 
things which would enable him to put 
himself forward as the man he desires 
to represent—you may have in all or 
any of such sources such an amount of 
apparent knowledge as will deceive 


close resemblance 


sessing it from within, 
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even the wary and delude even the 
sagacious, and yet it may be nothing 
but an impudent imposture. If you 
find that the man in question has 
sources of information at hand from 
which he might have obtained the 
knowledge which he displays before 
you, and you find that knowledge is not 
uiversal and uniform as to the events 
and circumstances of the past life of the 
man he seeks to represent ; and if you find 
that his knowledge corresponds with and 
is limited to the sources of information 
that he possesses, these are circumstances 
which should necessarily be taken into 
account in considering and determining 
how far the knowledge he exhibits is 
true and genuine or factitious, obtained 
from adventitious sources—in short, 
whether it is the genuine production of 
his own unaided knowledge.” 


3ut the mental test has a more 
extended application, which will be 
readily understood. For instance, 
if A attempts to personate B, he 
must not only stand the test of 
knowing all that B knew, of having 
a thorough acquaintance with all 
that B must have been acquainted 
with, but he must know no more 
than B could have known—he must 
not know anything in fact, that it 
would have been impossible for B to 
have known. If, for example, A 
has a knowledge of matters which 
occurred after B’s death, does it not 
follow, as clear as sun-light, that it 
is totally impossible for A to be 
identical with B, no matter what 
amount of affirmative evidence may 
be produced? In like manner, if it 
be shown that A has a great amount 
of information concerning matters 
that lay altogether outside B’s 
sphere of life—an intimate ac- 
quaintance with persons, places, and 
events respecting whom and which 
no probability exists that B had, or 
could have had any personal know- 
ledge—if this is made clear, does 
not the presumption at once become 
strong almost to demonstration that 
A is not B? Assuredly it does. 
This is not a matter for legal argu- 
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ment so much as for the rational 
exercise of common sense. Thus 
the mental test—the test of too 
much or too little knowledge when 
an attempt to personate another is 
made—becomes, properly applied, an 
infallible test; and in this case 
there is an abundance of material 
that enables us to so apply it. We 
have on the one hand the life of 
the real Roger Tichborne clearly 
before us in evidence that cannot 
be impugned or falsified—in his 
own voluminous correspondence, 
and in documents and letters of 
other parties, the authenticity of 
which is unquestioned. 

On the other hand, we have 
abundant evidence to show the 
character and extent of the know- 
ledge possessed by the defendant 
when he came forward and declared 
himself to be Roger Tichborne. We 
have to examine and contrast this 
evidence—to look at the facts con- 
nected with the existence of the 
undoubted Roger Tichborne, the 
various circumstances of his life, 
personal, intellectual, moral, social 
—all that goes to make up the sum 
and substance of the individual man 
—and comparing them with the 
evidence we have respecting the 
defendant, to judge by the ordinary 
dictates of common sense whether 
it is within the range, not of pro- 
bability alone, but of possibility, 
that the defendant could be Roger 
Tichborne. Let us now look into 
this evidence. 

Roger Tichborne was born in 
Paris, January 5, 1829. His mother 
was a French lady, the natural 
daughter of Mr. Seymour of Knoyle. 
It must be borne in mind that this 
relationship was never openly ac- 
knowledged ; as the Chief Justice 
observed, ‘so inflexible, so inva- 
riable, and so uniform was the habit 
of thinking, speaking, and writing 
of the Seymours as if no relationship 
existed,” that Roger, when he came 
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to know them, always spoke of his 
grandfather and grandmother as 
“ Mr. and Mrs. Seymour,” and his 
mother’s half-brothers, Henry Danby 
and Alfred Seymour, he never ad- 
dressed as his uncles. His mother 
had a violent temper, a great an- 
tipathy to her husband’s relations, 
and was jealous that Roger should 
know or love them. Mr. Tichborne 
appears to have had a hasty temper 
—their domestic life was not very 
happy—and, through his mother’s 
influence, Roger was allowed to 
grow up in idleness and ignorance, 
without the education befitting his 
position and prospects in life. 
When Roger was sixteen years of 
age he did not understand English, 
spoke French fluently, but wrote it 
indifferently. In fact, French was 
to him his native tongue. At this 
time Sir Henry Joseph Tichborne 
died in England, and Roger’s father 
thought it a good opportunity to get 
him away from his mother’s influ- 
ence. This he did by taking him 
to England, under the pretence of 
attending Sir Henry’s funeral. He 
then placed him at Stonyhurst 
College, which he entered July 1, 


1845. Having thus escaped from 
his mother’s influence, he never 
again submitted himself to it. It is 


of great importance to understand 
clearly how Roger became sensible 
of his own defects, of the injury he 
had received through his mother’s 
jealous influence over him, and how 
he lamented her unkindness to his 
father, and her indiscretion in dis- 
closing the family dissensions. His 
mother was so vexed at his with- 
drawal from her, that for a year 
after he went to Stonyhurst she 
would not answer his letters. He 
writes to her under date Stonyhurst, 
July 10, 1846 :-— 


“Dear Mamma,—I am very sorry 
that you did not understand the letter 
I wrote you some time ago. I had 
hoped that you would have understood 
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better what I intended to say, for I 
assure you I was much surprised to 
receive no answer to all the letters 
which I had written to you (and this 


Jor a whole year), so that I have deter- 


mined, though with reluctance, to 
write this letter to you, to discover 
what grievances you kave against me. 
In the letter I had from you yesterday 
you say nothing of a heap of things 
which I used to be acquainted with, 
and nothing at all of many things I 
should have liked to hear of. Among 
other things, I should like to know 
whether that nurse has left at last, as I 
should then look upon your peace of 
mind as assured, for the slanders and 
calumnies of that woman are inexhaus- 
tible, as you know. Do not tell any 
one that I have said this. J find that 
you have committed an inconceivable indis- 
cretion in speaking of your affairs as you 
have done in a letter to the Rector of the 
College. I should never have thought that 
you could so expose the differences which 
exist, according to your account, between 
yourself and my family, and so lay bare 
to every one your private affairs, which 
ought to be concealed from every one ; and 
I say, without fear of contradiction, 
that you will lose more than you will 
gain by it; for, believe me, we often 
repent of having said too much, but 
seldom of having said too little. I hope 
sincerely, however, that you do not 
treat in this way everybody who has 
said nothing against you, for this 
course of conduct proves that you do 
not know how to keep family secrets, a 
most important matter in preserving 
the honour and reputation of any 
family. I have nothing more to say at 
present. I hope you will answer my 
letter as soon as you receive it, and 
then I could say more on the subjects 
I have mentioned in my letter,” 


This letter shows how the ill- 
educated, neglected lad of seventeen 
years of age was not deficient in 
good sense “and good feeling. Ob- 
viously the year at Stonyhurst had 
improved him greatly. He had made 
the acquaintance of his father’s re- 
latives, who received him affection- 
ately, and he was in the habit of 
spending his vacations partly with 
his maternal grandfather, Mr. Sey- 
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mour of Knoyle, and his paternal 
uncle and aunt, Sir Edward and 
Lady Doughty, at Tichborne. His 
mother did all in her power to poison 
his mind against his father’s rela- 
tions. Roger writes to her from 
Stonyhurst :— 


“You charge my aunts with a host 
of things they never thought of, but so 
it has always been; you fancy things 
that make you miserable and never 
existed,’”’ &c. 


Again, he writes :— 


‘*T cannot explain your long silence 
with respect tome. In the first place, 
you have opposed my coming to Eng- 
land, in which you have been very 
wrong to make any opposition. But 
it is now done, and one must not look 
at the present, but to the future, which 
is far moreimportant. You have wanted 
to set me at enmity with our family, but I 
must tell you I have not always believed 
what you told me, though I may have 
seemed to think as youdid. You have 
said that I ought not to go to college, 
but I tell you openly and plainly that 
I went of my own full and entire will, 
and that it was the thing of all things 
most necessary, and J greatly regret that 
I was not placed there earlier, and then I 
should not have found myself in the 
position I am. You have always 
spoken of my being in delicate health, 
and you have said it so long and so 
often that you at last succeeded in 
making my father believe it, 

‘* Another thing, although perhaps I 
ought not to say it, you may remember 
how I detested the life you made me 
lead when I was in Paris, and how I 
sought to be delivered from it, and I 
assure you I had the most thorough 
determination to be delivered from it 
as soon as possible. An opportunity 
presented itself, and you may well 
think that I availed myself of it with 
the greatest joy. Do not be offended 
with me for the things which I remind 
you of. They are facts too well known 
to you.” 


His mother appearsto have written 
to the Superior of the College in 
consequence of this letter, and to 
have disclosed family matters. Her 
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letter was shown to Roger, and he 
thus replies :— 


**T never could have imagined you 
would have written as you did, and ex- 
posed in broad daylight the differences 
between you and my family. ..... 
You must be well aware that one is 
often sorry for having said too much, 
but never for having said too little.” 


And he again writes :— 


‘There is no end to what you say 
against my uncles and aunts. You 
always charge them with a host of 
things that never happened.” 


The Chief Justice was particular 
in pointing out the great signifi- 
cance of those letters :— 


‘They are,” he said, “‘of great im- 
portance, as showing in the first place 
that he entirely appreciated his mother’s 
character, in the second place that he 
was profoundly sensible of the injustice 
of her aversion and hatred towards his 
father’s family, in the next place that 
he was perfectly sensible of the disas- 
trous effect of her injudicious treatment 
of himself, and, lastly, what to the 
latest hour of his existence was the 
ruling and guiding principle of his 
conduct—namely, the fixed determina- 
tion never to allow his mother—how- 
ever he might express a profound sense 
of filial duty—to control, direct, or 
influence his future course of life.” 


In 1847 Roger had attained con- 
siderable proficiency in English, and 
he wrote to his mother in English. 
It is of vital moment to observe that, 
at this time, the “mama” of the boy 
is changed into the “mother” of 
the man, and that /from this time 
forward there is no instance of the 
real Roger addressing his mother 
as “mama,” either at the commence- 
ment or conclusion of a letter. This 
is a fact of very great significance 
and importance. He writes, under 
date Stonyhurst, June 24, 1847 :— 


“ My pear Moruer,—I was sorry to 
see that you trouble yourself so much 
about my health. My health has been 
always good since I came here, and for 
that reason I wish that you would not 
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trouble yourself so much about it. I 
don’t know why l’Abbé Salis has never 
answered any of my letters, because I 
suppose that you gave him the letters 
that I addressed you, and which were 
for him ; but in all cases I find it very 
strange on his part. I should like to 
know what became of Mr. Dumasures; 
I should fancy that he is priest now. I 
wish very much to have Lu Vie de 
Duguay Trouin et la Vie de Colbert, 
because I have no more French books 
to read at present. I pray mention 
what I send to the Abbé Salis.” 


Roger left Stonyhurst at the end 
of 1848, and it was arranged that 
he should enter the army. To this 
his mother was violently opposed. 
She hated England, and wanted him 
to enter the Austrian or any other 
foreign service, sooner than the 
English, and when she could not 
have her own way she wanted to 
send him back to college. She 
wrote to him, urging this, and he 
replies, November 11, 1848 :— 


“My pEAR Morner,—There is a 
thing which you say in your letter 
which does rather surprise me, after all 
I heard you say a few years ago—it is 
the desire you express of my going 
back to college. You know very well 
that I am too old to go there again. 
You know very well that I should not 
learn much if I was to go there again, 
[ should be very much obliged to you 
if you don’t talk to me of it any 
more.” 


It is essential to keep clearly in 
view the peculiarities of Roger’s 
mother. ‘I do not desire,” said 
the Lord Chief Justice— 


*¢To say anything harsh of her, but 
it is impossible not to see that she was 
of a singularly selfish and perverse dis- 
position. She loved selfishly, with a 
view to her own gratification, and not 
with a more generous regard to the 
welfare of the object of affection. She 
was jealous to the highest degree, and 
could not bear her husband’s relations, 
lest they should intercept her son’s 
affections. Therefore they became to 
her objects of the most intense aver- 
sion. She was a Frenchwoman, and 
dishked them the more that they were 
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English. Her husband desired that his 
son should be fitted to fill the position 
of an English country gentleman, and 
he was anxious that he should have an 
English education. His wife was averse 
from this, and desired to retain Roger 
entirely under her own control.” 


After leaving Stonyhurst, in 
August, 1848, Roger spent some 
twelve months residing principally 
at Tichborne and Knoyle, paying 
occasional visits to other relatives, 
extending the circle of his acquain- 
tance, and improving his mind, 
while waiting for his commission in 
the army. Dr. Kenealy sought, for 
questionable purposes, to represent 
Roger’s life at Stonyhurst, and sub- 
sequently, as that of an idle, vicious, 
sensual sot. As the Lord Chief 
Justice remarked,— 


‘¢ According to the learned counsel 
for the defendant, Roger ‘Tichborne 
acquired no knowledge of any sort at 
Stonyhurst. He passed his life there 
like a beast of the field, wallowing and 
grovelling in the lowest and most mise- 
rable sensuality—smoking and snuffing, 
and making occasional pilgrimages to 
Preston. He became debased, demo- 
ralized, lost in body and in mind. That 
is the account, and the alleged reason 
is that he was allowed by the authori- 
ties at Stonyhurst to indulge in con- 
tinual idleness and the gratification of 
these bad habits and vicious propensi- 
ties.” 


There never was a fouler calumny 
uttered than Dr. Kenealy had the te- 
merity to express. It was a gross mis- 
representation and entirely unwar- 
ranted, for all the evidence testified 
most conclusively to thecontrary. He 
alleged that the Stonyhurst authori- 
ties systematically endeavoured to 
corrupt and degrade their pupils, for 
abominable purposes—‘‘to my mind,”’ 
said the Lord Chief Justice, ‘ one 
of the most hateful, most unfounded, 
most abominable, and most fearful 
accusations that ever were brought 
against a body of men. Moreover, 
there is not the slightest shadow of 
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foundation for it.” Writing to his 
mother from Tichborne, after he 
left Stonyhurst, Roger says,— 


“T pass my time very pleasantly; I 
ride out every day, and then read in- 
structive books. I have read that book 
you gave me, Chateaubriand’s ‘ Itine- 
rary from Paris to Jerusalem.’ His 
description of the Holy Land is very 
interesting ; and the only fault I find is 
that the preface is too long.” 


Sir Edward Doughty had applied 
to the Horse Guards for a commis- 
sion in the army for Roger, and 
Mr. Seymour had taken Roger to 
the Horse Guards, where they had 
seen Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who 
had promised the commission. But 
in June, 1849, as he heard nothing 
further about the commission, Roger 
took a bold step for so young a man, 
and wrote direct to Lord Fitzroy, 
reminding him of his promise. He 
was successful, for by return of post 
Lord Fitzroy wrote that he should 
have a commission in the 6th Dra- 
goon Guards, on passing his exami- 
nation, which he would have an 
opportunity of doing at Sandhurst 
on the Ist of July. Accordingly 
Roger went to Sandhurst, accom- 
panied by his relative, Colonel 
George Greenwood, was examined 
on the 2nd of July, and passed in 
history, geography, and fortifica- 
tions, but failed in arithmetic. He 
then returned to Tichborne for a 
short time, and on the 9th August 
went to London, and stayed with 
Mr. Seymour, in Upper Grosvenor 
Street, for the purpose of studying 
arithmetic and mathematics, in 
which he had proved deficient. 

Roger joined the Carabineers in 
Portobello Barracks, Dublin, and 
soon became a favourite with his 
brother officers. He moved in the 
best society, and is admitted by all 
the witnesses who had any personal 
intimacy with him to have been of 
an amiable disposition, and quite a 
gentleman in mind and manner. 
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He passed an examination, and ob- 
tained his lieutenancy in November, 
1850, and remained with his regi- 
ment quartered in different parts of 
Ireland till June, 1852, when he 
embarked with his regiment for 
England, expecting to be sent to 
India. The order, however, was 
countermanded, the regiment landed 
at Herne Bay, and marched to 
Canterbury. Roger, while stationed 
in Ireland, had frequently obtained 
leave of absence, and visited his 
uncle and aunt at Tichborne. It 
was during these visits that he 
formed an ardent attachment for 
their daughter, Kate Doughty, his 
own first cousin, and it became the 
pure, absorbing passion of his life. 
Sir Edward objected to the mar- 
riage on account of the near rela- 
tionship, and Lady Doughty because 
she had heard that he occasionally 
indulged too freely in the pleasures 
of the table. Matters remained in 
this state until, while on leave in 
London, he was summoned to Tich- 
borne, as his uncle had a sudden 
attack of illness, from which it was 
not expected he would recover. He 
did, however, and explanations hay- 
ing taken place between Roger and 
his uncle, Sir Edward finally proposed 
that Roger should wait for three 
years, and if at the end of that 
time a mutual attachment existed, 
and a dispensation was procured, he 
would no longer offer any opposi- 
tion to their marriage, but there 
should be no engagement. To these 
conditions Roger reluctantly sub- 
mitted, and determined either to 
exchange into a regiment that was 
in India, or leave the army, and 
travel abroad during the probation- 
ary period. According to Dr. 
Kenealy, the mutual affection pro- 
fessed by the cousins was all 
“humbug.” On this deliberate 
misrepresentation, put forward 
so recklessly, the Chief Justice 
observed :— 
24—2 
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“We have been told by the learned 
counsel that the love of these two per- 
sons was a pretence andasham. ‘The 
word used was that it was ‘ humbug’— 
a term which we are not yet used to in 
forensic language, but the learned coun- 
sel introduced it for the first time in 
my remembrance. ‘The learned counsel 
said that if Roger ever felt any passion 
for his cousin, it was degraded into 
mere personal desire, without any of 
those higher qualities of that divine 
passion which distinguishes man from 
animals, . ‘ 

‘** Documents remain as memorials of 
Roger's feelings towards the young lady. 
And since his love has been called in 
question, and has been either denied 
altogether or sought to be converted 
into some low, base passion, let us 
hear his own account of it. It has been 
said by the learned counsel for the 
defendant that these are the effusions 
of a drunken man. It might, I think, 
have been suggested that they were 
written under powerful emotions quite 
sufficient to agitate even the strongest 
i 

‘* The document is dated ‘ Tichborne 
Park, Feb. 4th, 1852, half-past one in 
the morning,’ and is addressed to ‘ My 
dearest Kate.’ He says that being 
somewhat calmer he will try to satisfy 
her wish as to writing his thoughts, and 
first speaks of his father’s approaching 
visit. Then he says he feels for his 
cousin more than he can express in her 
trial, but says she ought to be thankful 
that God has given time to his uncle 
to prepare for death, remarking, ‘ God 
only gives grace to those who lead a 
good and virtuous life; it is the reward 
which is given to those who have prac- 
tised virtue, and given a good example 
to others.’ Next he writes: ‘ You are 
my dearest K., the only person for 
whom I have ever formed such a strong 
and sincere attachment. I never would 
have believed a few years ago I should 
be able to get so attached to any one. 
You are the only young person who 
has ever shown me some kindness, for 
which I feel very thankful. As I have 
undertaken the task, I must write all 
that I have done and what have been 
my thoughts for the last five years. I 
had a very ’—strong, I suppose—‘ idea 
when I left Ireland, which was this: I 
thought that you had entirely forgotten 
me.’ He goes on to say that he did not 
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think any person cared about him, but 
that he still wished to come to take a 
farewell of one whom he loved as dearly 
as ever, and whom he would do any- 
thing in this world to oblige. When 
he came to find that he was mistaken 
in the opinion he had formed, he re- 
proached himself bitterly, and he got 
rid of such thoughts in a very short 
time. He assures his cousin of the 
strength of his feeling towards the only 
person he had ever loved. He promises 
to employ the three years that he in- 
tends to remain away in reforming his 
conduct.. os 
‘* He hopes to return in the autumn 
of 1854, or in April, 1855 ; but he pro- 
mises that if his cousin wished him to 
come home sooner he would do so, and, 
in that case, he would not remain in 
the army five minutes longer than he 
could help. Gentlemen, can any one 
read these letters and doubt that the 
man loved the lady to whom these 
papers were addressed with all the sin- 
cerity of a warm and devoted attach- 
ment? Can any one doubt that the 
passion was of a pure and noble kind— 
not the base, grovelling passion which 
the defendant's counsel sought to re- 
present it? No. I think it would be 
impossible for any candid man, anxious 
only for the truth, to read these docu- 
ments—whatever may be his opinion 
of Roger Tichborne with regard to his 
habits and peculiarities—without being 
conscious that his attachment was no- 
ble, pure, generous, and sincere—such 
as may be conveyed by these lines :— 
*** His love sincere, his thoughts immacu- 
late, 
His tears pure messengers sent from his 
heart, 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven 
from earth.’ ”’ 


In June, Roger was in London 
with his aunt Doughty and cousin, 
when they received intelligence 
that Sir Edward had another serious 
attack. Roger accompanied them 
to Tichborne, where they arrived on 
Saturday, June 19, 1852. Sir 
Edward was not so ill as was sup- 
posed. Roger availed himself of 
the opportunity of being again with 
his uncle to urge him to withdraw 
his opposition and sanction his mar- 
riage with his cousin, in which 
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case he would not go to India or 
elsewhere, but leave the army. Sir 
Edward, however, was firm in refus- 
ing his consent, which Roger resented, 
and on Tuesday, June 22, 1852, he 
left Tichborne, and never after set 
foot within tts walls — never 
after that day saw his uncle, his 
aunt, or his cousin. This fact is 
undoubted, and has a most impor- 
tant bearing. He left the army and 
determined to visit South America 
and Mexico. He had joined in a 
settlement of the family estates, by 
which he was to have 500/., and on 
his uncle’s death 1000/1. a year. 
He made his will, and got a letter 
of credit from Glynn and Co. for 
2000/. He refused to go to Tich- 
borne to take leave of his uncle, and 
on the lst March, 1853, he sailed 
from Havre in the French La Pau- 
line, with a servant named Moore ; 
and, after being knocked about in 
the Channel by contrary winds, 
taking shelter in Cherbourg Roads 
at one time, and again in Falmouth, 
where the ship was detained four 
days, he finally sailed on the 12th, 
and arrived at Valparaiso on the 
i9th of June, where, on the 29th, he 
received a letter from Lady Doughty 
annoancing the death of his uncle, 
Sir Edward. 

Roger travelled about a good deal, 
and wrote a multitude of letters to 
his mother, to Lady Doughty, to his 
solicitor, Mr. Slaughter ; to his con- 
fidential friend and agent, Mr. Gos- 
ford; to the Seymours, and others. 
He kept a diary, giving a descrip- 
tion of the places he visited, and of 
any noteworthy event that occurred. 
He sent extracts from it to his aunt 
and mother; and, when preparing 
to leave South America, he sent 
home two large boxes full of vari- 
ous things, among which were his 
daily journals. They passed into 
his mother’s possession, and the de- 
fendant admitted he had access to 
them, but they are not forthcoming. 
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One of the absurd theories started 
by Dr. Kenealy, which is a perfect 
outrage on the evidence in the case, 
is, that Roger, at this time diseased 
and worn out in mind and body, had 
determined to abandon relatives, 
friends, and home, and seek for 
tranquillity and health in some vast 
wilderness, where he could live freed 
from the artificial restraints of civi- 
lization. The reckless folly of 
assertion indulged in on this and 
other topics was perfectly astound- 
ing, there not being a scintilla of 
evidence to favour Dr. Kenealy’s 
views, but allthe other way. So far 
from being worn-out in mind and 
body, Roger was wonderfully health- 
ful and vigorous. As the Chief 
Justice observed,— 


‘‘He (Roger) states the distance he 
performed on horseback — namely, 
from Santiago to Buenos Ayres, 513 
leagues, or 1539 English miles—a feat 
which does not convey to the mind 
the idea of an emaciated, worn-out, 
diseased individual he has been repre- 
sented to you by the learned counsel. 
He must have been a man of con- 
siderable energy, and have possessed a 
great amount of animal vigour. What 
were his favourite pursuits? Active 
ones—hunting, shooting, and fishing. 
He does not give himself to the plea- 
sures of the table, or of idleness. He 
wanted to go to India, and was dis- 
satisfied with the army, because in it 
he had not enough to do. He deter- 
mines to travel thousands of miles, he 
takes his passage in a French ship; he 
explores South America; he then sets 
out for Mexico; he rides seventy or 
eighty miles in a single night; he goes 
a journey across the Andes, which few 
people would voluntarily attempt ; and 
he rides across the Pampas with un- 
usual rapidity, for he says himself that 
it is a long time since anybody did it so 
quickly. ‘That is not a man worn out, 
and in a shattered and miserable state, 
such as that we have heard attributed 
to him. As to his health, it no doubt 
was not very good in England, but the 
sea air and the difference in his mode 
of life must have wrought an essential 
change. A man who could cross the 
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Cordilleras and ride over the Pampas 
must have been in high training 
physically.” 

Thus, Roger was in vigorous 
health ; and the best proof we have 
of his intention to return to England, 
and notrenounce friends and country, 
is furnished by his own letters. By 
the death of his uncle, his income 
under the settlement was increased 
from 500/. to 1000/. a year; and 
he writes to his solicitor, Mr. 
Slaughter, to have his letter of credit 
on Glynn & Co. extended from 
2000/. to 3000/. And he also writes 
looking forward to his return to 
London,— 

‘‘T feel much obliged if King will 
have my name, if he has not done it 
already, put up at the Travellers’ Club, 
as I should like very much to be a 
member when I come back.” 

From Valparaiso, February 20, 
1854, in reply to a letter from his 
confidential friend, Mr. Gosford, he 
said,— 

“‘T am really very sorry my mother’s 
character is so disagreeable, because it 
must make it a kind of hell for my 
father, and everybody else in the 
house.” 

Then, from Buenos Ayres, March 
17th, he writes,— 

“IT do not think I shall make any 
long stay in England during my 
parents’ lifetime.” 

And again, in another letter from 
same place, March 20th, he says 
that in case his father dies, it is 
desirable to have an annuity ensured 
to his mother to live where she 
likes, except at Tichborne, “as it 
would be quite impossible for me to 
put up with her temper.” 

Thus there can be no possible 
doubt as to what the intentions of 
Roger were. Having seen all he 
desired in South America, he deter- 
mined to visit Mexico on his way 
home. He went to Rio de Janeiro, 
where he expected to receive 500J. 
from Glynn & Co., but did not. He 
was thus short of money, and could 
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not pay his passage. He made the 
acquaintance of Captain Oates, and 
also of Captain Burkett, of the ship 
Bella, who agreed to give him a 
passage to New York, where he was 
bound ; and as he had no passport, 
he went on board the Bella with 
Captain Oates, who stowed him 
away in the lazarette while the 
customs’ officer inspected and cleared 
the ship. The Bella sailed on the 
20th April, 1854, with the undoubted 
Roger Tichborne on board, and from 
that day to this has never been 
heard of. That she became a total 
wreck is beyond any doubt what- 
ever. 

Some days after the Bella sailed, 
the Kent, Captain Hopkins, from 
Baltimore, arrived at Rio, and re- 
ported having, on the 26th April, 
latitude 22°, longitude 28°, fallen in 
with a long-boat, bottom up, marked 
on her stern, in yellow letters, 
“ Bella of Liverpool,” and near the 
same place there was a quantity of 
wreck, consisting of a round-house, 
water-casks, chest of drawers, and 
other things. That this was part of 
the wreck of the Bella is beyond all 
controversy. After due inquiry and 
the usual lapse of time, the owners, 
insurers, and all concerned treated 
the Bella as a total loss, and Roger 
Tichborne was mourned as dead. 

His mother, however, still clung, 
through a perversity of disposition, 
to the idea that he might have been 
saved. MRoger’s father had suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates on 
the death of his brother, Sir Edward 
Doughty, and resided at Tichborne. 
The tond delusion cherished by Lady 
Tichborne that Roger had somehow 
been saved was known and talked 
about among the servants, and soon 
became the gossip of the neighbour- 
hood. This led to tramps and vaga- 
bonds of the country round skulking 
about Tichborne to pour delusive 
stories into her ear and obtain their 
reward, We have the evidence of 
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Brand, the gamekeeper, how they 
used to watch until Sir James left 
the house, and then, when the coast 
was clear, they preyed upon the 
weakness of his unfortunate wife. 

As long, however, as Sir James 
lived Lady Tichborne was restrained 
from committing herself beyond 
secretly encouraging the idle tales 
of the vagabonds that preyed on 
her. But on the 11th of June, 1862, 
Sir James died, eight years after the 
wreck of the Bella. His second and 
only son Alfred succeeded him, but 
Lady Tichborne was still perverse 
and discontented. She then com- 
menced to advertise for her son— 
or we might in truth say, for a son. 
She advertised in the Times and 
other papers in three languages, 
English, French, and Spanish, and 
she advertised unsuccessfully during 
1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865, until 
in 1865 she read in the Times of 
May 19, 1865, a reference to Mr. 
Cubitt of the Missing Friend’s office, 
Sydney, New South Wales, where- 
upon ske immediately writes to him, 
to know if Roger “was by chance 
in his neighbourhood.” 

Cubitt throws up a lure. He 
replies under date 22nd July, 1865, 
and, as the Chief Justice remarks, 
“led the poor lady a wild-goose 
chase.” He tells her it is usual to 
remit a fee in advance, but that her 
name was sufficient. He encloses a 
copy of an advertisement, offering a 
handsome reward for the discovery 
of her son, which he had inserted in 
all the papers, and says he believes 
he has discovered her son in New 
Zealand. This turned out a delu- 
sion. The advertisements, with all 
known particulars relating to the 
loss of the Bella, and the assumed 
saving of Roger, with some of the 
crew, who were believed to have 
landed at Melbourne, continued to 
be inserted in the Australian papers, 
and excited a good deal of atten- 
tion. 
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Lady Tichborne wrote urging 
activity, and shortly after Gibbes, 
an attorney at Wagga-Wagga, 
N.S.W., wrote to Mr. Cubitt, stating 
that he had discovered the prodigal 
—the long lost party advertised for. 

According to Gibbes, the real 
Roger Tichborne, who had em- 
barked in the Bella at Rio, in April, 
1854, and never had been since 
heard of, was now discovered by 
him in October, 1865, living in 
Wagga-Wagga under the assumed 
name of Castro, following the occu- 
pation of a butcher, in insolvent 
circumstances, and married in the 
grade of life he had adopted. 


‘When the defendant landed in 
this country,” said the Lord Chief 
Justice, ‘“‘after twelve years’ absence, 
and of total silence, it was necessary 
for him to apply to the Court of Chan- 
cery to get over certain legal difficul- 
ties, and, in doing that, to give some 
account of himself. For this purpose 
he made an affidavit, setting forth the 
particulars of what had become of him 
during his absence. In that affidavit 
he gave an account of the shipwreck. 
But those who were desirous to sift the 
on of the infant in possession, applied 
for a cross-examination, which was 
granted. It took place at the Law 
Institute before Mr. Roupell, and Mr. 
Chapman Barber, on behalf of the 
family, cross-examined the defendant. 
On that occasion he did not manifest 
that quickness and straightforwardness 
which a man should who had nothing 
to conceal in the face of the world. 
He was thrice asked, ‘Can you give a 
description of the shipwreck?’ and 
his only reply was, ‘I will answer any 
question put to me about it.’ The 
witness is further pressed, and he says, 
‘I cannot tell you much about it.’ He 
said he stayed below because he was 
tipsy for four days on and off. On the 
fourth morning he went upon deck. 
Such is the account he gave of the 
shipwreck at first. Afterwards he en- 
larges the account, but he adheres 
throughout to the statement of his 
being in a condition of intoxication. . . . 
He says that on the morning of the 
14th April he came on deck. He was. 
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leaning on the companion when a 
sailor told him the vessel was so low in 
the water that she was in a sinking 
state, The captain had been walking 
the deck, but had never observed the 
state in which the ship was until the 
man pointed it out. The captain 
ordered the well to be sounded, when 
it was found that there were twelve 
feet of weter in it. The pumps were 
used, but the water gained, and, it 
being found useless to continue, the 
boats were lowered.” 

‘A Juror: If the vessel had twelve 
feet of water in her, would not the 
lazarette be full of water ?” 

“The Lord Chief Justice: Yes, the 
whole of the lower part of the vessel 
would have been under water. That 
part of the story must necessarily le 
abandoned. He says here that the 
boats were ordered to be lowered. ‘The 
narrative of the shipwreck divides 
itself into three things—the foundering 
of the Bella, the lowering of the boats, 
and the saving of the men. We stop 
for a moment here to ask ourselves 
whether this statement as to the 
quantity of water in the hold can pos- 
sibly be true. You have had nautical 
evidence on the subject, which is 
unanimous on the point—first, that the 
ship could not have remained afloat with 
that body of water in her hold... ....- 

“The next part of the story is that 
of the crew taking to the boats. 
The defendant in his affidavit says :— 
‘The Bella carried a longboat on 
deck and two smaller boats, one of 
which was slung from the davits on 
each quarter. One of the small boats 
was stove in and rendered useless, but 
the crew succeeded in safely lowering 
upon the sea the longboat and the 
other boat, which was the larger of the 
two small ones, hereinafter referred to 
as ‘‘the second boat,” and in stowing 
some provisions and casks of water 
into the boats. I, and, to the best of 
my recollection and belief, eight of the 
crew, got into the second boat, and 
the captain, and, to the best of my 
recollection and belief, the rest of the 
crew got into the longboat, and im- 
mediately pushed off from the Bella, 
and the ship Bella soon afterwards 
sunk.’ 

“‘Tt may be remarked that he says 
nothing here of being drunk or in- 
sensible when rescued ; and no division 
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is made between the boats as to water 
and provisions. In his examination 
before Mr. Roupell he is asked, ‘ What 
provisions were placed in the beats?’ 
and he replies, ‘ Biscuits, water, and 
preserved provisions.’ Up to this time 
the defendant makes no difference, but 
four years afterwards, in the Court of 
Common Pleas, he alters his statement, 
and says that all the provisions and 
water were placed in the longboat, and 
that the other boat was left without 
any at all except a few biscuits. 
Whether he changed his statement to 
intensify the sufferings he had under- 
gone, and thus account for his loss of 
memory, I do not know. He, how- 
ever, says, in answer to Mr. Gifford, 
that the boat in which he was pulled 
up night and morning to the longboat 
for provisions and water as long as they 
remained in sight of each other. I¢ is 
plain that there are tremendons impro- 
babilities in this story. 

«In the first place, when a ship is in 
a sinking condition, and the captain 
and crew take to the boats, who ever 
heard of all the food and all the water 
—things absolutely essential to life— 
being put into one boat, and those in 
the other boat being without, and under 
the necessity of pulling up night and 
morning to obtain the means of ex- 
istence. Such a thing never was heard 
of. If such a thing had been proposed, 
the second boat's crew would have in- 
sisted on their proper proportion of 
provisions. ‘ 

‘The question is, why Roger Tich- 
borne should invent such a thing? 
Suppose that the Bella had gone down, 
and that he had taken to the boats, 
why should he not have narrated the 
events as they occurred, he having no 
object in deceiving anyone? Why 
should Roger Tichborne have invented 
facts instead of telling the plain truth? 
It will be important to consider this 
when we come to weigh the evidence 
as to the identity of the defendant. 
Here is the defendant called on to ex- 
plain the matter twelve years after- 
wards, and I should think you would 
have expected from him a simple, plain 
narrative, which, instead of being in- 
volved in doubt and falsehood, should 
have carried with it the evidence of 
sincerity and truth, This was a narra- 
tive unknown to the rest of the world. 
The defendant, if Roger Tichborne, 
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could alone tell us how the vessel went 
down, and how he was enabled to 
escape. He tells you a story which, in its 
outlines and details, is beyond credibility. 
The defendant’s counsel endeavoured 
to account for this by saying that the 
defendant's brain had become so con- 
founded, that it is as likely that he has 
given you the creatior of his own brain 
as the actual facts. That is a fair 
argument, if you think that it solves 
difficulties otherwise insuperable. I now 
come to the saving ship. 

‘‘'The defendant says, that after the 
Bella went down, the men who left her 
saw a ship in the distance. They tried 
to row to her. The morning was 
calm, but as soon as they got near, the 
wind sprang up, and they were dis- 
appointed ; but it occurred to one of 
the seamen to display a red rag, which 
was noticed by the vessel, which picked 
them up. He says that he was sen- 
sible up to this time, but was insensible 
when taken on board the ship. This 
vessel was bound to Melbourne, and 
the defendant and the crew were of 
course taken to that port. 

“ We know that the Bella left Rio on 
the 20th, and would be somewhere 
about the place where the wreck was 
found in the course of three or four 
days. Now, it would take upon an 
average three or four months to get to 
Melbourne from the spot where the 
boat’s crew was picked up, and the 
defendant tells us that the ship arrived 
at Melbourne on or about the 24th 
of July. He says that that vessel 
which brought him to Melbourne was 
the means of saving his life. ‘Then he 
is naturally asked to give the particu- 
lars of the ship, in order that the 
truth of his story might be tested. 
Says the defendant, ‘ I am sorry, but 
I cannot give you any information. 
My impression is that her name was 
the Osprey and that her captain was 
Owen Lewis, or Lewis Owen, and I 
can’t give you the name of any one 
else.’ 

‘‘ That information, such as it was, 
had to be acted upon, and the first 
thing that was done was to make in- 
quiries whether any such ship had 
arrived at Hobson’s Bay. The place 
to inquire was, of course, the custom 
house, and inquiries were made there, 
Sut no trace could be found of any 
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‘ Osprey’ having entered the port of Mel- 
borne at that time. 

‘¢ Besides this, another inquiry would 
present itself. Here are eight persons 
brought into port, who are not a por- 
tion of the crew, but supernumeraries, 
admitted under special circumstances. 
It seems to be the custom of captains to 
report, as soon as they get into port, 
the presence of persons who are not in the 
crew list. Besidesthat, the local authori- 
ties were very vigilant in resisting the 
introduction of convicts, and every 
vessel which came into Melbeurne was 
boarded by officers for the purpose of 
seeing that no such persons were intro- 
duced. So that, in addition to the 
boarding by the customs, there were 
the police, and yet no trace of an 
* Osprey’ could be found. 

‘We have had also the addition of 
the evidence of a gentleman connected 
with the local press, and from his evi- 
dence there can be no doubt that, 
except from very extraordinary circum- 
stances, we might have expected to 
find the arrival of the Osprey with any 
circumstances of interest, if she did 
arrive, reported. ‘There is a paper at 
Melbourne, called the Argus, the 
speciality of which is its accurate 
nautical information. Mr. Cook, who 
is the nautical reporter for that paper, 
has a marine residence, in the shape of 
a vessel in the bay. He has boats at 
his service, and can board every vessel 
coming in. He produced the lists of 
the Argus, which shewed that during 
the month of July, no ship named the 
Osprey entered Hobson’s Bay, and that 
no ship entered there, with the excep- 
tion of a small schooner of 66 tons, 
which went out, and which was shortly 
afterwards bought by a gentleman at 
Melbourne, named Russell. ‘There was 
another Osprey at Melbourne at that 
time, which had gone out, from Liver- 
pool, a three-masted schooner, which 
became a coasting vessel, trading be- 
tween Adelaide and Loutit Bay, on the 
18th June, 1854. She is, therefore, 
quite out of the question, ‘There re- 
mained only this small schooner of 66 
tons, which arrived on the 27th July, 
but which certainly picked up no crew. 
As far, then, as we can ascertain from 
the ordinary sources of information, 
there was no vessel called the ‘ Osprey’ 
which could have picked up a crew, and 
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brought them into Melbourne, and as the 
matter so stood,.it seemed a grave 
adverse state of things for the defen- 
dant’s counsel. 

‘* One could hardly believe it possible 
that a man could have been three 
months on board a vessel, and have 
been saved by that vessel from death, 
and not have ascertained where the 
vessel came from, her name, and that of 
her captain, that had picked him up at 
sea, If, as the defendant says, he was 
in a state of unconsciousness from past 
suffering, he would naturally, when he 
recovered, ask for the information 
which, if he had not been ill, he would 
probably have obtained. The defen- 
dant says he was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, because, having 
gone on shore with the intention of 
seeing the captain again, and possibly 
of returning on board the vessel to see 
if something could not be determined 
as to his future, he met a man who 
engaged him as a servant, and he went 
with him into the interior without bid- 
ding good-bye to the captain who had 
saved his life. Js that at all a probable 
story? Is it possible that a man could 
have been saved from impending death, 
and after having remained three months 
on board the vessel that saved him, and 
be unable to tell her name or the name 
of hercaptain? He gives as his reason 
that he was too ill. He says further, 
that he gave his name as Roger Tich- 
borne, and was treated as an English 
gentleman, and that the ship which 
picked him up was a larger vessel than 
the Bella, and ship-rigged. As to 
stating where the ship came from, and 
what the captain’s name was, the de- 
fendant is unable to give any informa- 
tion on either of those points. 

‘**'Then, he says, when the vessel got 
to Melbourne, he landed with the cap- 
tain and accompanied him to an estab- 
lishment which he believed was the 
custom-house, where, of course, it 
would be the duty of the captain, in 
the first instance, to go. The captain 
took him to another place, at which he 
sought to obtain for him a passage to 
England if one could be obtained. The 
natural thing would be for a man who 
intended to go to New York, but had 
been cast away at sea, picked up by a 
vessel, and taken in her in a direction 
opposite to that where he wished to go, 
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finding himself unexpectedly without 
resources—the natural thing would be 
for him to get home as soon as he 
could.” 


He alleges the captain was unable 
to get him a passage, as Melbourne 
was ina state of disorder, owing to 
the gold fever then raging at its 
height ; but this is denied, and evi- 
dence given to prove that the fever 
had greatly subsided, and that there 
was no difficulty in procuring a 
passage to Europe. The Lord Chief 
Justice thus further summarizes the 
defendant’s career in Australia,— 


‘He tells us he went back with the 
captain to the ship, and slept there a 
second night, and the next day went 
on shore again; and then, wandering 
about Melbourne, he finds dimself in a 
yard where sales of horses by auction 
were held. Some horses were exhi- 
bited. One was a vicious horse. A 
stranger says, ‘ What do you think of 
that horse; do you think you can ride 
him?’ ‘I.am sure I can,’ says the 
defendant. ‘You can ride her then,’ 
observed the stranger. The defendant 
does so; and in a conversation that 
ensues, the stranger says, ‘If you can 
ride like that, I can find you employ- 
ment. I am astock-keeper at a cattle 
station some 300 miles in the interior ; 
and if you have a mind to go, there is 
30s. a week for you. It is not un- 
pleasant employment; the life is an 
easy one. You have only to look after 
the cattle, bringing them in, and occa- 
sionally slaughtering them (a laugh). 
Besides that, if you are fond of sport, 
there is an opportunity for a little sport 
in the way of hunting.’ ‘ So,’ said the 
defendant, ‘I accepted the offer. I 
did not go back to take leave of the 
captain, but followed the stranger to 
his hotel. The stranger turned out to 
be Mr. W. Foster, the manager and 
superintendent of a cattle station at 
Boisdale, in Chicago. Next morning, 
we started on horseback for Boisdale. 
We arrived at Melbourne on the 24th 
of July, or, at all events, within a day 
or two of that time, and I started with 
Mr. Foster on the morning of the third 
day, going direct to Boisdale. After 


being in his employment several months 
I went to another station, where I 
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stayed 18 ar 19 months, and there my 
wages were raised to 40s. a week. Then, 
in consequence of a man being mur- 
dered, finding myself in this lonely 
station, I did not stay any longer, and 
Iwent back to Boisdale, for three or 
four months longer. I finally left Mr. 
Foster’s employment. I took to horse- 
breaking and dealing, and I did pretty 
well at the business. I afterwards set 
up a butcher’s shop at Tumat, but 
failed at the end of seven months for 
want of capital.’ Following the 
career of the defendant, we find 
him at Wagga-Wagga at the end 
of 1862 or the beginning of 1863, 
in the employ of a Mr. Higgins, 
who carried on business as an innkeeper 
and butcher; and he was engaged by 
him as a butcher during 1863 and 1864. 
In the year 1864 the defendant set up 
in business for himself, and set up a 
slaughtering yard, but though he had 
skill, he had not capital, he could not 
pay his rent; an action of ejectment 
was brought, and he was turned out. 
He afterwards went into the employ- 
ment of Mr. Higgins. 

‘In 1865 an event of considerable 
importance happened, and that was the 
marriage of defendant to Anne Bryan, 
In this case the event was one of more 
than ordinaryimportance. I don't wish 
to say a word that, if it reached the 
eyes of the defendant’s wife, should 
give her a moment's pain. Whatever 
may be the result of this inquiry, she 
was a perfectly unoffending person, and 
it may seem hard that she should be 
brought in ; but it is impossible to over- 
look the circumstances connected with 
this marriage. We know that she was 
a domestic servant, that she was per- 
fectly illiterate, that she could neither 
read nor write, and we know something 
else, to which I will not further allude. 
Under these circumstances I think it is 
right that we should consider how far 
it is likely that Roger Tichborne would 
have formed such a union. Roger 
Tichborne would have known that such 
a marriage would place his wife in a 
different position from that in which 
she would be placed in reference to his 
own rank. I do not see that there is 
anything here to justify the romantic 
attachment to a woman which some 
men display. There seemed nothing to 
lead him to say, ‘I don’t care. I love 
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this woman with such entire love that 
I will forego society, and give up all 
social consideration for her sake.’ Here 
is the defendant forming a union appa- 
rently incompatible with his position if 
he were Roger Tichborne. We must 
next consider where and how this mar- 
riage was celebrated. Roger 'Tichborne 
was heir of one of the oldest Roman 
Catholic families in England. I can’t 
say that he had any great veneration 
for the priests or for the Church as a 
body. Still he tells us that he always 
stands by his religion when occasion 
calls for it. There is nothing to show 
that he was not a genuine Roman 
Catholic, and, if so, there would be 
nothing that he would be more likely 
to think seriously about than his mar- 
riage by a Dissenting minister in a 
church not belonging to his own faith. 
Was there no Roman Catholic church 
or chapel at Wagga- Wagga—no Roman 
Catholic priest to perform this cere- 
mony? ‘The defendant does not say 
so, but he gives two reasons—not, I 
think, reconcilable one with the other— 
for having the marriage ceremony per- 
formed by a Dissenting minister. The 
first was that he was not on good terms 
with the Roman Catholic priest. It is 
not very likely that a man who wishes 
to get married would go to another 
church for that purpose simply because 
he is not on good terms with the minis- 
ter of the one he belongsto. The other 
reason is, that as the priest would expect 
him to go and make confession before 
the ceremony was performed, he could 
not, without confessing who he really 
was; and to give a false name would, 
of itself, be sin. We have had some 
clerical evidence on this point to show 
that the concealment of the real name 
had no fraudulent purpose in view, but 
that there was some social reason for 
it. You would have expected, if Roger 
Tichborne had thought proper to marry 
Anne Bryan,a domestic servant, secretly, 
and had concealed his name and posi- 
tion from her, that he would, after 
marriage, have said to his wife, ‘Now 
we are married, there should be no 
secrets between us. I am not Thomas 
Castro, as you believe me to be. [am 
Roger Tichborne, and heir to a ba- 
ronetey and a large fortune.’ There is 
another fact connected with this mar- 
riage which deserves attention. Roger 
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Tichborne was 36 years of age in 1865. 
Arthur Orton, on the last birthday, 
was 30 years of age. It is a remark- 
able fact that the defendant's age should 
be 30 and not 36. There are men who 
are weak enough to take off a year 
or two, especially if they wish to en- 
gage themselves to a young lady, but 
generally we allow that privilege to the 
ladies (laughter). In the register of 
the marriage, he represented himself as 
born in Chili, and his parents as Chilian. 
There is no doubt that Roger Tich- 
borne was not Chilian at all. Why 
that was done does not appear... . . 
There was a mannamed Slate at Wagga- 
Wagga, in humble circumstances, but 
whoisdescribedasaman of very superior 
education. He was a Hampshire man, 
and probably had some knowledge of 
the Tichborne family and property, and 
of the name of Doughty. It is not 
alleged, however, that he identified the 
defendant as Roger ‘Tichborne. It is 
quite evident that he took an interest 
in the Tichborne family, for the de- 
fendant says that Slate called his 
attention to the advertisement for the 
lost Roger Tichborne. Defendant was 
to have gone to Melbourne with a lot 
of cattle, but he could not go, and 
Slate went in his stead. On his re- 
turn Slate produced a Melbourne 
newspaper, and called attention to the 
advertisement. Lady ‘Tichborne, we 
know, advertised in the Melbourne 
papers on the 22nd July and on the 
4th of August, 1865, so that this 
would be about that time. There is 
another source from which information 
might have been derived, but this is 
merely speculation, as I cannot say he 
had access to it. We know that the 
dilustrated London News was taken at 
the Wagga-Wagga Literary Institute. 
The defendant was able to read, and 
being a man certainly of intelligence 
used to go there to read the papers. 
We all know how attractive are the 
pictures, and doubtless the defendant 
would see this paper. It would be 
quite natural that he should do so. 
It is a speciality of the Illustrated News 
to give obituaries of distinguished per- 
sons, and on the death of Sir E. 
Doughty there was a long and particu- 
lar description of the family of Tich- 
borne. I[ do not take it*that the 
defendant saw it at the time, but if he 
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wished he might luok back to the files 
of that paper. The same observation 
does not apply to the paper of the 21st 
June, 1862, containing the obituary of 
Sir James Tichborne.” 


Defendant at this time began to 
carve “ R. C. T.” on pipes, &c., and 
write scraps in a pocket-book, in- 
dicating that his real name was not 
“Castro.” He then got into 
pecuniary difficulties, and Gibbes 
advised him to go through the 
Insolvent Court :— 


“The defendant asked him what 
would be the consequence if he omitted 
property he had in England from his 
schedule in bankruptcy, which he said 
was entailed. Gibbes thought it odd 
that property should be entailed, and 
the man give a foreign name, and told 
him so. Upon that he replied that 
Castro was an assumed name, that he 
was a member of an English family, 
and that a distinguished one. ‘Then 
says Mr. Gibbes, ‘‘ Are you the heir to 
the title?” and he said, “‘I am the 
eldest son;” and a little time after- 
wards, while they were talking about 
the weather, and so forth, Mr. Gibbes 
said, ‘‘ I wish I were at Sydney again, 
on that noble bay.’ But, said the 
defendant, “If you had been ship- 
wrecked as I was you would not want 
to go on the sea again.” So Mr. Gibbes 
goes home and talks over the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of his connec- 
tion with the eldest son of an English 
gentleman of title, who assisted 
keeping Higgins’ shop. Then his wife 
says, ‘* Why that must be the man who 
was advertised for,” 

The defendant subsequently de- 
clared that he was Roger Tichborne, 
and made several statements to 
Gibbes respecting his history, 
family, and property. With re- 
ference to these statements the Lord 
Chief Justice observed,— 


‘‘Whatever the defendant said at 
that time must necessarily be of the 
greatest importance to the result of 
this inquiry. At that time he was 
thrown upon his own resources, but at 
a later period he was surrounded by 
persons who could and probably did 
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assist him. When he came to England 
there was Bogle and the Dowager Lady 
Tichborne, who was impressed by the 
belief that his memory had become im- 
paired. He had the advantage of Mr. 
Baigent as an ally, than whom no man 
living knew more about the Tichborne 
family. He also had the advantage of 
Mr. Rous, who also knew all about the 
Tichborne property, and of Carter, 
who could tell him all about Roger 
Tichborne when in the regiment. But 
at the time when he was in Australia 
he had few sources of information. 
Therefore, the knowledge of things 
connected with Roger Tichborne which 
he has displayed, or any ignorance 
manifested, are far more important 
than afterwards, when he might have 
been informed of things or have had 
his memory refreshed as to things 
which he had forgotten.” 


The defendant then went to 
Sydney with Gibbes, where a letter 
from Lady Tichborne informed him 
that a man of colour, named Bogle, 
resided, who had formerly been 
valet to Sir Edward Doughty, and 
was well acquainted with the Tich- 
borne and Doughty families and 
property ; and also a man named 
Guilfoyle, who had been gardener 
to Sir Edward. There were a great 
many statements made at this time 
of importance to be considered. 
An application was made to a bank 
to advance some money, when, as 
the Lord Chief Justice said,— 


‘‘The matter was referred to the 
solicitor of that establishment, Mr. 
Macarthy. A consultation took place, 
the substance of which was embodied 
in a note made and signed by Mr. Ma- 
carthy. The defendant was asked what 
college he had been at, and informed 
that his mother had said he was at 
Stonyhurst. He replied that he never 
had been at Stonyhurst. Mr. Macarthy 
asked what was the number of his 
regiment, and he replied, ‘‘The 66th,’ 
and that they were called ‘ Blues.’ He 
also said that the colonel’s name was 
Wilson, and that he passed no exami- 
nation, and knew nothing of the drill, 
having been only thirteen days in the 
regiment. The result is embodied in 
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this memorandum by Mr. Macarthy. 
‘What college ?—Mother’s statement 
as to college denied. What regiment? 
—66th Light Dragoons. Blues ; sword 
and carbine as arms. What capacity? 
—Private. Name of agent ?—Forgot- 
ten. Where born ?—Dorset. Mother 
went to France immediately after con- 
finement—to Cherbourg. Left France 
for England when about eleven or 
twelve years old.’ Then Mr. Gibbes 
adds that a conversation took place 
between them about his being at school 
at Southampton. ‘They go back to the 
Metropolitan Hotel, where, as Mr. 
Gibbes stated, the defendant said, 
most emphatically, ‘I never was an 
officer.’ Then, striking the table, he 
swore with an oath that he had a good 
mind not to go near Lady 'Tichborne at 
home. He said also that he ran away 
to join the Dragoons, was brought back 
by his father, was kept strictly at home 
until November, when he sailed. 
Roger ‘Tichborne, we know, did not 
sail until March. He did not say why 
that was, but that it was connected 
with the Brighton card-case is clear 
from another part of Mr. Gibbes’s evi- 
dence, where he states that he thought, 
in the first instance, that this referred 
to a lady’s card-case. ‘This evidence is 
confirmed by Mr. Frederick Cubitt, 
who remembers the defendant coming 
from the bank in an excited state, and 
saying that they would not do anything 
for him because he could not give a 
proper account of his military life. 
The witness says he knew that the 
name of the regiment was wrongly 
given, and that there was no such 
regiment. With reference to these 
transactions the attention of the defend- 
ant is called to them, and in reply to 
the statements as to his being in the 
66th, and the accompanying allegations, 
he says itis untrue. ‘Then, in further 
cross-examination by the Attorney- 
General, he denied seriatim the whole 
of the circumstances which have been 
sworn to in evidence as to the state- 
ments he made out in Australia refer- 
ring to his early life.” 


Then, to strengthen his position, 
he made a “ statutory declaration.” 
‘¢ Mr. Gibbes tells us,” continued the 


Lord Chief Justice, ‘that they pro- 
ceeded to a notary public, where the 
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defendant made the declaration, and 
subscribed it in the usual formal man- 
ner. The declaration so signed by the 
defendant is retained by him, with a 
view to its being used, if opportunity 
should occur, with the moneyed people 
of Sydney, as likely to influence their 
minds in making him the advance he 
desired. Whether this be so or not is 
not of importance, but it is important 
to know what the defendant said in 
this declaration. The original is not 
forthcoming, but the draft is; and the 
statement of the defendant, as we find 
it recorded in that draft declaration, is 
one of the most remarkable facts in the 
ease. After declaring that he, Roger 
Charles Tichborne, of 'Tichborne Park, 
in the county of Hampshire, had lately 
resided at Wagga- Wagga, in the colony 
of New South Wales, under the name 
of Thomas Castro, he goes on to state 
—and to this part I call your particu- 
lar attention—‘I left England in the 
Jessie Miller on the 28th November, 
1852.’ 
it is morally possible that Roger Tich- 
borne could have made that statement. 
Roger Tichborne, as far as we can 
learn, never set foot in the Jessie Miller 
in the whole course of his life. The 
Jessie Miller was the vessel in which 
Arthur Orton sailed from Valparaiso 
for London in 1851. Again, he says he 
left England in the Jessie Miller ; Roger 
Tichborne left in the Za Pauline. Next 
he says he left on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1852, but Roger Tichborne left 
Havre in the French ship La Pauline 
on the first of March ; they were beat- 
ing about in the Channel for some days, 
and were obliged to put into Falmouth, 
and finally left that port on the 12th of 
March, 1853. But who did leave Eng- 
land on the 28th of November, 1852? 
Arthur Orton. The ship he left in, the 
Jessie Miller, left the river on the 29th. 
One of the witnesses from Wapping 
told us she was to go on the preceding 
day, and the probability is that Arthur 
Orton went on board on the 28th. It 
is to be borne in mind that the defen- 
dant stated on another occasion that he 
got into some scrape about money mat- 
ters ; that, in consequence, he enlisted, 
was taken out by his father, and kept 
under close surveillance till he left in 
the month of November—so that we 
have him giving that month as the one 
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in which he left England twice. How 
are these differences in the names of 
the ships and the dates to be recon- 
ciled? ‘They seem tome to be irrecon- 
cilable. How the ship Jessie Miller 
and the date of the 28th of November 
should have been suggested to the mind 
of the defendant is not easy of solu- 
tion; but that difficulty must not divert 
us from inquiring how that vessel 
and date could have been present to 
the mind of Roger Tichborne..... 
There is no amount of improba- 
bility so great as would be the suppo- 
sition that Roger Tichborne, never 
having heard of the Jessie Miller, had 
hit upon that combination of names, 
and upon the month of November, 
1852—that date having no reference to 
himself whatever ; because on the 20th 
of November, 1852, Roger Tichborne 
wrote to Lady Doughty from Upton, 
telling her he was going to London 
that day, and should take a horse with 
him, and leave it at Winchester, with 
a view of hunting at West Tisted, on 
Tuesday, the 30th. Therefore, it 
never could haye occurred to Roger 
Tichborne that in November, 1852, he 
had started in the Jessie Miller from 
England for Valparaiso. How, then, 
can you account for these recollections 
of Arthur Orton, as to the ship and 
time of sailing, being put by Roger 
Tichborne as part of the events of his 
life? J have sought in vain for any 
solution.” 


And then there were the state- 
ments contained in the Wagga- 
Wagga will which Mr. Gibbes got 
him to execute, every one of which he 
admitted to be false, and designedly 
so. Ultimately a sum of money 
was secured, and, taking Bogle into 
his service, the defendant sailed for 
England via Panama, where he 
arrived on Christmas Day, 1866. 

Such is a broad outline of this 
extraordinary case up to the appear- 
ance of the defendant in England— 
such the circumstances relating to 
the alleged escape of Roger Tich- 
borne from the shipwrecked Bel/a, 
his arrival at Melbourne, and strange, 
eventful life in Australia. The 
marvellous romance of the story 
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lies in its interesting, varied, and 
voluminous details ; but as while we 
write the case is still pending, we 
are precluded from going into these 
details, because it would be impos- 
sible to do so satisfactorily with- 
out “‘ commenting on the evidence,” 
which the court has forbidden. 
We conclude, therefore, with the 
observations of the Lord Chief 
Justice on the alleged life of Roger 
in Australia :-— 

“Ts it conceivable that Roger Tich- 
borne should remain, twelve years 
without writing home? Judging of 
the man by all we know of him, 
would he allow father, mother, friends 
to remain in perpetual perplexity and 
ignorance of his fate ? Would you not 
rather have expected that long before 
the ship cast anchor in Hobson’s Bay, 
Roger would have put down every 
incident of the voyage, and especially 
the facts of his almost miraculous pre- 
servation? At all events, if he did 
not do that during the progress of the 
voyage, as soon as the anchor was cast 
at Melbourne, and he landed, would 
he not have written to relieve the 
misery and anguish which he knew 
must exist in the minds of father, 
mother, and relations as to what had 
become of him? He was perfectly 
well aware that they must have heard 
of the Bella being missing, and if the 
men in the other boat were saved, the 
same doubt would remain as to him- 
self, or if not, that they would in time 
assume that he was dead. But before 
that he must know that they would 
suffer the agonies of ‘hope deferred, 
which makes the heart sick,’ that 
every morning they would, on the 
postman’s knock, rush to the door to 
see if there were any tidings of him. 
Every newspaper they took up, they 
would turn to the shipping intelligence 
to see if there was any tidings of the 
Bella, or its shipwrecked crew. It is 
impossible that the man could be in- 
sensible to those things. 

“Remember that Roger Tichborne 
had 1000/. a year, independent of any 
one. Even if he had taken to the 
Australian life which the defendant’s 
counsel has depicted in such glowing 
and fascinating colours, I should think 
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that Roger Tichborne would at the 
same time have written to Mr. Gosford 
to send him out money that he might 
get back to England. Suppose he was 
taken up with the pleasures of hunting 
the emu, the kangaroo, and the dingo, 
would not that have been likely to be 
somewhat diminished when he got to 
Boisdale? He would find himseif 
placed with new associates, such as 
Roger Tichborne certainly had not 
known, with food plentiful, but coarse, 
sleeping in his hut with seven or eight 
companions, associates of the coarsest 
and roughest class—very honest fellows, 
I dare say, but very different from the 
officers, commissioned and non-com- 
missioned, in her Majesty’sarmy. Is 
it likely that Roger ‘Tichborne would 
have remained in that employment a 
day longer than he could have helped ? 
He was a man accustomed to luxuries, 
and to that first of all luxuries, the 
luxury of the toilet, and to that which 
becomes second nature at last—the aid 
of a servant. 

‘‘Here is aman accustomed to all 
the refinements of highly civilized 
life, and he suddenly finds himself 
placed as we have seen. If he had 
been driven to want he must have 
done the best he could; but here 
is a man submitting himself to self- 
imposed poverty and hard labour, which 
he might at once have relieved himself 
from. Roger Tichborne would at once 
have said, ‘This is unendurable. ,I 
must get funds, and I must get out of 
this as soon asI can.’ Then he takes 
to horse-dealing. What romance is 
there in that? I do not know if I 
should be wrong in saying horse-steal- 
ing, for there was something very like 
it. I could understand a man going to 
a business for which he had acquired 
an aptitude. I can, therefore, quite 
understand that Roger Tichborne, if 
driven to have recourse to his own re- 
sources, would be likely to turn horse- 
breaker, because he had always been 
used to horses; but what on earth 
should lead Roger Tichborne to turn 
butcher? He might soon learn to cut 
up meat as required in Australia, but 
you find the defendant doing it with a 
master hand. But why should he go 
to stay in Australia, and give up home 
and everything, for the sake of being 
slaughterman in establishing a business 
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of that kind? He wants capital, and 
Roger Tichborne, if he had had a predi- 
lection for this kind of thing, would only 
have had to write home for money. 
‘Roger was always an honourable 
man, but here we have him associating 
with robbers and men of the most 
brutal character, who do not scruple 
to murder man or woman—tbe noto- 
rious bushrangers of Australia. We 
have Roger Tichborne associating with 
these men, if not a party to their nefa- 
rious practices. Can you believe this 
of a man against whose honour there 
was never a suggestion of doubt? Then, 
again, we find him settling at Wagga- 
Wagga at a trade which Roger ‘Tich- 
borne never had anything to do with. 
You must judge for yourselves whether 
these considerations would not lead to 
my supposition that the defendant’s 
statement is open to grave suspicion. 
The eccentricities of the human mind 
are many. It is not every one who 
keeps within the beaten track, and 
there are persons who have done equally 
extraordinary things—but they are the 
exception. It is necessary that we 
should find some standard upon which 
to judge of human actions. What is it 
that men toil for? what is it they strive 
for in the battle of life? For wealth 
according to their position in society— 
to gain it if they have it not, and to 
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keep it if they have it. A position of 
affluence is. that for which all men 
are striving, and no man throws away 
wealth in order to embrace a life of 
privation; and, therefore, when you 
find a man saying, ‘I have done all 
this,’ you naturally ask, ‘ What is the 
explanation you have to offer?’ And 
what is the answer? I have heard 
none. The answer the defendant gives 
is, ‘It was my pleasure. I did not 
want money. I had enough to satisfy 
the exigencies of nature, and did not 
want more.’ That may be so; but the 
answer to that is, ‘ Yours must be, in- 
deed, a strange mind.’ But such is his 
statement, and you must judge whether 
that is a rational explanation or not. 
When you come to hold the scales even, 
to put on one side and on the other the 
facts which tend to establish the affirma- 
tive of identity, or to negative it, the 
serious improbability that attaches to 
this part of the story, independently of 
all contradiction, must necessarily go 
into that side which is adverse to the 
defendant. ‘The learned counsel says 
this conduct may be accounted for by 
eccentricity, and having argued eccen- 
tricity from the conduct, he then ex- 
plains the conduct by the eccentricity, 
reasoning thus in a vicious circle, with- 
out logically coming to a satisfactory 
conclusion.” 





